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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE BILLS ARE PAID. 


WuILstT the events just narrated 
were occurring at Wandsworth, Aus- 
tin Friars had not been lying on 
uncrumpled rose-leaves. 

First, he received no reply to the 
advertisement he repeated daily in 
the Zimes—for the simple reason 
that Yorke had placed the conduct 
of affairs in the hands of Luke 
Ross, who decided to take no 
notice of Austin’s entreaties ; and 
second, while he«was waiting for 
some sign from‘ Y., who formerly 
resided in Scott’s-yard,’ another bill 
came due. 

It is the last drop which causes 
the cup to overflow, the last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. Just 
then Mr. Friars’ cup was full as 
it could hold, his burden all he 
knew how to carry ; and that bill 
proved too much for him, or rather 
for his fortunes, to endure. 

In the previous case, it will be 
remembered that Messrs. Howe 
and Lovell, after presenting the 
bill and finding it dishonoured, no- 
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tified the fact to Luke Ross, and 
requested Ais attention to it. With 
the acceptance in question, the 
progress of affairs proved different ; 
once again a noting-paper was left 
in Leadenhall-street, which, how- 
ever, this time found its way into 
Mr. Friars’ own hands. Swift upon 
that followed a letter from the bank 
where Mr. Ross had got the bill 
discounted ; and no notice being 
taken of this application, with most 
exemplary promptitude, fast as the 
most obdurate creditor could have 
desired, arrived a letter from Messrs. 
Ainsworth and Wylde, solicitors, 
stating, that if the amount, together 
with expenses, were not paid before 
a certain date, proceedings for the 
recovery of the same would be in- 
stituted forthwith. 

Now, by some accident or design 
—design Austin Friars always main- 
tained it to be—this letter, marked 
‘ Private,’ was addressed to the firm, 
and opened by Mr. Monteith. 

Thereupon Mr. Monteith, with- 
out saying a word to any one on 
the subject, put on his hat, and 
walked round into Lombard-street, 
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where he had half-an-hour’s confi- 
dential chat—at a busy time of the 
day too—with one of the partners 
in that especial bank where he kept 
his account; and there was talk 
subsequently amongst the clerks 
concerning that august individual 
having walked out of his holy of 
holies and half-way down the bank, 
talking earnestly to Mr. Monteith, 
with whom he shook hands likewise 
in a sympathising and compassion- 
ate manner. 

There were various theories afloat 
for some days about this interview 
—the one which found most favour 
being, that Mr. Monteith was about 
to make a ‘smash,’ first, however, 
seeing the bank safe ; and it was 
not until some uncommonly early 
and accurate student of the morn- 
ing’s papers broke out some days 
afterwards with the intelligence, 
‘Monteith and Friars’ partnership 
is dissolved!’ that the mystery was 
cleared-up, and the young men 
who had been wondering were ren- 
dered completely happy by this so- 
lution of the enigma which had 
puzzled them. 

For the game, to quote Mr. Aus- 
tin Friars, was all up; and up in 
consequence of Yorke’s bill. 

When an unsuspicious man has 
his suspicions aroused, or a trustful 
nature finds its confidence abused, 
that rogue or that fool who traded 
on another’s trust and truth and 
nobility comprehends at last he 
had better have chosen a different 
sort of dupe than he—having once 
believed and been deceived, casts 
the deceiver off for ever. 

It proved thus with Austin Friars. 
He did not think, he said afterwards, 
the old man would have cut up so 
rough; nor was it likely he should 
imagine such athing. Never hav- 
ing told the truth himself, he found 
it difficult to understand the nature 
ofa man who abhorred lying. Hav- 
ing been an adventurer, and given 
to false glosses, all his life, he could 


not comprehend the utter disgust 
and horror with which Mr. Mon- 
teith awoke from his dream to find 
he had taken a cheat and a vaga- 
bond to his hearth and his home— 
given him his daughter in marriage, 
and put it in his power to drag 
the name of a respectable business 
house through every sort of com- 
mercial mire. 

There are people in these days 
who, gathering their ideas of com- 
mercial morality from the columns 
of some favourite daily paper, think 
the ‘honest and honourable Brit- 
ish merchant’ either an altogether 
mythical individual, or a thing of the 
long-ago past, like the dodo or the 
mastodon ; but against this delusion 
I would earnestly raise my voice. 

There is cheating enough, and 
lying in abundance, and swindling 
and close-shaving too, in this great 
city, God knows! More is the pity; 
but there is honest toil and straight- 
forward dealing likewise. There are 
men whose word would be better 
than another’s bond; who would 
not wrong you or me of sixpence ; 
who would work themselves to 
death in order to pay their just 
debts ; who look upon the doors of 
the Bankruptcy Court as the gates 
of hell; and who, if ruin through 
misadventure overtook them,would 
rather give up to their creditors the 
beds they lay on than defraud a 
man through any ‘composition- 
deed’ of his just demand. 

‘Quixotic, and in arrear of the 
time,’ some cynic may remark. But 
I would beg to state that such men 
are in business the rule; and that if 
fair dealing, honest trading, honour- 
able feeling, were not more common 
than the reverse, commerce would 
soon come to a standstill—a point 
I hope more fully to demonstrate 
in some future work, seeing that 
the majority of writers who have 
undertaken to portray business 
know nothing on earth about it, 
and know, if that be possible, a 
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trifle less about the men who work 
hard to keep wife and children 
above want while they live, and 
to leave an unsullied name behind 
them when the hour comes that 
closes the books of time and opens 
those of eternity. 

Alexander Monteith was at any 
rate an honest man; and he did 
not chvose that his name should 
be linked with aught which seemed 
even suspicious, albeit his daughter 
were married to the man. 

He had been slow to suspect, 
and slower to judge ; but that day 
when he took his hat in hand and 
walked into Lombard-street, the 
conviction was strong upon him 
that he had deceived himself and 
been deceived, and that Austin 
Friars was a rogue. 

It may not seem fair to tell tales 
out of school, or for those who have 
stood behind city-screens to reveal 
that even in London just what one 
wants to find out can be discovered 
judiciously ‘somehow,’ if only the 
person inquiring select the right 
how. But what Mr. Monteith 
went into Lombard-street for was 
this: to know how Austin Friars 
stood at Ais bank, and if he had 
many bills paid there, and, if so, 
of what nature. 

Fully he explained to his friend 
the partner why he desired this 
information ; and fully his friend, 
knowing a great deal about Mr. 
Austin Friars, sympathised with his 
anxiety. Whereupon in due course 
there came to Leadenhall-street an- 
other missive marked ‘ Private,’ 
which contained information con- 
cerning Mr. A. Friars, and Mr. A. 
Friars’ goings-on, that might have 
astonished that gentleman himself, 
who had fallen into the common 
error of supposing that what he 
tried to hide could be kept secret. 

As if there were any secrets in 
the City, save from those who ought 
to know best. 

Syppase, dear friend, you invest 
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10,000/. in the Bubble-and-Squeak. 
Everybody du¢ you will know when 
the crash comes it was insolvent 
five years ago. And yet you made 
inquiries. Yes, but not the right 
inquiries ; which makes all the dif- 
ference. 

Meagrely, however, as Austin 
Friars estimated his partner’s brains, 
and meanly as he regarded his 
business capacity, Mr. Monteith 
had not lived in the City of Lon- 
don all the working days of his life 
for nothing ; and when the neces- 
sity arose for him to obtain infor- 
mation, he knew exactly where to 
seek with the assurance of receiv- 
ing it. 

When he had learned what he 
sought to know, he sent for Aus- 
tin, who, on entering Mr. Mon- 
teith’s private room, found Luke 
Ross there before him. 

‘ Sit down, Friars,’ said Mr. Mon- 
teith ; and by reason of his father- 
in-law calling him ‘ Friars’ instead of 
‘ Austin,’ thatgentleman understood 
there was mischief brewing. ‘Sit 
down, Friars; and you also, Mr. 
Ross, pray be seated. I wish to 
have a little serious conversation 
with you both.’ 

‘If the conversation have any 
reference to affairs which are strictly 
private between, and personal to, 
Mr. Ross and myself, I beg to pro- 
test against its being commenced,’ 
remarked Austin hotly. 

‘When two men are in partner- 
ship,’ answered Mr. Monteith, ‘ the 
acts of the one unhappily compro- 
mise the other. Situated as we are 
at present’—Mr. Monteith laid an 
ominous emphasis on the last two 
words—‘ our interests cannot well 
be separated ; and when I find that 
bill after bill, drawn by Mr. Ross 
and accepted by you, is either 
provided for by Mr. Ross, or re- 
turned to his banker’s dishonoured, 
I think it is time for me to inter- 
fere.’ 

Under his bent brows Austin 
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Friars darted a scowling look at 
Luke Ross, who replied to it by 
saying, ‘ If you think Mr. Monteith 
has derived this information from 
me, you are mistaken. I have had 
trouble enough and to spare over 
those bills ; but I told you before, 
and I tell you again, I never tried 
to make mischief.’ 

‘It is due to Mr. Ross to say I 
have learnt nothing of what I know 
either from or through him,’ ob- 
served Mr. Monteith; ‘ and to save 
him from even the imputation of 
dishonourable conduct, I requested 
his presence here to-day, so that 
what I have to ask may be asked 
before you.—First, Mr. Ross, will 
you have the goodness to inform 
me whether or not these bills are 
accommodation ? And if they are, 
for whose benefit have they been 
discounted ?” 

‘Allow me,’ Austin eagerly in- 
terposed. But Luke put him aside 
with—* No, Mr. Friars ; as you have 
let it come to this, I will answer, 
if you please.— Those bills, Mr. 
Monteith, were accepted for money 
lent, and interest which has since 
accrued. I do not deal in accom- 
modation paper; and if I required 
such assistance, should certainly 
not seek it from your partner.’ 

‘So far, so well,’ said Mr. Mon- 
teith. ‘Now the next question I 
desire to put is, by whom was that 
money lent ?” 

‘By Mrs. Friars,’ answered Luke, 
not without a certain vengeful tre- 
mor in his voice as he called her 
by that hated name. 

‘I deny it” Austin broke in. 
‘Voluntarily she put money in my 
business, and that money, like 
yours, was lost; but she had her 
benefit out of the business, and she 
had no more claim upon me for 
that money than upon you.’ 

Then Luke Ross rose, and walk- 
ing round the table till he stood 
by the speaker’s side, said, 

‘Do you remember my warning 


you once? If you repudiate, or 
attempt to repudiate, that debt, I 
will make such mischief as you 
shall rue. If you speak one sen- 
tence, even by implication, against 
her, I willcrush you!’ And Austin 
felt the hand laid on his shoulder 
tightening its pressure till he could 
almost have shrieked with pain. 

Looking up in Luke’s face, stern 
and gloomy with suppressed pas- 
sion, Austin knew he had the will 
to crush him as he had said—to 
kill his hopes, to destroy his future 
—and fora moment he who had 
for so long traded on this man’s 
patience and forbearance, trembled 
in his grasp. 

But it was only for a moment. 
The waves of audacity, such as his, 
cannot long be kept back from 
shore by even the strongest wind, 
and he replied, 

‘Take away your hand, Ross; 
its touch is by no means so light 
as that of a woman, and I have 
never been accustomed to mascu- 
line caresses. I have no desire to 
speak a word, even by implication, 
against your favourite, whom I do 
not consider at all improved by her 
close acquaintance with you. I 
suppose, however, it is not treason 
to say that, having agreed, simply 
as a matter of pity, to take this 
debt upon me, I think I have not 
been quite fairly treated in the 
matter by either of you.’ 

‘Mr. Monteith,’ began Luke 
Ross, standing back from Austin 
Friars, and looking at him as if he 
were some contemptible reptile, ‘ if 
you knew a woman who lent you 
ail her money—all, mind you, 
which stood between her and beg- 
gary—and that you lost it, should 
you not consider yourself bound in 
honour and in honesty to repay? 
For my own part—and my position 
is utterly different from that of Mr. 
Friars, since I onlyused this money 
for—for—her advantage, and have 
had out of the business personally 
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little but hard work and anxiety— 
should I ever have the misfortune 
to lose it, I could never rest happy 
if she suffered in consequence. 
And yet this man, who knows she 
trusted him with her money to try 
and save a sinking ship, has, ever 
since he was in a position to re- 
pay, striven to evade the debt, and 
to cheat her out of what is justly 
her due.’ 

‘It is false! said Austin, and he 
brought his clenched fist down on 
the table as he spoke. ‘Had I de- 
sired to evade or to cheat, I should 
never have accepted those accurs- 
ed bills, which have hung about my 
neck like mill-stones ever since I 
became Mr. Monteith’s partner.’ 

‘You never would have accept- 
ed them, had a pressure not been 
put upon you,’ Luke retorted. 

‘No; for I considered, as I had 
no just title to repay that money, 
the whole affair should have been 
left to my generosity. I offered to 
allow Mrs. Friars a certain sum 
per annum ; but she—egged on, I 
presume, by you— insisted on her 
pound of flesh ; and had I known 
at the time your reasons for such 
persistence—namely, to enable you 
to carry on the business formed by 
me, and which I intended to bring 
over to this concern—I would have 
seen you, Mr. Luke Ross, damned 
before putting my name to paper 
for your benefit ! 

It was plausible, to say the least ; 
and Luke, glancing at Mr. Mon- 
teith, saw Austin was gaining and 
he losing ground. Austin had the 
advantage of him, and feeling this, 
Luke said bitterly, ‘Go on; my 
tongue, you know, is tied.’ 

‘It is not tied by me, at all 
events, Austin remarked; ‘ you 
can say your worst, and all you 
know about me, if you like. I 
would rather you dealt in open ac- 
cusation than in cowardly innuendo.’ 

But Luke Ross stood silent, as 
Austin knew he would; and Mr. 


Monteith, looking at the pair, his 
heart inclining all the time to be- 
lieve Mary’s husband hardly done 
by, considered Austin had the best 
of the discussion. One man has 
always such an advantage over an- 
other, when, hidden away behind 
that other, lurks a woman, whose 
presence he dreadsrevealing, whose 
anger he fears incurring, whose re- 
proaches he would not dare to 
meet, whose love is more to him 
than the world’s verdict or the 
world’s sneers. Nobody knew all 
this better than Austin Friars, and 
he traded on Luke’s affection for 
Yorke, just as in former days he 
had traded on Yorke’s affection for 
himself. 

‘I must say,’ began Mr. Mon- 
teith, now that the war of words 
between the two men was over, 
and that silence had succeeded 
thereto,—‘ I must say there seems 
to me both truth and justice in 
Mr. Friars’ remarks.’ 

He addressed himself to Luke, 
who with folded arms stood lean- 
ing against the table, sullenly lis- 
tening to the old man’s words, 
chafing inwardly because he dared 
not open his mouth and reply, 

‘Truth and justice in the re- 
marks of one whose life has been 
one long lie, who has deceived 
two women and you, and whom 
you will know some day for the 
wretched impostor that he is ! 

‘You certainly,’ continued Mr. 
Monteith, ‘stepped into Mr. Friars’ 
business, and interfered with his 
connection, in a manner that, 
to speak mildly, seemed some- 
what underhand ; you likewise ap- 
pear to have gained, by some 
means, a remarkable ascendency 
over Mrs, Friars ; and it was, 
doubtless, acting under your ad- 
vice, that she insisted on his ac- 
cepting bills for money advanced 
on, and lost in, what, so far as I 
understand, was a sort of joint 
speculation.’ 
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The merchant leaned back in his 
chair as he finished this agreeable 
speech, and looking at Luke Ross, 
paused for a reply. 

‘Mr. Monteith,’ Luke began— 
he was in such a rage, that per- 
force his voice sounded quiet, and 
his manner seemed calm—‘ when 
I came here to-day at your request, 
I did not think you intended to 
put me on my trial. As I find 
such the case, however, I beg to 
remark that I do not mean to be 
tried for any action of my life here, 
or by you. With respect to the 
bills which have originated all this 
unpleasantness, one is in the hands 
of Messrs. Howe and Lovell; an- 
other in those of my bankers; a 
third is nearly due; and a fourth 
maturing. I intend to have the 
money for all of them from some 
one; and if Mr. Austin Friars let 
the matter come into court, I shall 
not be reticent concerning the 
manner in which this most just 
debt was incurred, or the circum- 
stances that induced your son-in- 
law to give acceptances against it.’ 

And with a bow to Mr. Mon- 
teith, and without vouchsafing even 
a glance towards Austin, Luke was 
leaving the room, when Mr. Mon- 
teith, hurriedly rising, prayed him 
to remain. 

‘One moment, if you please, Mr. 
Ross. You spoke of four bills: 
what are their amounts ?” 

‘You had better ask Mr. Austin 
Friars ; I am sure you cannot de- 
sire a more reliable authority.’ 

‘I desire truth, Mr. Ross,’ said 
the old man, stung by Luke's 
sneer; ‘and this is information 
which in my son-in-law’s presence 
I do not think you can now have 
any reason for withholding. I 
want the matter settled; and if 
you tell me how much you con- 
sider there is still owing, if there 
be any discrepancy between your 
accounts, it can be better arranged 
now than at a future time.—You 


have no objection, Austin, to my 
knowing exactly how you stand, 
principal and interest, with Mr. 
Ross ?” 

‘Not the least,’ Austin answered ; 
but he looked up meaningly in 
Luke’s face, and hastily formed a 
4 on the blotting-paper under his 
hand, which mark he tore off a mo- 
ment after. 

‘I wish you would seek your 
information from Mr. Friars, said 
Luke. 

‘No; tell Mr. Monteith what 
he wants to know—you have my 
full and free permission to do so.’ 

But still Luke hesitated, and for 
an instant wavered. He looked 
in Mr. Monteith’s agitated face, 
and for very pity felt he could not 
utterly destroy his faith. He thought 
of Yorke, and knew that, were she 
in his place, she would walk out 
of the room, and leave Austin to 
make his own story good—to re- 
build with lies the bridge of his 
tottering fortunes. Just for that 
moment he hesitated, cursing him- 
self the while for his cowardice ; 
then he put his hand in the breast- 
pocket of his coat, and produced 
his memorandum-book. 

‘Have you got all the amounts 
there ?’ Austin asked significantly. 

‘Yes,’ Luke replied, looking 
steadily at Austin, while he held in 
his hand the closed book. 

At that moment, Austin Friars, 
knowing the ‘game was up,’ rose 
from his chair, and, with his hands 
stuffed deep into his pockets, walk- 
ed towards one of the windows, from 
which apparently he looked out 
on Leadenhall-street : all the time 
he was really contemplating his 
future prospects. 

Just as a man lying in the con- 
demned cell might listen to the 
beating of the hammers, every 
blow of which drove figuratively 
another nail into his coffin, Austin 
heard Luke calling out the sums 
he still stood indebted to Yorke. 
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Once he tured round imploringly; 
but Luke’s head was bent over the 
pages of his book, where this legend 
that he read aloud was traced : 

‘ Acceptance of A. Friars, due on 
the 27th of August, discounted by 
Messrs. Howe and Lovell, 2517. 
16s, 2d! 

‘That acceptance was not met,’ 
Luke commented; ‘and Mr. Fulke, 
instructed by Messrs. Howe and Lo- 
vell, is proceeding for the amount. 

‘Acceptance, A. Friars, due 21st 
September, discounted by the Uni- 
ted Kingdom Banking Company, 
237/. 115. 4a. Likewise dishonour- 
ed.—Acceptance, A. Friars, due 
October the 29th, discounted by 
United Kingdom, not yet at ma- 
turity, 268/. 19s. 5¢.—And another 
on the roth November, for 2317. 
45. 9d@., discounted by W. Harper 
and Co. Making altogether a total 
of 9897. 115. 8d.’ 

‘It cannot be ; it is not possible,’ 
remarked Mr. Monteith, who had 
jotted down the items as Luke read 
them out. 

‘ But it is,’ Luke persisted. ‘ Mr. 
Friars’ acceptances, so far as I am 
concerned, are precisely what | 
have said.’ 

‘Pardon me; I had no intention 
of seeming to doubt your word. I 
only meant there must be some 
error. If you only consider the 
matter yourself—I have paid two- 
fifty off the original debt; and 
it would be simply monstrous to 
suppose the interest could have 
swelled the balance to just upon a 
thousand pounds.’ 

* Nevertheless, that is the amount 
of Mr. Friars’ liability.’ 

‘ Austin, come here for a moment, 
please,’ said Mr. Monteith, ‘and see 
whether there be not some great 
mistake.’ 

‘O, it is of no use my troubling,’ 
Austin answered. ‘I daresay it is 
all right enough. Ross is sure to 
know ; and, for the rest, when a 
Christian gets amongst Jews, what 
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can he expect but to have his teeth 
drawn, by way of reprisal, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘If you have got amongst Jews, 
—by which phrase I presume you 
mean usurers,’ remarked Luke,— 
‘you never became acquainted with 
them through me. I am quite 
willing to show Mr. Monteith 
vouchers for every farthing of dis- 
count I have had to pay; when I 
think he will consider, taking into 
account that yours were by no 
means first-class bills, you have 
paid very moderately for your re- 
newals,’ 

‘But, sir,’ interposed Mr. Mon- 
teith, ‘ only recollect—five hundred 
pounds original debt, and half paid 
off.’ 

‘One thousand original debt, 
and one-fourth paid off,’ corrected 
Luke Ross. 

‘Why, Austin, you told me,’ be- 
gan Mr. Monteith, when his son- 
in-law interposed— 

‘I do not recollect in the least 
what I told you. Whatever I may 
have said, I believed it at the time; 
but I really have had so much to 
annoy me, that I cannot profess to 
remember the particulars of every 
conversation, or the details of each 
pecuniary transaction. I accepted 
whatever bills Ross sent me, to get 
rid of fuss and trouble. Very often 
I accepted on a blank stamp. It 
is impossible for a gentleman to 
carry a day-book and journal and 
ledger about in his head, and keep 
making petty entries in them every 
half-minute through the day.’ 

‘I should have thought it more 
impossible for a gentleman not to 
pay his just debts,’ answered Mr. 
Monteith gravely. ‘I must think 
this matter over, however.— Mr. 
Ross, I fancy I owe you some apo- 
logy ; but I hardly yet know how 
to frame it. I appear to have fallen 
into a great error, and— 

Sharply Austin turned and look- 
ed towards his father-in-law, who 
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stopped and faltered in his sen- 
tence, and whose hand shook as 
he lifted the list of bills from the 
table. 

‘I wish you would both leave 
me,’ he went on.—‘ Mr. Ross, you 
shall receive a letter. Good-after- 
noon.’ 

‘ Good-afternoon, sir,’ Luke ans- 
wered, though the words seemed 
to stick in his throat, and he fol- 
lowed Austin, who had already 
quitted the room. 

The moment the door closed 
behind them, Mr. Monteith’s firm- 
ness gave way, and, covering his 
face with his hands, he cried like 
a child. 

He was beginning at last to un- 
derstand the nature of the man to 
whom he had given his child ; more 
accurately he measured the extent 
of his own commercial danger, if 
he failed to take warning in time. 

There was a mystery about those 
bills held by Luke Ross, and about 
Luke’s own relations both with re- 
gard to Yorke and Austin, which 
he could not penetrate. Only one 
thing he was sure off, namely, that 
Austin had lied; and that convic- 
tion undermined the foundation of 
every gcodly castle he had built 
on the faith of this man’s truthful- 
ness and honour. 

It was a blow, and he could not 
bear it as he might once have done; 
and perhaps in the whole of his life 
Alexander Monteith never spent a 
bitterer quarter of an hour than 
that he passed after the departure 
of the man who had certainly seal- 
ed Austin’s fate. 

For within a week Luke Ross 
read in the Gazette that the part- 
nership hitherto existing between 
Alexander Monteith and Austin 
Friars, 420 Leadenhall-street, was 
dissolved by mutual consent; and 
the next morning he heard from 
both Messrs. Howe and Lovell 
and the United Kingdom Banking 
Company that Mr. Monteith had 


satisfied their claims in the matter 
of A. Friars’ dishonoured accept- 
ances. 

Farther, Mr. Ross received an 
intimation from Mr. Monteith’s 
solicitor that the remaining bills 
would, on coming to maturity, be 
provided for by Mr. Monteith, and 
retired through his bankers; which 
they were. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
YORKE’S PLEASANT MISSION. 


YorKE ForpeE sat alone in her 
little drawing-room at Wandsworth. 
Two months had elapsed since she 
sat there with her husband ; yet it 
was of that evening and that inter- 
view she thought whilst she looked 
at the blazing fire. 

She was thinking of what fol- 
lowed after she told him the name 
of that man for whose sake she had 
made herself an outcast; of how 
her husband strove to win the 
whole story from her; and how 
she refused to tell it, or to endea- 
vour to excuse herself, even by a 
word. She knew the old love was 
not dead in his heart ; she felt that, 
had she repeated to him every in- 
cident of the past just as it hap- 
pened, his pity and his affection 
would have made him forget his 
family pride and his righteous pre- 
judices, and remember nothing 
save that his wife had sinned 
against, and been forgiven by, him. 

But Yorke would not help him 
to forgive her. From that past 
which had once seemed so beauti- 
ful, she refused to lift the veil. Of 
her long remorse, of her desertion, 
of all she had suffered when, the 
glamour gone, she knew her idol 
for what he really was, she spoke 
no single word. How it all came 
about—how she went so far astray 
—with what manner of man she 
had elected to go hand-in-hand to 
meet sin and shame and sorrow— 
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she had no mind to tell. She could 
have won him back, she knew; 
and sitting looking at the fire, she 
was wondering whether she had 
done rightly in refusing to let him, 
whose past she had cursed, be the 
judge of what was best for them 
both in the future. 

Had she loved him, she knew 
that she could not have held 
out against all his entreaties for 
her to conceal nothing. Uncon- 
sciously she understood he was 
longing for some excuse to take 
her to his heart and his home ; but 
she did not care for him ; and just 
because she did not care —be- 
cause she had thought of herself 
alone during that interview, as she 
thought of herself alone that morn- 
ing when she fled away from Mil- 
den—Yorke sat taking herself to 
task, and wondering whether Luke 
Ross were right when he said she 
had wronged her husband a second 
time. 

It was about the hardest sen- 
tence Luke ever forced himself to 
utter; and Yorke had looked at 
him with surprised eyes when he 
spoke it. 

‘You should have told him 
everything, Yorke,’ he repeated, 
‘just as you told me that night by 
the river. He has a right to know 
everything, even to the extent of 
how little you were really to blame.’ 

‘ How little!’ Yorke repeated bit- 
terly ; and then there came again 
that sorrowful look into her eyes, 
which had haunted Mr. Forde ever 
since he left her, and which seemed 
to come and plead to him when he 
sat lonely and broken-hearted in 
the house made desolate by her sin. 

What an ending for a life which 
might have turned out so differ- 
ently! What a satire on the pro- 
mise and innocence of her youth! 
And yet, in one sense, she was the 
same as when he first beheld her 
in her father’s garden; and Mr. 
Forde felt it—felt that, though she 


might have sullied the purity of 
her angel’s wings, there was never- 
theless the angel’s nature in her 
still. 

Of all his goodness since that 
interview Yorke thought, moreover 
—of the letters he had written full 
of tenderness and compassion—of 
one more especially received only 
that morning, in which, after la- 
menting her obstinate determina- 
tion to take no money from him, 
he proceeded : 

‘If you could bring yourself to 
do it, I wish you would tell me 
all about this grievous matter from 
beginning to end. Dismiss from 
your mind that sad morning’s work, 
which marred both our lives. Write 
to me, not as your husband, but as 
your friend. I would help you still, 
Yorke, if it be in my power to make 
the future any better for you than 
the past has been.’ 

To this she answered : 

‘You can do nothing for me, ex- 
cept forget, if possible, that I ever 
existed. If that be impossible, for- 
give.’ 

And now, sitting by the fire, she 
pictured the man she had wronged 
—whose happiness she had so ut- 
terly blasted—reading those few 
lines. She beheld the old-fashioned 
house, the stately trees, the spread- 
ing lawns, the goodly park ; andthen 
she looked into a certain well-re- 
membered room, which the owner 
of that fair estate appropriated 
peculiarly to himself, and beheld 
him open the letter, and then, after 
reading, lay it down, sorrowing be- 
cause all the love he had given 
her, all the infinite tenderness he 
had felt for her, was incapable, first 
or last, of winning any return. 

‘O, that I could love him even 
now ! Yorke thought, the firelight 
shimmering through her tears ; and 
then, remembering how she had 
loved another, and how thoroughly 
that love was expurgated from her 
heart, she began to wonder whether, 
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if she had abided by the vows she 
took upon her when she was so 
young, and able to realise so little 
of their meaning, she might not, as 
time went by, have grown to love 
this man, who was at once so con- 
stant and so forbearing—who even 
in her degradation forgot not the af- 
fection he had borne her—who still 
was too careless of others, too care- 
ful for her, to seek to free himself 
by dragging her name into a court 
of law, but who had in one of his 
letters offered to divorce her, if by 
so doing he could make her life 
happier. 

It was a cheerful retrospect for 
her, that look back along the path 
she had travelled ; but I think the 
bitterest thought in it was, that she 
had lost so much for such a man as 
Austin Friars—for one of whom she 
could never think save with hu- 
miliation, who had been weak, and 
false, and cruel, and dishonest, and 
ungenerous, and untrue. 

Poor fool! in her girlish blind- 
ness she had invested this man 
with every good quality, with every 
lofty attribute ; and now, behold! 
she had learned to distinguish evil 
from good, and sour from sweet, 
only to understand how utterly 
worthless the man was for whose 
sake she had risked everything a 
woman holds most precious—risked 
and lost. For others, happy homes, 
honoured names, loving husbands, 
affectionate children ; for her, the 
desolate hearth and the empty 
heart and the never quiet con- 
science till the end. 

And, looking forward through 
the waste of long, lonely years 
that stretched far away before, 
Yorke’s soul died within her ; and, 
unable any longer to endure the 
pain, she rose hastily from her 
chair, and, walking to the window, 
looked into the road, strewed with 
leaves that the October blasts had 
stripped from off the trees. 

As she looked, a carriage, which 


had passed a few minutes before, 
returned and stopped at the gate. 
Involuntarily almost, Yorke step- 
ped back, without seeing that the 
lady who alighted and walked up 
to the hall-door was Mary, Austin’s 
wife. Even had she seen, she 
could not well have done other- 
wise than she did—namely, remain 
quietly in the drawing-room till the 
servant announced, ‘ Mrs. Friars.’ 

Mrs. Friars! Well, well, there 
was a time when Yorke never ex- 
pected to hear that name with so 
little emotion ; and when Mary, 
throwing back her veil, and stretch- 
ing out her little hand, began, ‘You 
did not expect to see me here, 
Mrs. Friars,’ the other answered, 
with perfect composure, and some 
show of cordiality, ‘No; but Iam 
very glad to see you, nevertheless.’ 

‘Now that I call really kind, 
said Mary, ‘after what you — I 
mean, remembering hew positively 
you declined in Scott’s- yard to 
have anything to do with me, I 
felt nervous while intruding here. 
But I wanted so much to see you, 
and Mr. Ross assured me you 
would not mind, and the end of it 
all is—I am here.’ 

‘Will you not sit down? Yorke 
suggested, wheeling at the same 
time a comfortable chair up near 
the fire. She was not going to say 
she felt glad a second time. Indeed, 
the first assurance had been almost 
surprised from her. Not that the 
sight of Mary affected her now as it 
had done then. Time had cer- 
tainly worked wonders for Yorke, 
and save when she was thinking 
of her husband and all the misery 
brought upon him by her, the past 
wasnot very present with the woman 
who now waited quietly for Mary 
to speak. 

‘Dear Mrs. Friars,’ began Aus- 
tin’s wife, ‘I am so unhappy.’ 

Yorke looked at her for a mo- 
ment intently, and then said, ‘I 
am very sorry to hear it.’ 
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‘I know what you are thinking, 
though you are too polite to give 
utterance to it—that I do not look 
unhappy; but I am very, very 
miserable for all that.’ 

She did not, certainly, appear 
one’s ideal ofa very, very miserable 
woman ; since, in her pretty bon- 
net, and jaunty jacket, and rich 
dress, she looked both lovely and 
happy; but there were some fret- 
ful lines about her eyes, and a 
little pettish pucker in her fore- 
head that assured Yorke some- 
thing must be amiss. Something 
—could it be between Austin and 
herself ? With all her heart, Yorke 
hoped it was not ; yea, with all her 
strength she prayed sorrow might 
never be brought to this child by 
him. 

‘The whole thing is this,’ Mary 
went on; ‘papa and Austin have 
quarrelled. Papa says it is all 
Austin’s fault ; and Austin says it 
was all caused by Mr. Ross ; and 


Mr. Ross would not say whose 


fault it was. I called at his office 
to-day, hoping to see you; and I 
could not help showing him I felt 
vexed. I donot like him. Con- 
sidering all he owes to Austin, and 
how badly he treated him about 
stepping into his connection, I do 
think he ought at least to have re- 
frained from making mischief with 
papa. And then he declined dis- 
cussing the subject with me. He 
said he would rather not argue on 
business matters with a lady; and 
I know he thought I knew nothing 
about business, or anything else, 
for that matter.’ 

‘But what have Mr. Monteith 
and your husband quarrelled about?” 
inquired Yorke. 

* Do you mean to say you do not 
know? Why, I thought Mr. Ross 
told you everything ; and he knows. 
It was about some money that 
Austin did not think he was en- 
titled to pay—although, for peace’ 
sake, he consented to do so—and 


Mr. Ross was mixed up in the 
matter, and told papa Austin had 
not paid it quick enough ; and papa 
would not hear a word Austin had 
to say, but flew into a terrible pas- 
sion, and declared he would dis- 
solve the partnership ; and he has 
done it too.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear all this,’ 
Yorke said ; ‘ very sorry.’ 

‘I felt sure you would, and that 
is why I have come to you. You 
cannot think how wretched it is at 
home now. Papa sits in one room, 
and when Austin is there — which 
I cannot say is often now—he sits 
in another. Then papa calls me 
“poor Mary !” and when he takes 
Alick on his knee, he always says 
* Poor child !” and it makes me miser- 
able. I cry myself to sleep every 
night. If Austin had robbed some- 
body, as he says himself, he could 
not be thought worse of. And 
now he will have to begin every- 
thing again, start in business afresh, 
and work like a slave; and all 
through Mr. Ross.’ 

‘I amvery sorry,’ Yorke repeated. 

She could not well say anything 
else, or tell Mary it was her money 
she was speaking of; her money 
which had not been paid ; her 
money for the return of which 
Luke Ross had battled, so itseemed, 
a little too hotly. 

‘And do you know,’ Mary went 
on, ‘ Mr. Ross would scarcely give 
me youraddress ? I had suchtrouble 
to get him to write it down. He 
said he must first obtain your per- 
mission. So absurd, you know ; 
just as if you were hiding away.’ 

And the little lady, who was at 
the moment full of her own troubles 
and Austin’s wrongs, never noticed 
the flush that mantled Yorke’s 
cheek, nor the sudden swiftness 
with which her eyes sought the 
ground. 

‘Mr. Ross only meant,’ was the 
reply, ‘that here, as was the case in 
Scott’s-yard,I donotreceive visitors.’ 
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‘ But ifa person want to see you 
so very particularly as I did, you 
would not call that visiting, should 
you? And do you really lead the 
same hermit-like life you used to 
do? I shall soon begin to think, 
with Austin, that Mr. Ross will not 
let you go out—that he wants to 
keep you entirely for himself.’ 

‘My dear—hush! entreated 
Yorke ; then suddenly added, ‘ Did 
Austin say that—did he indeed ?” 

‘Yes; but jestingly, of course,’ 
answered Mary, a little frightened 
at Yorke’s manner. 

‘Well, if he ever say it again, 
will you answer that it is not a re- 
mark he ought tomake? Tell him 
I said so, and that he well knows 
why.’ 

‘Dear Mrs. Friars, I am so vexed ; 
I had not the slightest intention of 
annoying you, only it all seems 
mysterious—like something in a 
novel ; not in the least like any- 
thing real.’ 


* By the time you are as old as 
I am,’ Yorke replied, ‘you will 
understand that some things in 
novels will strike you as being 
much more real than the recollec- 
tion of the contented and happy 


life you have led till now. But 
what nonsense I am talking! Why 
should trouble ever touch you ?” 

‘It has touched me,’ Mary ans- 
wered plaintively. ‘ I lost our little 
baby ; and now there is this quar- 
rel. I did not fret one-half so 
much about my child as I have 
over this matter. It suffered so 
terribly, I was almost glad when 
God took it ; but this is different. 
It is dreadful to see the two people 
I love best in the world never 
speaking to each other if they can 
help it. And it will drive Austin 
quite away from home. He has 
dined at his club every night this 
week, and never returned till nearly 
one o'clock ; and I did not know 
who to come to in all the world 
for help but yourself.’ 


‘I fear youhavecometoa broken 
reed,’ Yorke answered. 

‘No; if anybody could set it all 
right, you could. Both Austin and 
papa think so much of you; and 
O, Mrs. Friars, if you could bring 
about a reconciliation, Is* ‘**4 be 
so happy !” 

‘But what i as to 
do?’ inquired ¥ ‘All the 
mischief seems to be done, and I 
do not see that any interference of 
mine, or of anybody else, will mend 
the matter,’ 

*‘O yes, it would !—they would 
listen to you. Austin is quite will- 
ing to make it up. He is so for- 
giving and good, I cannot imagine 
how papa could quarrel with him ; 
and if only papa would make the 
least sign, we might all be comfort- 
able again.’ 

‘But how could I go to your 
father and speak to him on such a 
subject ?? Yorke exclaimed. ‘He 
would think me most impertinent 
and officious. In fact, I should 
quite expect him to refuse to hear 
a word I had to say.’ 

* You could tell him I asked you 
to interfere,’ said Mary; ‘that I 
came down here on purpose ; and 
that it will break my heart if he 
and Austin go on as they are doing, 
it will’ And Mary’s eyes filled full 
of tears that trickled down her soft 
fair cheeks, and moved Yorke’s 
heart with a strange compassion. 

She had not thought Mary much 
improved by her marriage, nor was 
she: she had adopted so many of 
Austin’s ideas and turns of ex- 
pression, that at first it seemed as 
if the Mary Monteith she remem- 
bered coming in her shy beauty 
to Scott’s-yard, in order to make 
friends, were departed, and ano- 
ther and more commonplace Mary 
walked about the world clothed 
with her body and speaking with 
her voice ; but when she came to 
talk earnestly on any subject, whe- 
ther of her dead child or her living 
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father, there came a pathos into 
her tone, and an eager earnest 
expression into her face, which 
touched Yorke’s heart, as the sight 
of the young girl with her tender 
beauty had touched it that day 
when she entered the city sitting- 
room, offering to be friends. 

‘ But, my dear child, why not tell 
him all this yourself?’ Yorke sug- 
gested after a moment’s pause. 

‘TI have told him ; and it was of 
no use. He only shook his head 
and said, “Ah, Mary, you do not 
understand !” Of course, I know 
I am not clever like you, and per- 
haps I cannot understand ; but it 
seems miserable to have people 
quarrelling ; and I know if anybody 
were able to reconcile them, it 
would be you.’ 

‘I fear you over-rate both my 
abilities and my powers of per- 
suasion,’ Yorke answered. 

‘I do not. I know both papa 
and Austin think you the cleverest 
woman that ever lived, ‘and be- 
sides—’ 

‘Besides what? the other in- 
quired. 

*O, you know what I mean quite 
well ; papa would have liked you 
to marry him—and I wish you had ; 
O, I wish you had !—everything 
would have been so different.’ 

‘Did Austin tell you that also? 
Yorke asked, with an ever-increas- 
ing wonder at the extent of his 
communicativeness. 

* Yes, he did, before I went to 
see you ; and that was one reason 
why I wanted to go, because I 
thought you might fancy I should 
not like it, and—’ 

‘Should you mind my asking you 
to say nothing more on that sub- 
ject? Yorke interrupted. ‘ You 
cannot think, you cannot imagine 
how inexpressibly painful these re- 
miniscences are to me. If you 
think I can serve you, i am willing 
to try; and should no good result 
from my visit to your father, you 


will know, at all events, that I have 
done my best.’ 

‘Thank you, a thousand times 
over! Mary cried out joyfully; ‘and 
you will come and see me some- 
times, will you not? I want to in- 
troduce you to my boy. He is 
such a darling! You would love 
him, I am sure. Dear Mrs. Friars, 
had you ever any children ? 

*I have none now,’ Yorke ans- 
wered ; and Mary, feeling the hand 
she held twitch a little, pressed it 
with feminine sympathy. She did 
not know that Yorke had mentally 
added to her sentence the words, 
‘thank God ! 

‘ Forgive me,’ Mary said; ‘I did 
not mean to give you pain. You 
will let us be friends, at last. I 
do so want a woman to love and 
talk to—as I could love and talk 
to you.’ 

And the sweet face was raised 
pleadingly to Yorke, who replied, 
‘It cannot be, dear. There is a 
mystery about me, as you have 
guessed; and that mystery must 
for ever prevent my seeking fresh 
friends, or letting any one make a 
friend of me. I wonder Austin, who 
has told you so much, never told 
you that.’ 

‘ You have suffered terribly, Iam 
afraid,’ Mary exclaimed. 

‘Not so much as I have made 
others suffer,’ Yorke replied. ‘ But 
all this cannot interest you, or 
benefit me,’ she added hastily. ‘I 
will go to your father and see 
whether it be possible to make 
peace.’ 

She said this in a tone which 
clearly proved that she wished the 
interview ended; but still Mary 
lingered. 

‘I wish,’ she whispered—‘ I wish 
you would tell me everything.’ 

‘Don’t you know,’ Yorke ans- 
wered, ‘that children often wish 
for things that they cannot have, 
that it would be very bad for them 
to have? And although you are a 
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wife and a mother, you are very 
little more than a child still.’ 

‘That is what Austin says,’ re- 
marked Mary with a pout; then 
added next moment, ‘If I am a 
child, kiss me like one ; and she 
put up her red lips, to which Yorke 
pressed her own, feeling all the 
while she was not the same Yorke 
who had fully believed, in Scott’s- 
yard, that Mary’s words and Mary’s 
caresses would drive her mad. 

Weeks, months, years, lay be- 
tween that time and this; and God 
had been so merciful to this poor 
sinner, as to deaden the agony and 
the shame she endured in the first 
shock of finding that the man she 
believed true to her, though false 
to all else, meant to make the hope 
she had unconsciously cherished 
impossible. 

On the evening of that same day 
Luke came down from town. He 
felt anxious to learn the result of 
Mary’s visit. He was nervously 
fearful lest Yorke might be vexed 
both at what he had done, and 
at the fact of his keeping her in 
ignorance about the matter ; and 
something of this he expressed to 
Yorke, who answered, 

‘I am not such an idolater as to 
desire to sacrifice every other hu- 
man being’s interests on any altar, 
whether that of affection or the 
memory of affection ; which was 
about the plainest intimation Luke 
had ever heard her make that the 
old love was dead as the once green 
leaves now littering the side-paths 
and roadway. 

‘I have promised,’ she went on, 
‘to see Mr. Monteith, and try 
whether I cannot reconcile him and 
his son-in-law.’ 

‘You will find it a particularly 
pleasant mission,’ he remarked. 

‘I do not mind that if it prove 
profitable,’ she replied. ‘ [ am glad 
you have come down this evening 
and told me all the ins-and-outs of 
the affair, for now I shall know 
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better what to say. I do not blame 
you, Luke, remember, one atom; 
and I cannot regret that Mr. Mon- 
teith’s eyes are opened at last, 
though I am sorry it fell to your 
lot to enlighten him.’ 

‘So am I, heartily,’ Luke ans- 
wered ; but nevertheless he re- 
turned to London with a much 
lighter heart than he had carried 
in his breast since that day when 
he read out to Mr. Monteith a list 
of Mr. Austin Friars’ little bills. 


As for Yorke, she went the next 
day to London, and to Leadenhall- 
street, where she spent a full hour 
closeted with Mr. Monteith; who 
at first plainly told her she knew 
nothing whatever of the circum- 
stances of the case, that she held 
a brief in a cause of which she was 
entirely ignorant. 

Patiently— for the woman pos- 
sessed the divine virtue of listening 
attentively— Yorke heard all he 
had to advance, and then replied, 

‘I know Austin Friars better 
than you are ever likely to know 
him. Itmay be even that in some 
respects I despise him more, and 
with greater reason ; but I see no 
result save grievous unhappiness 
which can ensue if you persist in re- 
fusing to be reconciled to him. He 
is your daughter’s husband—you 
cannot undo that. You are giving 
him a pretext for absenting himself 
from home he will not be slow to 
take advantage of. You are plac- 
ing your daughter in the trying 
position of judging between you 
and him, and you are affording so- 
ciety the pleasure of saying: “See 
what a mistake Mr. Monteith has 
made, and what a miserable error 
that marriage has proved!” If one 
have soiled linen, you remember— 
and I suppose most people have 
some—it is as well not to plant one’s 
wash-tub in front of the Royal Ex- 
change.’ 

‘What do you want me to do?” 
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asked Mr. Monteith, relaxing a lit- 
tle in spite of himself. ‘I presume 
you do not desire that I should take 
the fellow back into partnership ?” 

‘Certainly not,’ Yorke answered. 
‘No one who knows him as I do 
could counsel such a step. If he 
were not able to pay his debts, and 
to keep himself clear of trouble, 
when once he entered this house, 
I say he deserved, after the bitter 
experience he had passed through, 
to be turned out of it. All I ask 
is, that in Manchester-square you 
will try to forget the City ; that you 
will remember only, for the future, 
he is your daughter's husband, not 
that he was your partner, and de- 
ceived you.’ 

‘It is his deceit and lying I find 
so hard to forgive,’ Mr. Monteith 
remarked. 

‘Ifyou knew everything,—if you 
knew all about his past as I do,— 
you might find reasons and excuses 
for both. I do not want to defend 
him or his conduct. Perhaps there 
is no one on earth who has so low 
an opinion of both, and with better 
reason than myself; but as this 


quarrel has come about through 
me, I ask you to patch it up—to 
make, if you like to put it so, the 
best of a bad business. He is not 
different now from what he was 
when you accepted him for your 
son-in-law. The only difference is, 
that you look upon him ina clearer 
light.’ 

‘You knew .what he was, and 
you knew me, and yet you never 
warned me bya word,’ the old man 
answered a little bitterly. 

‘Ah, Mr. Monteith, were the 
past to be lived over again I could 
do no differently: my lips were 
sealed.’ 

It was either something in the 
words or the way she unconsci- 
ously spoke them, which filled 
Mr. Monteith with a terrible sus- 
picion. It just entered his mind, 
and then he put it aside as he 
might a suggestion from the Evil 
One ; for the notion that occurred 
to him was this: 

‘Was it for sake of my son-in- 
law this woman left her husband, 
and were they both in league 
against me ?” 
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THE RETREAT. 





——_>——_ 





HERE let us couch in fern, 
And gaze adown the forest’s dim arcade, 
Where little patches of bright sunlight burn, 
Companioned of deep shade. 


Hark ! in the oak o’erhead 
The cry of the young ravens, hunger-vex’d ; 
See, too, faint-scented lilies, richly fed, 
Hint at the sweet old text. 


How hush’d the spot and still, 
Save for a rustling squirrel frolicsome, 
Or from a bird’s heart leaps a silver trill, 
Too happy to be dumb! 


How the green lizards glide 
Where, on that broken bank, the sunbeams sleep ! 
What beetles, by gemm’d corselets glorified, 
Among the grasses creep ! 


Note in yon patch of blue, 

Far overhead the lacing boughs among— 

His wings a bell, ringed where the light comes through— 
A hawk at hover hung! 


Hush! not a stir—no word ! 
Here come the rabbits flitting through the bent ; 
And, quick! a rail—see there! Ah, timid bird, 
The grass nods where it went ! 


And lo, the forest-king 
Down yonder avenue, with wide-branched brow, 
Treads proudly! No alarms the breezes bring 
To scare his big heart now! 





Dragon-flies dart and poise We 
Above the pool that sleeps beneath the reeds ; x 
All Nature’s creatures drink that fount of joys, S 
Which from mere life proceeds. 
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How it all teems with life ! 
See here, this earth I scoop up in my hand, 
With little busy workers how ‘tis rife, 
Whose lives by days are spann’d! 





Drops from the mighty sea— 
The Far Existence—whence is drawn the store, 
That swells the full-pulsed veins of you and me— 
The same, nor less nor more. 


Sharing His breath, you mark, 

With us at the Creation’s dawning dim : 

What is man’s right to quench the tiniest spark 
That took its light from Him ? 


Come, friend, thank God with me 
That we can lie within this woodland still, 
And watch His works—how manifold they be— 
With no desire to kill ! 





VOL. VI. Cc 














SNIPE-SHOOTING IN IRELAND. 





READER, has it ever happened to 
you to be on the hills on a bright 
frosty day in January? If not, you 
have a sensation in store for you, 
should such ever be your lot, 
scarcely to be equalled in the 
valley of Grindelwald or the much- 
boasted air of Zermatt. Not that 
the scenery is equal to, or even 
approaches, that of Switzerland ; 
but the pleasure of walking in the 
bright clear air, joined to the anti- 
cipation of sport—in which you will 
indulge, alas ! in vain, for the day is 
too clear for that—makes one feel 
lighter, both mentally and physi- 
cally, until one hardly seems to 
crush out the white crispness of 
the grass in walking, and one’s 
shooting- boots feel like winged 
things, instead of the prosaic, greasy, 
hobnailed realities they are. Nor 
is the scenery to be despised ; 
and when one gazes upon the 
ruddy face of the evening sun, one 
seems to think that he too has 
been walking in the frosty air, and 
is now likewise going to his home, 
red and glad at the completion of 
his pleasant toil. See how his red 
beams tinge the summit of Croagh- 
more, and, mingling with the white 
hoar-frost, produce the pinkness of 
an Alpine sunrise seen from the 
Rigi, so much talked of, and so 
seldom seen; and the pines upon 
the hill-side are like so many 
Christmas - trees, hung with red 
bonbons on the one side, and with 
white on the other. You will ask, 


no doubt, what has all this got to 
do with snipe-shooting? Truly, 
not much with the killing of snipe, 
but much with the enjoyment 
thereof. On such a day the writer 


has walked many a mile in the com- 
pany of a genial old sportsman, of 
a school that is now fast passing 
away—his godfather in the matter 
of sport—a man full of quaint old- 
world sayings we do not hear too 
often now, or, hearing, disregard 
them, and one whom we may allow 
ourselves to think Elia would have 
loved to analyse with sympathetic 
kindness, and to enshrine in one 
of his charming essays; and when 
in the evening we have counted 
up our five or six brace of snipe, 
and perhaps a leash of mallards 
and a teal or a cock, we have found 
ourselves better pleased than with a 
bag of fifteen or sixteen brace, shot 
to a tiresome pottering old dog, 
on a dank muggy November day, 
when the fields are sodden, and 
the air clings to you. There is no 
doubt that a clear frosty day is not 
good for snipe-shooting. In such 
weather, snipe are in great plenty 
in Ireland, and it is said that they 
come thither from colder countries 
during the continuance of a long 
frost. Perhaps, being scattered as 
they are in frosty weather, the in- 
crease in their numbers is more 
apparent than real ; however, there 
is this strong fact in favour of the 
theory, that, should a fortnight’s 
frost come, which seldom happens, 
they will disappear to a large ex- 
tent towards the end of that period, 
even from Ireland; and there is 
no doubt that the snipe’s first cou- 
sin, the woodcock, increases in 
numbers in Ireland during frost. 
In open weather, however, the 
sportsman does not fully appre- 
ciate the numbers of snipe, which 
get up in wisps of perhaps fifty, or 
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even more ; whilst he only sees the 
bird he is aiming at, disregarding 
all the rest for the moment. Such 
questions in natural history, which 
arise in great numbers and never- 
ending variety, form the intellec- 
tual, and perhaps some will say 
the most interesting, aspect of 
sport. Nevertheless, though not 
the best for making a bag, a bright 
day has its advantages, and, as 
was stated some time ago in a 
much-read journal, a snipe in frosty 
weather will fly straight away along 
the stream or ditch in which he is, 
and consequently it is easier to shoot 
him. This, however, is only true 
to a certain extent; for ifa snipe 
rises at fifty yards, as he will in- 
fallibly do on a cloudless day, he 
will be sixty yards away before you 
can get the gun up; and at that 
distance a gun must shoot very 
close to kill a snipe with any cer- 
tainty. Moreover, it is only true, 
at least in the writer’s experience, 
that snipe will fly along the course 
of the stream or dyke in which 
they may be feeding, when there 
is, what is very common in Ireland, 
a high bank or hedge alongside of 
it. Indeed, he frequently tries to 
get the other side of it, if he can, 
but seldom dips out of sight, like 
the woodcock. But should the 
stream be flowing through the mid- 
dle of the field from a spring, or 
running down the hill-side, snipe 
will, in general, fly at right-angles 
to the course of the water, more 
especially should the sportsman be 
walking down the wind, which 
every one knows is the way to 
shoot snipe, and it is submitted that 
a cross shot of this nature is much 
easier than a straight shot at a 
long distance. In the first place, 
the bird does not materially in- 
crease his distance from the gun 
for the first fifteen or twenty yards ; 
and then in a cross shot at a 
snipe you may shoot straight at 
him, making no allowance for his 
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speed of flight, as with a par- 
tridge, by shooting before him, as 
an outside graze will kill him; 
moreover, a partridge, when well 
on the wing, flies faster than a 
snipe, and you must give him the 
middle of the charge; for he is, 
perhaps, the sturdiest of game- 
birds. In addition to this, a snipe 
will get away from you faster than 
any other bird, because he does 
not, like most of the others, waste 
time in rising five or six yards up 
in the air before he begins his level 
flight, but will go away from you 
as near to the ground as he can, 
so that the liveliest of snap-shots 
will have small chance of him when 
he gets up at forty or fifty yards ; 
and on a bright calm day in frost, 
a snipe will seldom be seen nearer 
than thirty yards. Should, how- 
ever, the sky become overclouded 
and threaten snow, plenty of easy 
shooting, and a heavy bag, if the 
powder be straight enough, may be 
looked for. In fact, this time for 
snipeshooting is better than any 
other; for the birds are met with 
one or two at a time, and lie well, 
so that the shooter's attention is 
not distracted by being unable to 
choose his bird, as frequently hap- 
pens with beginners, and sometimes 
even with old hands, in the early 
part of the season, when a wisp of 
snipe or a covey of partridges gets 
up before them. Frequent oppor- 
tunities will be afforded of per- 
forming the feat—the chief ambi- 
tion of snipe-shooters—of killing 
your brace right and left. Some 
wind is, however, a necessary ac- 
companiment ; otherwise you will 
be blinded by the smoke of your 
first barrel. Frosty weather, too, 
has other charms to the sports- 
man; for, amongst other things, 
he is entirely independent of a dog, 
and how great a blessing this is 
will be understood by those who 
have had their temper soured, and 
their shooting spoiled for the re- 
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mainder of the day, by a dog that 
did not understand snipe. A per- 
fect snipe-dog is a treasure seen, 
perhaps, once in a lifetime, and to 
be guarded as such, and requires 
as many qualifications as a chief 
commissioner of police or the hero 
of a novel. He must be slow and 
sure, endowed with a keen nose to 
ferret out the small objects of his 
search ; he must not be young, and 
some even go so far as to say that 
he must be of the male sex. Cer- 
tainly, so far as the writer’s expe- 
rience goes, the other sex are gene- 
rally too fast and flighty for snipe, 
and will behave admirably on one 
day, and on the next seem to lose 
all sense of smell. Besides this, the 
dog must be specially trained and 
entirely reserved for snipe; and, 
indeed, he is seldom good for any- 
thing else, on account of his slow- 
ness ; but if he should be used for 
other game for any length of time 
exclusively, he will probably forget 
all about setting snipe, and will 
overrun them for the first few hours 
after he is brought back to them, 
to the great detriment of one’s tem- 
per and shooting. Other qualifica- 
tions, too, there are, such as being 
trained to obey signals of the hand; 
but almost any dog worked ex- 
clusively by one man will do 
this, although very few will do it 
to a stranger; for an intelligent 
dog will work much better for a 
master in whom he has confi- 
dence. 

Besides the pleasure of being in- 
dependent of a dog, your sport will 
probably be more varied than in 
open weather. The flocks of wild 
ducks, which, when banded to- 
gether a hundred at a time on the 
large pools and lakes, would be per- 
fectly unapproachable and watch- 
ful through their scouts, are now 
scattered in small flocks of from 
three to ten, and any turn of the 
stream may bring you in upon five 
or six mallards, or an equal num- 
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ber of ducks. Up they get with a 
splash and a loud frightened quack- 
quack, and go whistling through 
the air until your breech-loader 
sounds the death-knell, sharp and 
quick, of a brace, and they come 
tumbling to the ground with, O, 
such athud ! tinging the white grass 
with their blood. A heavy load for 
your keeper to carry (we don’t 
have game-carts in Ireland happily) 
for the rest of the day, pounding 
his sides at many a ditch, and 
wearing the strap of the game-bag 
into his shoulder, until towards 
evening he is ready to curse any- 
thing with a feather on it, yet never- 
theless secretly joyful and proud 
at having to walk home through 
the village in the twilight display- 
ing the well-distended bag to the 
neighbours standing at their cot- 
tage-doors in the full light of the 
peat-fires to see him pass. Yet 
somewhat disdainful too, nor ready 
to answer questions, except to the 
most intimate and privileged of his 
friends, nor to give any informa- 
tion about the day’s sport, beyond 
what can be gleaned from a glance 
through the net of his own making 
in the side of the bag, and which he 
has specially provided for the pur- 
pose of showing that the contents 
are not a sham, but real. A very 
hero as he walks along regardless. 
But this is the evening, rather than 
the day, to which we will return. 
That great hedge down in the 
valley is sure to hold a cock or 
two. Such a hedge as has not 
been seen in England for many a 
day, for there the destroying hand 
of the farmer has been busy with 
billhook and hatchet, and such 
things are an abomination in his 
eyes. A hedge that has grown and 
flourished, nor felt the hand of man 
for years—years the existence of 
which dates back to what time the 
memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. Some twenty feet high, 
and seven or eight thick, with a 
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bright, clear, noisy brook running 
alongside of it. A home for wood- 
cocks, where they can shelter when 
disturbed in the adjoining wood. 
Whir! up he gets, with a crash 
through the bushes ; and in your 
anxiety to shoot him, and fright at 
the noise, he is missed, as many a 
cock was missed before, and will 
be missed again in the same way, 
though seemingly an easy shot in 
theopen. But stop; he has dropped 
a couple of hundred yards farther 
down the stream. Beware this 
time, for he will go away like a 
shot when roused a second time. 
He knows now that you are hunt- 
ing him, and will do his best to 
baffle you. If the hedge were a 
little lower, your chance would be 
small, unless there were two guns, 
one for each side of the hedge. 
He would pop over like lightning, 
and be seen no more, unless caught 
with a snap-shot on the top of the 
hedge, in which case he is gene- 
rally mangled, owing to the short 
distance. Or again, whilst slip- 
ping or scrambling in getting over 
some frozen ditch, a flock of fright- 
ened teal flutter up from the other 
side, and in your hurry they are 
probably missed. But don't be 
ashamed of that, for there is no 
bird so often missed, when he first 
rises, as a teal ; for this reason, that 
he shoots up quite straight and fast, 
for about fifteen or twenty yards 
high in the air; and as he is gene- 
rally shot at then by inexperienced 
sportsmen, so too he is generally 
missed, for the shot will in all pro- 
bability be under the mark. Wait 
until, like an apple thrown up, 
whilst it is between ascending and 
descending, they pause to begin 
their level flight, and you will pro- 
bably knock down three or four 
with your two barrels. Do not, 
however, let fly into the thick of 
them, for it is not the act of a 
sportsman, and generally defeats 
itself, whilst the birds go away 


wounded to perish in some corner; 
but if you are watchful, it will be 
easy in general to get two together, 
or nearly in aline. Nevertheless, 
when all is said, it must be con- 
fessed that a clean right and left 
shot, picking out a brace, nor look- 
ing for more, is a better criterion 
of a sportsman’s powers than the 
most brilliant of—well, pot-shots of 
the former kind. 

The reader is probably asking by 
this time—and with some cause, it 
must be confessed—what connec- 
tion has all this with snipe-shooting ; 
and is, perhaps, anxious to hear 
something about shooting in open 
weather. In this description of 
sport a dog is a necessary, or at 
least a most useful, companion ; 
and his duties will be many and 
various. He must keep to heel 
when you are walking the marshy 
spots for the first time, without 
being eager to rush on or requiring 
to be spoken to; for a word is 
fatal, and enough to arouse a whole 
field full of snipe. But it is curious 
how quickly an intelligent dog will 
learn this part of his business, and 
will actually steal along noiselessly 
behind the sportsman, as stealthily 
as a cat watching a bird. This is 
a better plan than giving him to 
your keeper to hold whilst you walk 
the field ; for, if he is an unruly 
setter—as setters in most cases are 
—he will raise a howling at not 
being allowed, as he thinks, to take 
part in the sport, sufficient to fright- 
en all the game in a country-side. 
In any case, however, the first thing 
he does when released is to gallop 
straight up to his master, perfectly 
regardless of any birds there may 
be between you and him ; and, to 
a certainty, he will put every one 
of them up without giving you a 
set. To be sure, if you spend 50/. 
upon a brace of well- bred well- 
trained setters, or lay out as much 
as that every year in breeding and 
caring and training dogs, such un- 











pleasant little occurrences will not 
happen to you. But this is not the 
common case; and we are sorry 
to say that the average dog is not 
worth 50/. oreven 54. But no one 
need be discouraged at that, for 
there is no doubt that any dog, no 
matter how badly bred,can be made 
useful if reared and kept exclusively 
under one hand ; and the writer is 
old-fashioned enough to think that 
aman is not the worse sportsman 
for training his own dogs, albeit by 
no means a pleasant task. This 
too is a fact which should be borne 
in mind in purchasing a dog—that 
he will probably work better to his 
owner’s hand than to that of the 
intending purchaser, who should 
ask for permission to work the dog 
himself for a short time. Your dog 
must also be able to find the dead 
birds ; for, standing in the midst 
of a wisp of snipe, the shots will 
céme as thick and as fast as you 
can shove in the cartridges, until 
all count is lost of how many are 
shot or where they have fallen. 
This is an evil which breechload- 
ers will aggravate; and hundreds 
of snipe are lost in this way, for, 
when wounded, they hide cunning- 
ly; and they have every facility 
for so doing in the long dark- 
coloured sedgy grass of a marshy 
field. Ifthere should be two guns 
out, it is well, on first entering a 
field to which snipe resort in large 
numbers, to send one of them round 
to the opposite side, to sit behind 
the ditch whilst the other drives the 
birds towards him ; for it is certain 
that, no matter in what direction 
the wind may be blowing, the wild 
birds will cross the ditch to him. 
Indeed, if you have shot over the 
same ground much before, the di- 
rection which they will take and 
the part of the ditch they will cross 
will be known to you; for snipe 
are fond of the same spots, and fly 
from one to the other with the ut- 
most regularity. The best kind of 
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weather for open shooting is a right 
hard blustrous day, with the south- 
west wind screaming and skirling 
along until the great forest-trees 
moan and wave in concert with it, 
beating slow time to its sad music. 
Sad indeed for them, for to-morrow 
many a one will lie uprooted and 
prone to the ground. Then do the 
snipe lie close, and hide their heads 
in the long grass, seeking for shel- 
ter from the wind. If, however, 
they are allowed to get between 
you and the wind—and this will 
often happen, for they will not rise 
until you almost walk upon them 
—they will wriggle from side to 
side in sucha perplexing manner, on 
account of the difficulty of making 
progress against the wind, that it 
will be almost impossible to shoot 
them. Do not go out to shoot in 
low marshy land after heavy rains, 
for then there is too much water 
on the low-lying fields, and the 
snipe are restless and uneasy; as 
they cannot lie down close, but are 
forced to wade about in the pools, 
standing on their long legs and 
watching everything and everybody 
that approaches. After rains the 
sportsman will do well to try the 
turnip-fields ; and, above all, let 
him take to the heather on the 
hills, and, with a careful dog, try and 
search over a small area backwards 
and forwards, and, as with scat- 
tered grouse, he will probably get 
more shots that way than by rushing 
wildly through a whole country- 
side, for the birds are very easily 
disturbed, and keep flying back- 
wards and forwards from one haunt 
to another ; nor do they often stay 
long in the same spot. When on 
the hill-side, too, let your keeper 
use his field-glass, and he will in 
all probability, if he be watchful, see 
many a wisp of snipe on the wing, 
and travelling from place to place. 
The heather too is a favourite re- 
sort of woodcocks in all weathers ; 
and you will see many a cock- 
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grouse stand up before you on a 
heathy tuft, and, crowing defiance, 
fly away to the next hill. He has 
had many a shot fired at him in his 
young days, and now lets no man 
nearer to him than seventy yards. 
Yet there is music to the ear of 
the sportsman in his loud crow; 
and one would be sorry, injurious 
though he may be to the numbers 
of grouse on a preserve, to miss 
him off the hill. 

With regard to the size of the 
shot to be used in snipe-shooting, 
No. 7, the writer thinks, will be the 
best for all purposes. It is large 
enough to shoot a. mallard at thirty 
yards, and it is small enough to 
shoot a snipe at forty; and both 
of these qualifications are in general 
requisite in Irish snipe-shooting. 

As to dress, there is not much 
to be said that has not been bet- 
ter said elsewhere by others ; 
knickerbockers and tweed seem to 
have most votes. Take care only 
to have strong calico pockets to 
your shooting-coat, otherwise your 
cartridges will continually wear 
holes in them, to your great dis- 
comfiture, by the loss of your am- 
munition. 

It does not occur to the writer 
to make any other remark about 
snipe-shooting in Ireland, which, 
however, is not now the thing it 
was some years ago; for here too 


agriculture and the reclamation of 
land is making great and useful 
progress ; and as it encroaches day 
by day on the bog-lands, our little 
friend the snipe, like the savage 
before civilisation, must fly before 
its face. Formerly a good shot 
did not think much of his twenty 
brace of snipe, or at best such bags 
were not scarce where now ten 
brace is seldom reached, and fifteen 
thought something wonderful. Irish 
shooting has, however, still the 
charms of wildness and variety not 
often met with in England, or even 
in Scotland ; and the difficulty of 
attaining the desired object accus- 
toms the sportsman to note and 
closely observe the haunts and 
habits of game-birds, in itself no 
uninteresting branch of natural his- 
tory. Nevertheless old men still 
continue to talk of the past glories 
of the sport, and flout the idea of 
things at present; and not long 
since the writer heard an old keeper 
thus indignantly express himself: 
‘Sure it’s them dhrains that’s doin’ 
it. I know a place meself where 
the masther shot ten brace o’ snipe 
twenty year ago, and there’s corn 
growin’ on it this minnit.’ No 
doubt a very improper state of 
things in the estimation of the old 
man ; but still it is a necessary and 
useful one, and therefore not to be 
deplored by snipe-shooters. 
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Few towns in Europe present a 
more charming appearance than 
Wiirzburg, when seen from a dis- 
tance, especially from the citadel 
of Marienburg. It is situated on 
the banks of the broad rapid 
Main, and entirely surrounded by 
vine-clad hills. Upon one of these 
stands the very ancient castle of 
Marienburg; at the base of which, 
congregated together in _pictur- 
esque confusion, are a number of 
old gabled houses, interspersed 
with three or four quaint - looking 
churches. The larger portion of 


the town lies on the opposite bank 
of the river, and is approached 
by a grand old bridge of stone, 
ornamented with rows of gigantic 


statues. In the centre of quaint 
gables and ornamented roofs, a 
mass of spires shoot up into the 
air, appearing so close together 
that one is led to imagine they 
must all belong to one building. 
Towering above all the rest is the 
graceful spire of the Marien Ka- 
pelle, crowned with its golden im- 
age of the Madonna. Among the 
numerous spires and domes which 
are seen in other parts of the town, 
there is one bearing a striking re- 
semblance to St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The picturesque churches are each 
encircled by a belt of beautiful 
limes, which, when in flower, per- 
fume the air for miles round. One 
of the great peculiarities of Wiirz- 
burg is the quantity of fine trees 
that grow in and about the town. 
Many of its streets are narrow and 
crooked ; but this adds to its attrac- 


tive quaintness. There are no signs 
of the decay so generally found in 
ancient continental towns. Unlike 
most cities in northern Europe, 
Wiirzburg contains several monas- 
teries, for nearly all the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics. The monks 
in their picturesque dresses add 
not a little to the general interest 
and fascination of the town. Per- 
haps, however, the great feature of 
Wiirzburg is the market - place, a 
noble square, with the beautiful 
Marien Kapelle on one side, and 
an ancient quaintly-designed foun- 
tain in the centre. As it is now, 
so has it been for centuries; many 
of the fine old buildings, however, 
have been disfigured by modern 
improvements; but the market- 
place has been allowed to retain 
its venerable aspect. It has been 
the scene of many a life’s drama ; 
and perhaps one of the most touch- 
ing was that of Gabrielle Hoog- 
straeten, a young maiden ‘surpass- 
ing fair,’ wholived therewith her old 
grandfather, Rudolph Hoogstraet- 
en, in the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century. He was a dealer 
in rich stuffs, brocades and gold 
embroidery, shoe-buckles and _fili- 
gree work, with many other things 
of quaint device and rarity. So 
fond was he of the merchant's traf- 
fic, that he would fain have sold 
his beautiful granddaughter, if she 
had been a salable article; as it 
was, he looked upon her, as he did 
upon women-kind generally, as a 
useless encumbrance ; and yet he 
owed a great part of his wealth 
(for report said he was rich) to 
Gabrielle’s beauty. People came 
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from far and near to look upon 
her ; some sauntered into her grand- 
father’s shop, and bought rich stuffs 
they did not want, or paid fancy 
prices for tinsel, that they might 
perchance touch her hand, or at 
least hear the sound of her voice, 
and look into her glorious eyes— 
eyes that were as calm, pure, and 
untroubled as the stars that shone 
down upon her from above. 

The fame of her rare beauty had 
spread far and wide ; and so it came 
to pass that, when travellers jour- 
neyed through the town, they 
made it part of their business to 
catch a glimpse of Gabrielle. If 
they failed, it was acknowledged 
that they had not seen the rarest 
and most marvellous thing in Wiirz- 
burg. 

One bright September morning, 
the market-place presented a won- 
derfully animated and picturesque 
appearance. It was filled with 
huge wagons, drawn by oxen de- 
corated with gay-coloured ribbons 
and tinkling bells; some were laden 
with fruit and vegetables, others 
with dead wild - deer, their rugged 
antlers branching out and mingling 
together in still confusion, while 
the head of a wild- boar, with its 
huge yellow tusks, grinned out from 
among them. Here and there were 
groups of chattering peasants in 
their quaint and varied costumes, 
with sparkling eyes and smiling 
faces, bargaining one with another, 
or trying hard to wheedle an extra 
thaler out of some close-fisted cus- 
tomer. The place was alive with 
merry laughter and musical voices. 
Substantial citizens, and people of 
high degree, sauntered to and fro 
among the peasantry ; but all ma- 
naged by some means or other to 
pass twice or thrice by the store 
of old Rudolph Hoogstraeten. Ga- 
brielle stood in the doorway, lean- 
ing on a pile of rich-coloured stuffs 
with careless unconscious grace. 
It would be a difficult matter to 
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paint in mere words the exquisite 
loveliness of this young girl. The 
sun itself, with all the latest improve- 
ments, would have failed to present 
anything bearing the slightest re- 
semblance to her. Those who 
have seen the Beatrice Cenci in 
the Louvre, with its shy, half-play- 
ful, half-pensive expression of coun- 
tenance, may form some idea of 
Gabrielle. She had the same large 
soft hazel eyes, bright brown hair, 
and creamy complexion as the poet- 
painter has given to the lovely 
Cenci ; and over all her features 
was the same mysterious shadow, 
like the dawn of a great sorrow 
that as yet lay far off. She rested 
her cheek upon her hand, and 
looked out thoughtfully upon the 
animated scene; she was evidently 
no eager gazer, no amused spec- 
tator ; for though there was a smile 
upon her lips, her eyes had that 
strange far-away look in them that 
may sometimes be traced in the 
eyes of those who are doomed to 
suffer, as though the soul, as it 
approached its own immortality, 
saw something that could not be 
fully revealed while it was shrouded 
by the flesh. Close by, regarding 
her with looks of passionate admi- 
ration, stood the lord of Marien- 
burg Castle, which still in this 
nineteenth century forms such a 
great feature in the attractions of 
Wiirzburg. He had been watching 
her graceful motionless figure for 
some moments ; then heapproached 
her slowly, touched her lightly on 
the shoulder ; she turned quickly, 
and made way for him to pass. 

‘You will find my grandfather 
within, my lord Baron,’ she said, 
making a respectful obeisance to 
him. 

* You know it is not your grand- 
father I want to see,’ he answered ; 
and as he spoke, his eyes seemed 
literally to feast upon her beauty. 
‘You know right well it is not your 
grandfather that draws me here, 
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from the castle to the market-place, 
so often and so sorely against my 
will.’ 

‘ Against mine too,’ murmured 
the girl to herself as she turned her 
head wearily away. 

‘ You look thoughtful, Gabrielle,’ 
he said. ‘What would I give to 
know that you thought of me? You 
must think of me sometimes, for I 
am always thinking of you, and 
wondering what shape— 

*O, no, no! she said, interrupt- 
ing him, and shrinking from his 
sight and from histouch. ‘I never 
think of you at all.’ 

He had taken her hand and was 
looking in her face. He spoke in 
such earnest passionate tones, that 
the passers-by smiled and went on 
whispering together. 

‘Yes, yes, sometimes in your 
prayers, Gabrielle,’ he answered. 
‘You pray for me and for all sin- 
ners.’ 

*I pray for all men ; but I ¢Aink 
only of those I love.’ A soft dreamy 
light came into the girl’s eyes as she 
spoke ; but the man’s face glowed, 
and his fierce love burst forth, as, 
gripping her fast by the wrist, he 
said : 

‘It were wiser to have said 
“those I like ;” for if there be one 
among them whom you dare to 
love, pray for him,— ay, pray 
heartily.’ 

The girl shrank from him, and a 
look, half - uneasiness, half- fear, 
crossed her face as she said, 

‘O, go away, go away! You 
make me the talk of the market- 
place.’ 

‘Not I,’ he answered, glancing 
angrily round ; ‘it is your beauty 
that draws all eyes on you. Come 
in, Gabrielle; come in. Old Hoog- 
straeten is careful of his dead gold ; 
but he leaves you, his living trea- 
sure, exposed to the gaze of every 
thief and beggar in the town. 
Gabrielle, he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘it is not in human 
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nature to withstand such love as 
mine ; why do you look so shy and 
shrinking when I am with you? Is 
it my rank that frightens you ? 

‘No, no; it is yourself; the 
girl shivered slightly as she spoke. 
‘I do not know why I should be 
afraid, but your eyes are so fierce, 
they burn me; you persecute me 
now with your love, but I fear that 
you may one day persecute me with 
your hatred. O, go your way, and 
let me go mine! Avoid the mar- 
ket-place, and I will avoid the 
castle.’ 

‘You have done that for many 
days; by avoiding the castle, do 
you think to avoid me?’ 

‘No; for I am safer from you 
there than ere. You dare not 
speak or look at me in the presence 
of Adolph or Madam Hildegarde, 
as you are doing now; but—’ 

‘But what? he urged, looking 
eagerly in her face. 

‘I know that my presence there 
displeases her; she has treated me 
so coldly and spoken so sternly 
that I will not brave her anger 
even for Adolph’s sake, albeit his 
life is lonely without me.’ 

‘Say but the word, Gabrielle, 
and you shall be mistress of 
Marienburg. Hildegarde shall be 
taught to treat you with all hon- 
our, all regard; or as you enter 
the castle by one gate, she shall 
quit it by another.’ 

‘Now, indeed, you make me 
flush with indignation,’ said Ga- 
brielle warmly. ‘Would you put 
disgrace and insult upon a noble 
lady, with your own blood in her 
veins, for the mere pleasure of a 
face like mine? I shall begin to 
think that there is some evil taint 
upon me, which can tempt a man 
to disgrace his own kith and kin.’ 

‘ Gabrielle, Gabrielle!’ exclaimed 
the harsh cracked voice of old Ru- 
dolph, as he emerged from the store 
and peered out upon the girl as she 
stood beyond the threshold; at the 
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same moment, recognising his no- 
ble customer, he doffed his cap 
from his head and made a pro- 
found obeisance. There was a 
cunning twinkle in his old eye as 
he added in a more temperate 
tone, ‘Come in, and be about 
your household business, child ; it 
is an ill thing for a girl to be the 
gaze of a staring town.’ 

Gabrielle obeyed him, and re- 
turned silently into the house ; 
while the old man addressed the 
Baron, saying obsequiously, 

‘ Will you please to walk in, my 
lord Baron? I have a new and 
rare stock of filigree-work, cloth of 
gold, and embroidered gauntlets 
fit for a prince’s wear ; besides—’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said the Baron shortly, 
‘I know your wares, good Rudolph ; 
I am overstocked already with your 
gilt gingerbread.’ He lowered his 
voice as he added, ‘ The only gem 
worth quartering in a prince’s arms, 
or setting in his crown, it is not in 
your power to sell, or I would buy 
it at any price.’ 

* You rate her too highly, noble 
Baron,’ replied the old man. ‘ You 
feed her with dainty words and 
flattering phrases, treating her as 
though she were a divinity; where- 
as she is but a painted piece of 
woman’s flesh—of rare perfection, 
I admit ; but what then? You are 
too hot and strong in your pursuit; 
the closer you follow, the faster 
she flies. Give her way; cease to 
follow, and she will cease to fly; 
pause to take breath, and finding 
herself unpursued, she will miss 
the excitement of the chase ; and 
then—then, if we are wise, it will 
be hard if we do not get our 
way.’ 

‘Meanwhile, friend Rudolph, 
you give her too much liberty,’ 
said the Baron significantly. 

‘Not I, in truth,’ the old man 
answered with a short dry laugh ; 
‘she takes it. I would willingly 
curtail her liberty to oblige you ; 





but I cannot do it unless I chain 
her limbs, or keep her prisoner.’ 

‘ Better that than let her be 
what she is fast becoming—the 
talk of every idle vagabond who 
strolls through Wiirzburg.’ 

‘I cannot interfere with the 
child any more than I have al- 
ready done,’ returned her grand- 
father doggedly. ‘ You know, none 
better, how she is beloved by young 
and old, rich and poor, throughout 
the length and breadth of this city 
of Wurzburg; were I to attempt to 
put any harsh control upon her 
movements, I should raise a hor- 
net’s nest about my ears with a 
vengeance.’ 

‘You might, at least, keep a 
watch upon her, and give me word 
whither she goes and with whom 
she speaks.’ 

‘I might as well set a watch 
upon the wandering wind, and de- 
mand whence it comes and whi- 
ther it goes, as on Gabrielle. She 
has a weird wild nature, and must 
e’en go her own way.’ 

While they were conversing in 
this fashion, their attention was 
attracted by a commotion at the 
far end of the market-place, where 
a crowd of people had gathered 
together round some object that 
raised the indignation of some and 
the laughter of others. The air 
was filled with execrations and 
cries, mingled with loud laughter. 
Presently the mass broke up, and 
the scattered crowd came helter- 
skelter towards old Rudolph’s 
store. The object they were pur- 
suing was thus disclosed to view. 
A young man with torn and tat- 
tered garments came rushing on- 
wards ; he had lost his cap in the 
skirmish, and his long dark hair 
hung wild and dishevelled about 
his shoulders; though his face had 
a scared and frightened look, yet he 
had thought and care for some ob- 
ject which he held close to his 
breast, and strove to cover and 
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protect with his loose torn vest. 
He never faltered, or for a mo- 
ment hesitated in his steps; he 
seemed to fly while the ragged 


rabble followed at his heels, until - 


he reached Rudolph Hoogstraet- 
en’s store; ther he sank breath- 
less upon the threshold, and the 
crowd closed round and over him, 
some threatening, some jeering, 
some cursing him. As soon as 
he found breath to speak, he cried 
aloud for protection. The noise 
and general hubbub brought Ga- 
brielle to the door; she heard the 
lad’s cry, and as soon as her eyes 
fell upon his frightened agitated 
face, she recognised him at once. 
He dragged himself to her feet, 
while she stooped over him and 
with her dainty hand strove to 
shield him from harm, warning the 
crowd back, saying, 

‘Poor Pietro! what have you 
done to enrage them so?” 

The foremost and most excited 
among the crowd tried to drag him 
from her; but she placed herself, in 
her own pure loveliness, between 
their rage and him, and said, 

‘You cannot touch him without 
harming me. What has he done? 
At least, let him have fair play ; 
one man—nay, one boy—is ill- 
matched against a multitude.’ 

Here the Baron of Marienburg 
and old Rudolph both struck in; 
they had not had time to speak ; 
her appearance and action had 
been so unexpected, so sudden. 
They demanded angrily what right 
she had to interfere publicly in be- 
half of a strolling vagabond. 

‘He is not a vagabond,’ she 
answered, ‘but a poor lad who used 
to sell fruit in the market here. You 
remember, grandfather,’ she added 
eagerly; ‘itis that same Pietro who 
was ill of the fever last year, and—’ 

‘He has got the devil in him ! 
shouted the mob. ‘ Take care of 
yourself, friulein, for the devil calls 
on you.’ 


As though to verify their words, 
a voice articulated in strange smo- 
thered tones, ‘ Gabrielle, Gabrielle, 
I love thee.’ 

For a second even the girl her- 
self shrank back affrighted ; and 
the young Italian opened his rag- 
ged vest and showed her a beau- 
tiful bird, with black glistening 
plumage that shone in the bright 
sunlight. He whispered a few 
words in his own soft southern 
language, and the bird fluttered 
its wings and flew on to the young 
girl’s shoulder, and repeated its 
tender cry. The crowd was silent 
for a moment, and stood still, as 
though they expected some catas- 
trophe to happen on the spot. But 
Gabrielle, roused from her mo- 
mentary wonder, turned her grace- 
ful head towards the bird, lifted 
her hand and smoothed its soft 
plumage ; the pretty creature flut- 
tered its wings proudly beneath 
her touch. The lad was still in 
a half-kneeling position at her 
feet, his face upturned to hers ; 
his z:ch olive complexion glowed 
with an orange tint in the sun- 
light ; all the excitement of fear 
and terror had died out of his 
eyes, and they were filled with a 
liquid softness as she whispered, 
with kind inquiry, 

‘Is it because of the bird they 
are angry with thee, Pietro? 

‘For naught else, replied the 
boy. ‘I'll tell thee how it is, frau- 
lein ; though I have been absent 
so long, I have never forgotten 
thee. I took the bird from the 
nest, and taught it to utter those 
few words. It says nothing but 
the one phrase: “ Gabrielle, I love 
thee.”’ 

As he spoke, the bird perked its 
head on one side, and echoed him: 
‘Gabrielle, I love thee.’ The Ba- 
ron, with an angry oath, stepped 
forward, caught the bird from the 
girl’s shoulder, wrung its neck, and 
flung it over the heads of the crowd 
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into their midst. A cry burst from 
xabrielle’s lips; but he laid his 
hand upon her shoulder, saying, 

‘It was a thing of ill-omen, Ga- 
brielle ; it’s a magot-pie ; you shall 
have a bird of paradise to-morrow.’ 

But she shook herself free from 
his touch, shrank away from his 
hand shivering, and, with a look 
of horror in her eyes, she exclaimed, 

‘There’s blood upon it, and you 
have left its stain on me!’ 

The Baron’s movement had been 
so sudden, that for a moment the 
lad Pietro was struck dumb with 
amazement ; his eyes followed the 
poor bird as it whirled over the 
heads of the crowd. He heard 
their shouts and cries as_ they 
scrambled for it, plucked out its 
feathers, and tossed the dead thing 
to and fro. A sudden passion, 
stronger perhaps than the occasion 
demanded, shook his frame; all 
the hot blood of his southern na- 
ture seemed to rise on the instant 
to boiling-point; his nostrils di- 
lated, and his eyes glowed like 
kindled coal, as he sprang upon 
the Baron with a cry. 

‘You strangled her name in its 
throat, and I—I will strangle your 
life in yours !’ 

Strong tall man as the Baron 
was, he was powerless to defend 
himself. The lad’s movement was 
as sudden as the spring of the tiger ; 
his nervous hands clasped the Ba- 
ron’s throat, and his lank wiry limbs 
twined round and round, holding 
him in a firm tightening clasp, like 
the subtle coil of the serpent— 
literally lashing his arms to his 
side with living sinews strong as 
steel. In vain the Baron struggled 
to get free; they fell, and rolled 
over and over together upon the 
ground. Not a word was spoken 
on either side; their laboured 
breath alone showed the might of 
the struggle. Attracted by Ga- 
brielle’s cry, the populace came to 
the rescue at last, and assailed 
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Pietro with oaths, threats, and 
blows ; still he kept his hold. At 
length they seized his hands, and 
by sheer force tore him from the 
Baron’s throat, and assisted him 
to rise. For a second the two, 
covered with dust and smeared 
with blood, panting and breathless, 
glared silently on one another, rage 
and humiliation being plainly vi- 
sible on the Baron’s face. The 
excitement over, Pietro was ex- 
hausted and faint from the blows 
and bruises he had received; he 
could not raise himself from the 
ground. 

‘Lift him up, and carry him to 
the castle’ exclaimed the Baron 
hoarsely, as he pointed to the pro- 
strate figure ; ‘it shall be long be- 
fore he looks upon the light again.’ 

‘To the castle! repeated the 
boy with sudden terror. ‘No, no, 
not there! Beat me—kill me, if 
you will; but leave me free. Lord 
Baron, I forgive you for having 
killed my bird; I will even beg 
your pardon; I will do anything ; 
but—’ 

The Baron raised his finger ; the 
signal was understood: the crowd 
once more closed round Pietro, 
lifted him on to their shoulders, 
and bore him away in triumph; 
but before he passed from the Ba- 
ron’s sight, Pietro turned to him, 
and said, 

‘You are great, and rich, and 
powerful ; though you make me a 
beggar indeed, yet I leave you 
richer by a beggar’s curse! May 
it cling to you, and feed and fatten 
and grow, till its weight drags you 
through the earth to hell!’ 

He flung these words forth with 
strange vehemence; they seemed 
to dash upon the ground, and re- 
bound and strike upon the Baron’s 
ear. Much more he said, but his 
words were drowned by the deafen- 
ing cries of the howling mob as 
they bore him away. 

Meanwhile old Rudolph carried 
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his granddaughter into the house, 
and was fiercely upbraiding her 
for bringing this scandal, if not dis- 
grace, to his doors. His discord- 
ant tones, mixed with the cries of 
the mob, were still echoing in Ga- 
brielle’s ear, when the Baron re- 
joined them. She knew how strong 
were his passions, how unlimited 
his power in Wiirzburg; and she 
trembled for the boy. As the Ba- 
ron entered the room, she flew to 
his side, and appealed to him in 
Pietro’s behalf. 

‘You will not be too hard upon 
him,’ she said; ‘he is young and 
hot-tempered, and all his anger 
rose from gratitude to me, not hate 
to you. He was goaded by the ill- 
usage of the mob, and so forgot— 

*I cannot forget that a churl’s 
hand has clasped the throat of a 
Baron of the Roman Empire,’ ex- 
claimed the Baron, interrupting 
her with a stern face and angry 
eyes. 

‘ Ah, when you speak and look 
so, I know you would have no 
mercy even on me/’ said Gabrielle, 
shrinking away. 

‘ Gabrielle,’ he answered, his as- 
pect softening, ‘you have fooled 
me many ways and many times, 
and may fool me again. Whatever 
you ask for your own sake, I should 
never have courage to deny; but 
for this boy—’ 

‘It is for my sake I plead for 
him,’ she said ; ‘ his misfortune was 
my fault; if you punish him, you 
punish me, for I shall feel every 
stripe, every blow; not, indeed, 
upon my flesh, but on my naked 
soul !’ 

She came nearer to him as she 
spake, and looked at him with 
clasped hands and mute imploring 
eyes. 

‘You speak eloquently in his 
behalf” replied the Baron; ‘are 
you not afraid that the strength 
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of your words may mar your 
cause ?” 

‘No,’ she answered, speaking in 
a bolder tone than she had ever 
yet used to the Baron of Marien- 
burg ; ‘for you have said you love 
me. You have been more than 
liberal—even lavish—in good 
words and fine phrases; and [ 
know you will not be a miser in 
your good acts, when I pray for 
only one. You have said that for 
my sake you would stoop from 
your high place—even degrade 
your own noble kith and kin— 
defy the world—to honour me/ If 
there is any truth in you, you can- 
not, in the face of your own spoken 
words, refuse me the one thing I 
ask—mercy for a poor beggar-boy. 
He is beneath the notice, beneath 
even the vengeance, of such as you. 
You will not, you must not, for my 
sake, refuse to spare him ! 

Her fears for the boy made her 
boid; she lifted her eyes prayer- 
fully to the Baron’s face, and breath- 
lessly awaited his answer. Her 
beseeching attitude, humid eyes, 
and trembling voice affected him 
powerfully. In her eager earnest- 
ness, she had approached so near 
to him, that he could feel her 
breath upon his cheek. His reso- 
lution melted away ; his anger va- 
nished ; even his humiliation was 
forgotten ; he thought only of her. 
He seized her folded hands, drew 
her towards him, raised them up, 
and held them clasped about his 
own neck. 

‘Gabrielle,’ he said, ‘kiss me 
once, kiss me twice, kiss me thrice, 
and the churl is in your hands.’ 

A slight shiver ran through the 
girl’s frame ; a deadly pallor came 
over her face ; her eyes, wide open, 
clear and expressionless, were fixed 
upon him; but all their life and 
spirit had faded away—-she lay in- 
sensible in his arms. 
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Towarbs the evening, the Baron 
retraced his steps back to the castle 
of Marienburg, on the other side of 
the river. The sun had already 
set. A pleasant breeze was spring- 
ing up, and, sweeping down from 
the vineyards, rippled the water be- 
neath his feet. He crossed the 
wide stone bridge, where the gigan- 
tic statues of his fabled ancestors 
looked down from the sculptured 
niches where they had stood for 
centuries, the grim guardians of the 
town. His heart grew heavy with 
thought. He leaned his arms upon 
the wide stone coping, and look- 
ing down upon the flowing river, 
debated within himself upon the 
aspect his life at that moment wore. 
He fancied that he considered and 
weighed it in all its bearings calmly; 
he did not know that he had lost 
the power of thinking, as any man 
must who blinds reason, holds con- 
science in with a snaffle, and gives 
the reins to passion, heedless of the 
obstacles, in the shape of right and 
wrong, that block his way. He 
thought he was holding a parley 
with his better self, when in reality 
he was stifling its voice, and yield- 
ing to the one unbridled passion of 
his nature. So far as the world was 
concerned, the lines of his life had 
fallen in pleasant places ; even in 
the most turbulent times things had 
gone well with him; but at home, 
there, on his own hearthstone, a 
shadow fell, and a cross lay heavy 
on him. His son, his only child, 
the last of his name and race, was 
deaf and dumb. 

Adolph of Marienburg, whose 
mother died in his infancy, was just 
one year older than Gabrielle ; her 
mother had served the family and 
nursed them both ; thus the earlier 
part of their lives had been spent 
together, and as they grew older, 
though one roof no longer covered 
them, Gabrielle was often at the 
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castle, his chief companion, his 
only playmate ; his misfortune hin- 
dered his free companionship with 
his own sex. And thus it happened 
that the Baron of Marienburg had 
seen Gabrielle’s childhood bud and 
blossom into the rich rare beauty 
of womanhood ; then he suddenly 
bethought him that she had grown 
too old to be the playmate of a boy, 
and was fitted to be the compa- 
nion of a man, even of himself. 
He had so accustomed his eyes to 
the sight of her loveliness, that he 
soon desired to become its sole 
possessor—to long for her, to crave 
for her, as the sick man craves for 
health, or the sinner for the heaven 
that is forbidden him. He had so 
fed himself with the idea that he, 
and he only, had a right to the 
possession of Gabrielle, that he 
grew jealous of every one who pass- 
ed through the market-place and 
even looked upon her ; indeed he 
allowed his thoughts to dwell so 
much upon her, that by degrees 
matters of graver import passed 
from his mind, and the fair face of 
that child-woman filled his life; be- 
side that, all other things seemed 
tame, gray, and colourless, and life 
itself not worth living for. This 
love, so encouraged to the exclu- 
sion of all other feelings, became a 
ruling passion, almost a madness. 
He would hold imaginary conver- 
sations with Gabrielle, make her 
think, and speak, and look with 
answering tenderness ; sometimes 
as he walked to and fro his stately 
hall, he fancied he saw her by his 
side, dressed in all the magnifi- 
cence of a baroness; her white 
arms and slender neck clasped 
round with the ancient jewels of 
his race. Why should it not be so 
in truth? She was, she must be, 
mad to refuse so brilliant a destiny. 
She was scarcely old enough to 
appreciate the distinction he offer- 
ed her, and, in her green judgment, 
refused it. ‘The world, in general, 
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did not play cross purposes with 
the Baron of Marienburg; whatever 
he desired he was sure to possess, 
at least it had been so hitherto. 
Now he had no desire, no ambi- 
tion, no longing but to stretch forth 
his hand and gather this sweet 
human flower; but he could not 
graspit; dowhat he would, it eluded 
him, and so all longings merged in 
the one desire ; there was but one 
thing stood between it and him— 
that thing was the will of a girl of 
seventeen. He thought of all he 
had heard and read illustrative of 
the passion of love, and wondered 
how men won the hearts of the 
women their souls longed for. If 
he could even for one hour, nay, 
for one moment, call the love-light 
to her eyes, he fancied that he 
would be content to wanderthrough 
a world of darkness evermore. He 
knew that all the passion and poe- 
try of her nature lay hidden in the 
depths of her soul, and that one 
day they would wake up and make 
the music of some man’s life—why 
not of his? Ay, why not indeed? 
Moses struck the hard dry rock, 
and made the living waters flow ; 
but to make the sweet waters of 
love flow from the breathing heart 
of a woman, it needs the power of 
a mighty magician, and the magi- 
cian must be Love's self. 

Gabrielle occupied the Baron’s 
thoughts so entirely, that for a time 
he forgot the episode of the day, 
relating to Pietro and his bird; but 
as he commenced his homeward 
way, it came back to him, and he 
put his hand up to his throat, as 
though he felt the boy’s clasp there 
still. He chafed at the memory of 
it, and wondered if the story had 
found its way to the castle yet, and 
in what form it had reached his 
sister’s ears. Who would have the 
courage to tell her the tale? He 
himself stood slightly in awe of the 
Baroness Hildegarde, who lived 
with him and ruled despotically in 
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the castle of Marienburg. He never 
opposed her, because perhaps she 
had never crossed him, and he won- 
dered if she would dare to cross 
him now. Gabrielle had said in 
plain words that her visits to the 
castle were displeasing to the Ba- 
roness—in what way had she shown 
her displeasure? He knew Ga- 
brielle’s sensitive nature ; had the 
Baroness touched it roughly, and 
crushed or killed a thought of him 
that might have grown and borne 
the fruit he longed for? He quick- 
ened his steps, with a fierce anger 
burning at his heart. 

Onarriving at the castle, he found 
a general confusion prevailing, and 
messengers were at that moment 
setting forth in search of him. As 
he crossed the great hall, a tall 
stately lady, with a face as dark and 
stern as his own, came forward to 
meet him. On both sides the greet- 
ing was cold and brief. 

‘Your son has been suddenly 
and strangely struck in a fit of 
some kind, and we are perplexed 
to know its cause.’ 

What more she may have said 
the Baron heard not ; he flew past 
her up the rough stone stairs, across 
the vaulted corridor, and in a mo- 
ment more was looking down upon 
his boy—the last of the house of 
Marienburg. His eyes filled with 
an expression of earnest, anxious 
affection ; tender hopes and fears 
gathered about his heart, and fora 
moment blotted out the fair face of 
Gabrielle. There lay the boy still 
and motionless, with his eyes wide 
open and fixed on vacancy; not 
with the empty expression of one 
who gazed on nothingness, but 
with that rapt beatified expression 
which is sometimes seen painted 
on the faces of the saints. His 
spirit’s eyes seemed to be looking 
out through the eyes of flesh, be- 
yond, far beyond and above all 
things earthly, seeing such things 
as cannot be transmitted through 
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the mortal sight, or comprehended 
by the flesh. The boy, as he lay 
there, looked like the incarnation 
of the beauty of youth. The Baron 
leant over him and pressed his 
lips on his son’s white hand ; but 
Adolph made no response — not 
even an eyelid quivered in recogni- 
tion of the loving act. The physi- 
cian was summoned to the bedside ; 
he examined his patient, shook his 
head, looked wise, and at last ad- 
mitted that the case was such as 
passed his understanding. The 
sudden seizure, the prolonged in- 
sensibility of the flesh, while the 
spirit seemed to be strangely awake, 
perplexed and puzzled him. He 
would remain all night, and watch 
by the bedside. Both father and 
physician kept their lonely vigil 
long after the household had re- 
tired to rest, for they kept early 
hours in that quaint old German 
town. The minutes seemed hours. 
There wasno change in the patient, 
the watchers rose up, went to the 
otherend of theroom, and consulted 
together in whispers as though they 
feared to disturb him. While they 
were thus occupied gravely discuss- 
ing together, a voice of strange 
sweetness filled the room. 

* Gabrielle, Gabrielle, wait! I’m 
coming !’ rung out in clear, bell- 
like tones. 

The watchers hurried back to 
the bedside ; the physician exclaim- 
ing, 

* He speaks !’ 

* No,’ said the Baron; ‘he has 
been deaf and dumb from his 
cradle.’ 

They bent again in breathless 
wonder and anxiety over his couch. 
The patient had changed his posi- 
tion slightly, and the eyelids par- 
tially veiled the eyes. 

‘ His lips move still,’ murmured 
the physician. 

‘Ay, but no sound comes from 
them,’ replied the Baron. ‘I tell 
you again, he has never uttered 


an articulate word, not even his 
mother’s name.’ 

‘Who was it, then, that spoke ?” 
replied the physician in a low cau- 
tious whisper. ‘I certainly heard 
the sound of a woman’s name. 
Who could have uttered it, if not 
he ? 

The Baron of Marienburg was 
strangely moved. What could it 
mean? and why, and by whom, 
was Gabrielle’s name spoken at 
such a season? A mingled feeling 
of awe and wonder came over him 
as he folded his arms and sat in 
moody silence by his son’s bedside. 
Presently Adolph moved and rose 
up from his bed, like one who 
wakes from a refreshing sleep. 
They spoke to him, but he ans- 
wered not; to their influence, at 
least, he was still insensible and 
dead. The doctor placed his finger 
on his lips, and by signs enjoined 
watchfulness and silence. Mean- 
while Adolph proceeded leisurely 
to throw his cloak around him, 
placed his plumed hat upon his 
head, and descended the stairs ; 
crossed the courtyard, passed out 
of the castle-gate, and proceeded 
down the hill towards the bridge 
of statues. The moon was at the 
full, and the sleeping city lay peace- 
fully beneath its silvery light ; not 
a sound was to be heard, not a 
creature was to be seen, save the 
sleeper who threaded his way un- 
hesitatingly, seemingly without the 
use of eyes ; the watchers followed 
him, with noiseless footsteps and 
a great wonder at their hearts. 
Swiftly he glided over the bridge 
in the shadow of the gigantic sta- 
tues, and on, straight on, across 
the market-place, until he reached 
Gabrielle’s door. He stood there 
for a moment, with patient folded 
hands, as though he expected it 
would open for him to enter; but 
it remained closed; then he laid 
himself down across the threshold 
and seemed to sleep. 
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The Baron rapped at the door, 
and, with as little noise as possi- 
ble, roused the household. In a 
few minutes old Rudolph and his 
granddaughter Gabrielle came down 
to the door, and after looking with 
amazement on the insensible form 
that lay upon the threshold, glanced 
upon the shrouded figures beside 
it for an explanation. The Baron 
gave it briefly ; for a moment they 
consulted together as to what was 
wisestto bedone. Gabrielle kneeled 
down and looked tenderly on the 
boy’s face. 

‘You have spoken to him, you 
tell me,’ she said, looking inquir- 
ingly into the Baron’s face, ‘and 
he is deaf to your voice, insensible 
to your touch? Will you leave 
him to me?” 

Again she turned to Adolph, 
and watched him for a moment 
silently ; then she touched him— 
he moved, but slightly; and she 
spoke to him in a low voice that 
was almost a whisper. 

‘Adolph! dear Adolph! it is 
I, Gabrielle, who speaks to you. 
Will you come with me? May I 
take you by the hand ?” 

He was sensible to her touch, 
and his spirit seemed to hear her 
voice ; for he rose up and stood 
by her side, his face inclined to- 
wards her. 

‘To the castle,’ whispered the 
Baron in Gabrielle’s ear as he 
pointed the way. 

She obeyed him, and silently 
took the road thither. The sleeper 
followed her with an unvarying 
tread, keeping about three paces 
behind her. If she paused a mo- 
ment, he paused also, nor stirred 
till she went on again. In this way 
they reached the castle ; and, in 
obedience to the Baron’s instruc- 
tions, Gabrielle led Adolph to his 
chamber, and desired him to lie 
down and be at rest. He obeyed 
her at once. He threw himself on 
his couch, and soon slept a health- 
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ful natural sleep. The Baron was 
content to leave him, and escorted 
Gabrielle back to her home. 

The adventure of the night filled 
him with strange awe and wonder. 
They walked on in silence until 
they reached the bridge of statues ; 
there he paused, and taking Ga- 
brielle’s hand in his, looked upon 
her beautiful face, etherealised and 
spiritualised now by the pale moon- 
light. 

‘Gabrielle,’ he said, and his voice 
was more gentle and less impas- 
sioned than it was wont to be, ‘ the 
spirit of prophecy is strong upon 
me to-night; there is no further 
need for you to struggle or me to 
sue. I feel that you are my fate, 
as I am yours ; it may be for weal, 
it may be for woe ; but—yes, I am 
satisfied it is to be.’ 

As she gazed up in his dark face, 
her own grew white with fear. It 
seemed terrible to be standing there 
alone with him at midnight. The 
sleeping city wore an appearance 
of fairylike beauty. The moon 
shone down upon it, gilding every 
spire and steeple, lighting up the 
tiny waves that rippled beneath 
their feet, making all things look 
fair and beautiful except the dark 
face which bent over her, //at could 
only be brightened by a light from 
within ; and though the Baron’s 
eyes sparkled and glittered, it was 
with a cruel fire, not a holy light. 
She cowered beneath his gaze, but 
answered nothing. 

‘Why do you not speak, Ga- 
brielle ” he added. ‘ You must re- 
cognise the hand of God in this 
matter. My only son is deaf and 
dumb; he has never heard the 
sound ofa human voice; the whole 
world is mute to him—silent as a 
grave ; yet your voice reached him, 
stirred him who was dead to all the 
world to rise up and follow you! 
Gabrielle,’ he added, and his voice 
sank to a tender tone, ‘you hold 
my heart-strings in your hand, and 
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my poor boy’s spirit obeys your 
bidding. Come, come back to 
Marienburg, not for my sake only, 
but for my son. Come; to-mor- 
row I will see the priest, and you 
shall be lady of Marienburg.’ See- 
ing that she still gazed at him in 
mute surprise, he added, ‘I am 
bolder now, Gabrielle; for I feel it 
is God’s will as well as mine. You 
must obey it. His voice is speak- 
ing to your heart now, even as 
mine is appealing to your ears. 
You must hear it, Gabrielle ’ 

‘I do! I do? she exclaimed, 
and as she spoke her face grew ra- 
diant. He had unloosed her hand, 
as though he would fold her in his 
arms, as she added, ‘ I do hear it ; 


it speaks indeed ; but not for you—. 


O, not for you! She drew her 
loosened hands from his clasp, and 
with a half-stifled sigh, half sob, she 
turned away and fled like a fright- 
ened deer. 


TABLeEaAu III. 


THE next morning Adolph of 
Marienburg made his appearance 
as usual, and seemed perfectly ob- 
livious of his night’s adventure. 
There is usually something painful 
in the expression of the face of the 
deaf and dumb—a yearning wistful 
look in the weird eyes that is sad 
to behold. Adolph always had 
that look intensified to a degree ; 
but on this special morning his 
face was bright with smiles, as 
though he had risen up from plea- 
sent dreams whose sweetness lin- 
gered on his memory still. The 
Baron scrutinised him with earnest 
eyes, but could read no signs of 
the night’s strange doings. Indeed, 
he could almost have persuaded 
himself that it had been a weird 
wild dream of his own; that he had 
never followed the sleeper through 
the sleeping city, nor stood with 
Gabrielle on the bridge at mid- 


night; but the physician was in the 
castle still, and his presence veri- 
fied the fact. 

It was the custom of the young 
lord of Marienburg to spend much 
of his time in a large turret-cham- 
ber at the east end of the castle, 
working as he loved to work, either 
modelling in clay or carrying out 
his ideas in marble. An enthusiast 
and lover of art by nature, he had 
talents of no mean order, and all 
his life had been devoted to their 
culture. He was always thinking, 
sketching out, or planning some 
new work of beauty. He had be- 
gun many things which gave great 
promise of excellence, but had com- 
pleted nothing. Of late, since Ga- 
brielle had been so seldom at the 
castle, he had spent the greater 
portion of each day in this chamber 
in utter solitude; he was allowed 
to do as he pleased with his for- 
lorn life, occupying it according to 
his own fancy. ‘There was no one 
to interrupt, no one to care for 
him. 

On this morning, after he had 
exchanged the usual morning salu- 
tations with his father and the 
Baroness Hildegarde, he betook 
himself to the turret, where he 
would be safe from all intrusion. 
No one but himself and the Baron 
possessed keys to the chamber- 
door. The Baron rarely availed 
himself of this freedom of access ; 
but on the present occasion, after 
a brief lapse of time, he followed 
his son. He hardly knew why, or 
with what motive or expectation, 
he did so; perhaps it was with a 
latent, half-unconscious hope, that 
he might find some clue that would 
lead to the unravelling of the last 
night’s mystery. He turned the * 
key softly, opened the door, and 
stood there transfixed with amaze- 
ment. Adolph was not working 
now ; he was pacing up and down,’ 
uttering unconscious sounds of de- 
light; now and then, nay, every 
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second, he paused before an ex- 
quisitely-designed and finely-exe- 
cuted bust of Gabrielle! Well 
might the sculptor gaze with proud 
exultation at the work of his hand 
—not of his hand only, but of his 
heart and soul also ; he seemed to 
have poured into it the breath of 
life, and made it live indeed. The 
Baron stood for a moment en- 
tranced before that mute resem- 
blance of the creature he loved, 
then a smile flashed up and bright- 
ened his face with strange bright- 
ness. 

‘To-morrow is my birthday,’ he 
thought, ‘and my boy has prepared 
that blessed gift for me.’ 

He closed the door gently. He 
would not let Adolph know he 
had seen the bust, and so deprive 
him of the pleasant surprise he 
was evidently anticipating for the 
morrow. 

The Baron was almost joyous at 
heart; everything seemed to smile 
auspiciously, all working to one end 
—the end he longed for; the end 
that was to be the beginning of his 
life’s felicity.. How had Adolph 
discovered that he loved Gabrielle? 
for that he had discovered it the 
Baron doubted not. 

On descending to the grand hall 
he found the Baroness Hildegarde 
awaiting him ; to her, as they paced 
up and down together, he related 
the story of the night’s events, con- 
cluding with the marvellous work 
he had just seen in the turret- 
chamber. 

‘There is some strange fate, 
something more than chance, in 
these things, Hildegarde,’ he said 
in conclusion. 

‘Ay, much more than chance,’ 
she answered, without raising her 
eyes from the ground. 

‘ And, Hildegarde,’ he rejoined, 
lowering his voice and looking 
keenly in her face, ‘ you will order 
your horse at once, and ride down 
to old Rudolph’s store, in the mar- 
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ket-place, and beg Gabrielle to re- 
turn with you back to Marien- 
burg.’ 

‘I? exclaimed the Baroness, 
pausing in her walk and looking 
up in his face with amazement. 
All the pride of her whole race 
seemed to flash forth out of her 
eyes as she added, ‘ Ifthe girl must 
come to Marienburg, your scullion 
were the fittest escort.’ 

‘Not so,’ replied the Baron, and 
his words sounded strangely like a 
menace in her ears. ‘She who is 
to be the future mistress of Marien- 
burg should be escorted thither 
with all honour.’ 

‘Ah! go your thoughts that 
way ?” 

‘ They do, and the hopes of all 
my life go with them; and I shall 
know no rest, no peace, till I have 
won the prize I seek.’ 

‘Prize’ echoed the lady with a 
scornful laugh. ‘A burgher’s daugh- 
ter a prize for the Baron of Marien- 
burg! Why, if your ancestors had 
seen this prize lying in the kennel, 
not one ofthem would have stooped 
to pick it up, but left it for the serv- 
ing-men, Tell me you are jesting, 
brother, or I shall think you mad 
indeed.’ 

‘Your thoughts have no control 
over my actions,’ he began. 

‘Nor have you control over your 
own,’ she answered fiercely, ‘ or 
you would not dare to contemplate 
such an act as this. It would be 
an insult to the whole race of the 
Marienburgs. You dare not do so 
much dishonour to your dead an- 
cestors.’ 

‘I dare do so much honour 
to posterity,’ replied the Baron. 
‘Ages to come the Marienburgs 
will be grateful that I have given 
them so fair an ancestress. There 
is one jewel that has been rare 
among the ladies of our family, 
Hildegarde—beauty ; and that in 
all its pristine purity Gabrielle will 
transmit to posterity, making the 
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future generations so much the 
richer than the past.’ 

‘Pshaw! no jewel, not even a 
bloodstone ; a mere bit of bright- 
coloured tinsel set in brass, that has 
been trampled in the mire by the 
tread of generations.’ 

‘ Bad logic, Hildegarde,’ said the 
Baron, interrupting her. ‘The 
value of a jewel is not in its set- 
ting, but in itself, and mine is with- 
out a flaw !’ 

For one moment there was an 
unbroken silence ; then the Baron- 
ess Hildegarde spoke, and her tone 
was changed. 

‘Is your mind in truth so set on 
this that no words, no prayers of 
mine will move it ? 

‘It is as firmly set as the sun it- 
self is set on rising to-morrow.’ 

‘Then be it so,’ murmured the 
Baroness under her breath, and 
from between her clenched teeth. 
His eyes were bent upon the ground; 
had he glanced upon her face at 
that moment, its expression would 
have startled even him. When she 
spoke again it was in her usual 
calm tone. 

‘You have taken me by sur- 
prise,’ she said, ‘and my whole 
soul rises in revolt against you. I 
would cppose you to the death if 
I had any hope of gaining the vic- 
tory ; but I have none, I know you 
too well. I will therefore do your 
bidding and seek Gabrielle Hoog- 
straeten, and invite her with due 
courtesy to the castle. You know 
I can do even a bitter thing with 
much sweetness if I will.’ 

‘True, none know that better 
than I,’ he answered. ‘ You can 
cover your sharp claws with velvet. 
I verily believe you would smile 
even when you pointed a barbed 
arrow at the heart of your friend.’ 

‘If my friend had done me the 
service of an enemy, why should I 
not ?’ she answered bitterly. 

‘But only touch my pet-lamb 
tenderly, Hildegarde,’ replied the 
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Baron, ‘and rend what enemy you 
will.’ 

They separated ; but before the 
Baroness had got far away he fol- 
lowed her, saying, 

‘Forgive me if I have been harsh, 
Hildegarde ; but in truth my love 
for Gabrielle makes me blind and 
dead, perhaps mad, to all the world 
except herself.’ 

‘Pray make no apologies,’ she 
answered ; ‘for indeed I do not 
consider you are a free agent in 
this matter.’ She bent her head 
coolly and passed on. 

Within an hour the Baroness 
Hildegarde left the castle brilliantly 
attended, to do her brother’s will. 
There might have been honey on 
her lips, but there was gall in her 
heart, thunder on her brow, and a 
light in her eyes—a light that could 
scorch and burn. 

Meanwhile Gabrielle had risen 
up early in the morning, uncon- 
scious of the honour the day.had 
in store for her. The old man, her 
grandfather, was even more que- 
rulous and dissatisfied than usual, 
complaining bitterly of his poverty 
and the hardship he endured in 
having her as well as himself to 
provide for. 

‘There is no gratitude in the 
world, Gabrielle,’ he grumbled, ‘ or 
you would do something to relieve 
me.’ 

‘Relieve you of what, grand- 
father ?’ said the girl. 

‘Of yourself,’ he 
gruffly. 

‘I do all I can,’ she replied, 
turning crimson. ‘If you will let 
me, I will go up in the vineyards 
and work this season.’ 

‘ That would disgrace, not relieve 
me,’ said he. ‘What! would you run 
wild in the vineyards with such a 
rabble as your friend Pietro and 
the like? No; the one thing that 
you can do you will not,’ he added, 
laying his hand upon her shoulder 
and peering into her face. ‘Ga- 


answered 
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brielle, what devil is it that turns you 
against the Baron, who offers you 
so much honour? You must surely 
have some pride, some ambition, 
some small vanities; and he could 
gratify them all. He is rich and 
generous, and he loves you, Ga- 
brielle.’ 

‘ With the love that kills, not the 
love that cherishes,’ murmured the 
girl; ‘besides, grandfather, how 
could I marry him? he is so old; 
he is Adolph’s father; think of 
that.’ 

‘That would not hinder his be- 
ing your husband,’ returned the old 
man. 

*I could not bear it,’ said Ga- 
brielle. ‘I would prefer the poorest 
burgher in the city to him, nch and 
noble as heis. I never liked him ; 
sometimes I think I almost hate 
him.’ 

‘ What matters that?’ said the old 
man angrily. ‘These are fine times 
when a girl brings hatred up as an 
argument against marriage.’ 

‘I could not live with a dog I 
hated, or that hated me,’ she ans- 
wered. 

‘ But remember, Gabrielle, how 
poor, how very poor I am ; and he 
has promised me three hundred 
kronthalers on your wedding - 
day.’ 

‘And you would sell me, even 
at so low a price?’ said Gabrielle 
bitterly. 

‘Ay, why not? ‘Though, to my 
mind, you are but a poor article, 
and not worth half the money. But 
he chooses to give a fancy price ; 
and, if I had my will, he should 
have you in spite of yourself.’ 

‘ Thank God your will is not the 
law in Wiirzburg ! exclaimed Ga- 
brielle fervently. 

‘I warrant me you have some 
high-flown notions of love floating 
about your silly brain; but, girl, 
you may live to learn that love will 
not feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, nor warm the cold, nor—’ 
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‘It will! it will? exclaimed the 
girl, ‘ or I should have been starved 
and cold and dead long, long ago.’ 
Her whole face lighted up for a 
second, but, as its brightness faded 
away, she added quickly : ‘ But do 
not let us talk of these things, grand- 
father. ‘They only anger you, and 
grieve me. They make me unfit 
for my prayers, and—I am going to 
confession now.’ 

‘I would to heaven I were your 
confessor! I would teach you how 
to construe obedience,’ he answered 
sullenly. 

As Gabrielle tripped daintily a- 
cross the market-place, with a crim- 
son kerchief wound round her 
head, a picturesque simplicity that 
suited her style of beauty best, she 
received many a friendly greeting 
and kindly smile. All the town 
knew that the life she led with her 
miserly grandfather was a hard and 
lonely one. She did not stop on 
her way to the church for any idle 
chat, as many of the girls of Wiirz- 
burg did. She merely returned the 
pleasant greeting and then passed 
on again. As shecrossed the bridge, 
she saw the Baroness Hildegarde 
with her stately retinue approach- 
ing from an opposite direction. Ga- 
brielle dreaded encountering this 
lady almost as much as she dreaded 
an encounter with the Baron him- 
self, soshecrouched behind a broken 
gateway, and they passed by without 
observing her. She hadjustemerged 
from her hiding-place and passed a 
few steps onward, when the two 
brothers, Gustavus and Frederic of 
Zirndorf, stood before her and 
blocked her way. She could not 
pass without stopping to parley with 
them, as they evidently intended 
she should. They bid her good- 
morrow, adding : ‘We must have 
done some unconscious good deed 
to deserve the pleasure of seeing 
your face, friulein. A moment since 
your name was on our lips.’ 

‘Indeed,’ replied Gabrielle with 
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a soft shy blush, ‘ I might ask what 
have I done, that you should speak 
of me?’ 

‘We were wondering why it is 
that you come abroad so rarely,’ 
said Gustavus, the elder brother. 

‘I come abroad as often as my 
business requires me,’ sheanswered. 

‘We have heard that your busi- 
ness leads you sometimes to this 
bridge at midnight—and not alone, 
friulein,’ whispered Frederic, the 
younger. 

The girl’s heart beat quick, and 
her face flushed crimson. They 
were evidently alluding to the last 
night, when she had stood there 
with the Baron, unconscious that 
any eye beheld them. How much 
did they know of it, or how little ? 
Seeing that his brother’s words had 
distressed her, Gustavus came to 
her relief. 

‘I wish that your business some- 
times led you our way, or led us 
yours,’ he said. 

‘It is leading me now whither, 
I am sure, it must often lead you 
—to God’s house,’ she answered. 

‘Nay, but that is a house ill- 
tenanted,’ said Frederic. ‘ But they 
say a great preacher is sweeping 
down from the Black Virgin of Alt 
CEtting to purify and refine the old 
faith, and graft on it a new.’ 

‘I care nothing for any faith 
except my own,’ said Gabrielle. 
* Please let me pass.’ 

‘First I must levy toll on this 
pretty hand, replied Frederic, 
suiting the action to the word and 
carrying it to his lips, while Ga- 
brielle was ready to cry for very 
shame and vexation. 

‘Now see how yov vex the child!’ 
said his brother, interposing be- 
tween them and making way for 
her to pass. As she did so, he 
glanced down at the bunch of 
flowers she wascarrying, and added: 

‘You are going to decorate the 
altar of your favourite saint, frau- 
lein. Can you not spare a single 


flower for one of your own wor- 
shippers ? 

She lifted her eyes to his face 
half smilingly, and at the same mo- 
ment a lovely white rose that she 
had worn in her bosom fell at his 
feet. She passed onwards, uncon- 
scious of her loss. A cloud gathered 
on the elder brother’s brow as they 
wound their way towards the vine- 
yards. 

Meanwhile the Baroness Hilde- 
garde returned to Marienburg,where 
the Baron impatiently awaited her. 

‘I have done my best to carry 
out your wishes, brother; but Fate 
seems against us. I was told that 
Gabrielle was at her prayers ; but, 
as I passed, I saw her loitering on 
the bridge with the two brothers of 
Zirndorf, and— 

‘She is so beautiful, Hildegarde,’ 
he said, ‘it is no wonder that all 
the world worships her.’ 

‘ Nay, there is a strange fascina- 
tion about her, I confess ; and O, 
brother, stay,’ she added, as the 
Baron crossed the hall with hasty 
strides ; ‘I have been pondering on 
the events of last night. The more 
I think, the more I am amazed, 
and anxious to understand the 
matter that seems to me incom- 
prehensible.’ 

*To me also,’ said the Baron. 

‘And in order to make myself 
well informed on the subject, I have 
desired a strict watch to be set on 
our dear Adolph—and on Gabri- 
elle also.’ 

‘Good?’ replied the Baron. ‘You 
are an admirable woman, Hilde- 
garde. Iam deeply in your debt 
for this day’s work ;’ and he turned 
away in the direction of the cathe- 
dral, to seek Gabrielle where he 
knew he should be most likely to 
find her. 

As Gabrielle knelt before the 
altar, she became suddenly aware 
that she was not alone. A shadow 
fell over her, body and soul ; her 
thoughts were thrown into confu- 
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sion ; her words would not answer 
to her will, and her beads seemed 
all awry. She rose from her knees, 
and found the Baron standing by 
her side. 

‘You here! she murmured under 
her breath. ‘Can you not even let 
me pray in peace ?” 

His face was pale; he looked 
more solemn and earnest than 
usual, as he answered : 

‘Ay, truly, Gabrielle, you have 
need to pray, not for yourself only, 
but for the soul you have destroyed.’ 

‘The soul I have destroyed ! 
echoed Gabrielle affrighted. ‘I 
have never even injured a fly !’ 

‘Not willingly, Gabrielle, I grant 
you so much grace; but you are 
too wild and wayward to have the 
charge of your own beauty.’ Ga- 
brielle gave a sigh of relief; she 
had been for a moment startled by 
his earnestness when he spoke of a 
soul destroyed. 

‘And you are willing to become 
my guardian! How dare you fol- 
low me here, to the altar of God, 
to tell me that ? she answered. 

‘No, it is with far other news I 
must greet your ears, Gabrielle. 
You parted with the brothers of 
Zirndorf about an hour ago.’ 

‘And if I did,’ she replied, ‘ it 
was with no will of mine we met.’ 

‘You gave Frederic of Zirndorf 
the white rose you had worn in 
your own breast.’ 

Gabrielle put up her hand to 
where the flower had been, and 
said, 

‘I have lost it! and if Frederic 
of Zirndorf has it, he found it; I 
never gave it him.’ 

‘Ay, he has it. The brothers 
quarrelled, Gabrielle — quarrelled 
over your poor flower, and Frederic 
holds it still, grasped in his dead 
hand—his brother’s dagger in his 
heart. Hush! he drew her on one 
side, adding, ‘they are bringing it 
here ! 


‘Jt! What? exclaimed Gabri- 
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elle, her blood running cold with 
terror. 

Even as she spoke, a silent crowd 
came thronging in at the open door, 
bearing among them the body of 
Frederic of Zirndorf. They laid it 
before the altar, and called a priest, 
but it was too late. The Baron had 
spoken truth ; the young man was 
dead, with the white rose of Ga- 
brielle Hoogstraeten clasped in his 
cold hand. 


TABLEAU IV, 


GABRIELLE seemed to open her 
eyes in a strange world upon the 
morrow. Everything seemed to 
have undergone a transformation, 
and to appear damp and gray even 
beneath the sunlight. As she went 
abroad into the market-place, eyes 
that used to brighten at the sight 
of her were clouded, smiling faces 
were averted, and the few greet- 
ings she received were coldly given, 
and told too truly of estranged 
hearts. She walked on like one 
in a dream, till she reached the 
fountain, whither she went to draw 
water, and where she always re- 
ceived a warm welcome, and gene- 
rally stood chatting with her young 
female acquaintances and neigh- 
bours. Sometimes she stayed so 
long that she was rebuked on her 
return ; but now there was a general 
silence when she came near, and 
on whichever side she looked she 
saw nothing but lowering brows— 
nay, even threatening faces. 

The very air seemed laden with 
unuttered thunder. Tears welled 
slowly into her eyes as she looked 
round in questioning wonder, her 
wounded soul plainly visible in her 
face. At last she addressed a little 
girl, who was turning sorrowfully 
to follow in her mother’s receding 
footsteps. Gabrielle caught the 
child by the hand, saying, 

‘What is the matter, Gretchen ? 
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Why do they all avoid me? We 
were friends but yesterday. What 
have I done that they should change 
to-day ?” 

*O, they say dreadful things,’ 
replied the child. ‘They say the 
foul fiend is in your beauty, and 
you force men to kill one another, 
and— 

‘Gretchen! The child wrenched 
away her hand, and ran in obedi- 
ence to her mother’s call. In an- 
other moment Gabrielle was alone 
at the fountain. She knelt down, 
leant her head on the marble basin, 
and sobbed aloud, she felt so de- 
solate and forlorn. Her mind had 
received a severe shock, and in- 
deed was half paralysed by the 
catastrophe which had befallen the 
brothers of Zirndorf; for although 
she in reality was in no way to 
blame, yet she felt she was the un- 
conscious cause of the fatal blow, 
and she reproached herself, as 
sensitive natures will, if a chance 
or unconscious act of theirs result 
in evil to another. Gabrielle's 
heart was full and brimming over 
with remorse, for—she knew not 
what. She racked her brain to 
try and think what look, what 
word, what act of hers, could have 
created or fomented the evil pas- 
sions of the two brothers, that she 
might give it a name and repent of 
it as a particular sin ; but she could 
think of nothing. Things had 
fallen out so tragically, it seemed 
as if Satan had dug a pitfall for her 
feet, even as she trod her way to 
the house of God. 

At that specialmoment she stood 
in need of consolation and friendly 
countenance. She pined for some 
tender friend to sympathise with 
her and reconcile her to herself; 
but all faces and all hearts seemed 
turned from her. In her utter de- 
solation of spirit, she wished she 
could creep down under the soft 
green turf and sob herself to rest on 
her dead mother’s breast. Young 
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as she was, it seemed to her a 
pleasant thing to lie there and be 
at rest for ever, out of the world’s 
highways and byways, beyond the 
reach of sorrow. 

There was but one being in all 
the world who, she knew, would 
feel with her and for her with all 
his heart and soul, and that was 
her foster-brother, Adolph of Ma- 
rienburg, who had been the com- 
panion of her life, the confidant of 
all her pleasures, thoughts, long- 
ings, and desires. She let him 
enter into all the sunshine of her 
life, but in its shadow she walked 
alone. He knew nothing of his 
father’s love and persecution ; and 
though she felt a natural delicacy 
in baring the history of the father’s 
folly to the soul of the son, she 
knew the time had come when he 
must learn the truth. That other 
story, too, of the brothers of Zirn- 
dorf might reach him perhaps in a 
form so false and distorted as to 
distract and torture him. How- 
ever bitter the truth might be, she 
knew her lips could sweeten it to 
his senses. 

Since Gabrielle had absented 
herself from the castle, she and 
Adolph often chanced to meet in 
the vineyards, in a delicious cool 
shady nook, which had been their 
favourite haunt when they were 
children, and indeed was their fa- 
vourite haunt still. It was already 
past noon—the very hour when 
he would most probably be there. 
She rose up, dried her tears, turned 
her back upon the fountain, and 
bent her steps towards the vine- 
yards. Truly, as she had expected, 
Adolph was there to receive her. 
Instinctively he knew that she was 
coming, though his ear could not 
hear her footsteps, nor his eye be- 
hold her. Long before she came 
in sight, he felt that she was near, 
and sprang down the hill to meet 
her. Though his tongue was 
chained, and his lip mute, his eyes 
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brightened and his whole face was 
eloquent with the pure affection 
that has all the freshness and glory 
of the boy’s love which has not yet 
ripened into the passion of the man. 

There was no need of words to 
tell the tale that bound those two 
young souls together ; it was writ- 
ten on their cheeks, revealed in 
their eyes, and in the soft clinging 
clasp of the hands that met so 
joyfully, and were so loath to part 
again. Slowly they wandered on, 
beneath the shade of the cool clus- 
tering vines,—which were trained 
above their heads in the fashion of 
our own hop-gardens,—as innocent 
and happy as were our first parents 
in the Garden of Eden, and, like 
them, unconscious that the serpent 
lay in wait to seize and destroy. 
Presently they reached their own 
shady nook. Gabrielle seated her- 
self on a soft mossy bank, and A- 
dolph threw himself at her feet, and 
taking out his tablets commenced 
writing with as much rapidity as 
he would have spoken. Gabrielle 
leaned over him, shook her head, 
and gently took the tablets from 
his hand, writing in answer, 

‘No, I will not talk to you in 
this way any more. You have 
been very idle lately, but I must 
have you talk as other people do; 
you have such beautiful thoughts, 
Adolph—O, if you could only give 
them words!’ 

‘I don’t wish to speak as other 
people do,’ the boy wrote rapidly; 
*I never wish to talk to any one 
but you. I would rather hear than 
speak. I wonder what your voice 
is like, Gabrielle? I think if I could 
only hear it once, I should be con- 
tent to be deaf and dumb for ever 
afterwards.’ 

*O, but there are so many beau- 
tiful sounds in the world, Adolph, 
if you could only dream how beau- 
tiful they are! I wish you could htar 
the sound of the singing-birds, or 
the grand swell of the great organ.’ 
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‘I should not care for it, Ga- 
brielle ; the. birds may be very 
well—God made them to sing; 
but as for the organ, with its thou- 
sand metal throats and pipes and 
wires, I never will believe that 
can have a pleasant voice or make 
sweet music. There is more music 
in your face than all the world can 
ever make for me. Shall I tell 
you what I fancy your voice must 
be like? Well, I think it must be 
to the ears what a soft mellow sun- 
set is to the eye, as rich and full of 
the gorgeous colouring of your soul, 
Gabrielle.’ 

‘I shall not talk to you in this 
idle fashion. Come, you have not 
had a lesson for a whole week. 
There are so many things I want 
you to know, Adolph, that my lips 
may speak, but I could not teach 
my hand to write.’ 

He glanced over her as she was 
writing, then she refused to give 
him his tablets back. In vain he 
appealed to her with mute glances 
and imploring looks; she only 
laughed and shook her head, firm 
in her refusal; then he ran away 
and pelted her with forget-me-nots 
which grew beside a brook hard by ; 
but she could not share his playful 
mood that day, and he soon grew 
tired of it. There was something 
in her look that puzzled him, for 
he had learned to read her face as 
some read a book. He gathered 
clusters of rich luscious grapes, laid 
them in the cool vine-leaves, and 
carried them to her, then he threw 
himself on the mossy ground at 
her feet, and picking out the ripe 
purple fruit held it to her lips. With 
suchlike playful ways and wiles he 
tried to make her gay, but her very 
smiles wore a shade of sadness ; 
then he too became grave, and 
questioned her with his eyes. 

She laid her hand caressingly on 
his bright curling hair, and ans- 
wered him with her lips, moving 
them slowly, letting every syllable 
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dwell on her lips that his eye might 
catch their meaning, and learn their 
motion, though their sound might 
never reach his ear. He watched 
her with an intensely earnest ex- 
pression, as though his whole soul 
had been drawn up into his eyes 
and hung upon her words. He 
was slow to learn—she was patient 
to teach. Again and again she 
framed the same sentence before 
he caught hermeaning. At last— 
at last his eyes sparkled, and imi- 
tating the movement of her lips, 
he echoed the sound they made. 

She laughed, nodded her head, 
and clapped her hands triumphant- 
ly to show that he had understood 
her rightly. Next he essayed to 
answer, but that was a more diffi- 
cult task. Sometimes, though his 
lips moved, no sound came from 
them; again—the syllables were 
disconnected, and fell from his lips 
a string of broken words; but he 
was brave, and persevered. It 
might well be that he enjoyed the 
corrections of his lovely teacher ; 
he repeated the phrase over and 
over, until he uttered it as clear in 
sound and sense as any man in the 
full possession of all his faculties 
could have spoken it. 

It was some days since he had 
had his last lesson from Gabrielle, 
and presently, as the minutes flew 
by, the difficulties became less and 
less, and they talked almost as 
though they both heard as well as 
understood one another. Truly, 
if a sculptor could have seen these 
two young fair creatures grouped 
together so lovingly in the sunlight, 
he would have written them in 
marble, and rendered them im- 
mortal, as ‘ Love learning its les- 
son from the lips of Beauty.’ 

By slow degrees Gabrielle gave 
him a shadowy outline of the things 
that troubled her. They sat there, 
unconscious that any eye but God’s 
was over them; yet, if eyes could 
have slain them, they would have 


been killed by the orbs of fire that 
were gazing down on them through 
the clustering vine leaves. 

The Baroness Hildegarde, whose 
eyes and ears were ever on the 
alert, had some idea of the ten- 
derness that existed between her 
nephew Adolph and Gabrielle. 

She knew that they had often 
met in the vineyards, and on this 
occasion, in the hope that they 
might be discovered to her bro- 
ther’s eye, she had induced him to 
accompany her thither; ostensibly 
to see how the grapes were ripen- 
ing, in reality hoping that he would 
see something there to cure him 
of his mad passion for Gabrielle. 
Slowly and stealthily she led him 
along, until, by some chance or 
accident, they stood within a few 
feet of Adolph and Gabrielle. With 
her own hands she parted the 
boughs, that her brother might 
look down between the leaves, and 
see with his own eyes that which 
would rive his heart. 

For a second—nay, for many 
seconds, which seemed to him an 
age of time, he looked down upon 
them. His eyes glowed like living 
coal ; all his thoughts were thrown 
into a whirl of frenzy ; the passion 
which he called love was trans- 
formed into a mad jealousy that 
was as cruel as the grave—for look- 
ing down on Gabrielle’s pure face, 
he saw it was flooded with the 
tenderness of an awakened soul; 
and in her soft eyes shone the love- 
light he had dreamed of; but it 
was kindled by another, and that 
other was hisown son. She moved 
her lips ; he leaned forward, and 
listened. Was he dreaming ? or did 
his eyes, ears, and all his senses 
combine to deceive him? That 
voice, which had twice perplexed 
him, he heard it again now—heard 
it issue from his son’s own lips. 

Yes, there was no mistake; it 
was astounding ; but the dumb in- 
deed spake ! 
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‘It is monstrous! it is witch- 
craft he murmured. He would 
have hurled himself down upon 
them, but Hildegarde drew him 
back, whispering warily : 

‘Hist! as you say, it must be 
witchcraft indeed; she may turn 
it upon you, and blind your eyes 
even as she has blinded your 
senses. She makes him speak— 
she may strike you dumb. Come 
away, come away! you have seen 
enough.’ 

‘Too much! too much! he 
muttered with white lips, as they 
hurried down the hill. Presently 
they paused to take breath. 

‘There was always something in 
that girl’s face that made me shiver,’ 
said the Baroness Hildegarde ; ‘I 
must unconsciously have recog- 
nised in her the evil spirit that has 
tempted you, and made you to long 
and thirst, even as Tantalus thirsted, 
for that which you could never taste. 
The foul fiend chooses a lovely 
form to dwell in; he knows that 
the beauty of a woman can do his 
work more effectually than any 
other thing on earth. She has 
already driven brother to slay bro- 
ther; she has taught the sleeper 
to walk and follow her like one 
awake, and the dumb to speak. 
Who knows? she may incite him 
even to murder in his dreams !’ 

‘Enough, enough!’ exclaimed 
the Baron; and rage, disappoint- 
ment, and superstitious fear rose 
up, serpent-like, hissing and coiling 
round his heart, strangling every 
human feeling, and making him 
mad. 

He broke from Hildegarde’s 
hand, and rushed through the city 
of Wiirzburg, never pausing a mo- 
ment to think, until he reached the 
Rathhaus or townhall. There he 
entered abruptly, and in another 
moment stood in the council-cham- 
ber, where the magistrates were 
sitting gravely transacting the busi- 
ness of the day. 
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His tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, and the cold dew stood 
upon his forehead. For a second 
he tried in vain to speak ; his tongue 
seemed glued to his mouth. At 
last his words came forth, thick with 
his soul’s venom, as he said : 

‘A witch! I want a warrant to 
arrest a witch! There is another 
witch in Wiirzburg !’ 

They rose ex masse, and de- 
manded whom he denounced ; and 
he fairly stunned them with the 
name of Gabrielle Hoogstraeten. 
With half-incoherent rapidity, he 
gave his reasons for the denuncia- 
tion. It was some months since a 
witch had been burnt in Wiirzburg ; 
but during the last two years no 
less than two hundred persons— 
men, women, and children—had 
suffered for witchcraft. A whole- 
some dread of the foul power ob- 
tained throughout the length and 
breadth of the city. On hearing 
this denunciation of Gabrielle, the 
grave gray-haired men, who were 
wise in their generation, and judged 
according to their light, looked on 
one another in amazement. A 
shapeless terror, subtle as the air 
they breathed, crept from one to 
the other. So the evil they had 
hoped their rigorous measures had 
extirpated from the city had reap- 
peared among them—and in such 
a form ! 

They found strange ccincidences, 
and wild surmises perplexed their 
minds; things that had seemed 
mere chance before, they attributed 
to witchcraft now ; and as many a 
poor tame brute may be hunted to 
death when the cry, ‘Mad dog?’ 
is raised, so were they, in their 
blind terror, ready to reécho the 
cry of ‘ Witchcraft ! and hunt down 
the victim. 

The warrant was sealed and de- 
livered into the hands of the pro- 
per functionary. There had been 
a strong prejudice rising against 
Gabrielle since the tragic death of 
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Frederic of Zirndorf, which they 
laid at her door. The name of 
witch, coupled with that of Ga- 
brielle, was at first received with 
awestruck wonder; then it flew 
from mouth to mouth, and swelled 
and grew louder and louder. The 
spark was blown into a flame, and 
burst from the lips of every soul in 
Wiirzburg, until their brains were 
fired with frenzy, and they rose up 
and rushed forth in a body, crying, 
‘ The witch ! the witch! down with 
the witch !’ 

Meanwhile Gabrielle had parted 
from Adolph, and was returning to 
the city in a calmer and happier 
frame of mind than she had left it. 
She heard the roar of men’s voices 
filling the air like muffled thunder, 
while the crowd was far off. An 
angry crowd is rarely amenable to 
law or reason; and when they 
caught sight of the fair frail figure 
of the girl descending the hill, they 
shouted her name, and rushed to- 
wards her with one wild yell. She 
had no time to speak, no time even 
to think ; her very name, repeated 
with such loud threatening voices, 
frightened her; and, with clasped 
hands and a white face, she stood 
still. They closed round her— 
those dark menacing faces ; a thou- 
sand arms were stretched towards 


her ; she was caught up and carried . 


away to the Rathhaus, 


TABLEAU V. 


GABRIELLE’S arrest was scrupu- 
lously concealed from Adolph by 
the Baron’s desire. He had de- 
nounced her in the very frenzy of 
jealous madness ; and having once 
raised the cry, which sent a thrill 
of terror through the town, he knew 
it would not easily be stilled. The 
giant evil he had created could be 
buried only with the ruins of his 
victim. He persuaded, or tried 
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to persuade himself, that he had 
done a good and noble thing ; he 
blamed her, and her only, for all 
the evil his own bad passions had 
occasioned. He gave his jealous 
rage the name of righteous wrath ; 
worked himself into a belief that 
her beauty had been used to at- 
tract his eye and ensnare his soul. 
Then he thought of his son, and 
trembled for him. The spell of her 
rare loveliness lay even upon him ; 
she had unloosed the tongue that 
God himself had tied, had taught 
speech to the speechless, and the 
soul of the sleeper to obey her, 
even when his eyes were clused 
in sleep. To what fearful extent 
might she not use this power! Into 
what abyss of horror drive the un- 
conscious victim of it! No pity, 
no sorrow, no remorse found a way 
to his heart, though he well knew 
to what a fate he had doomed her. 
One thing only he remembered 
well: that this was his féte day; 
and the image of Gabrielle still 
smiled serenely, with its marble 
look, in his son’s studio. 

He entered the castle by a side- 
door, and made his way to the 
boy’s chamber, with what object 
he could scarcely tell; perhaps it 
was to see if the Gabrielle of 
stone felt, or seemed to feel, what 
the real Gabrielle in flesh and 
blood was suffering. He took out 
his key, and entered like a thief, 
stealthily, as though he feared to 
be observed. The heavy hangings 
were drawn half across the one 
solitary wir. .ow that gave light and 
air to the chamber. As he closed 
the door behind him, a stream of 
sunlight struggled into the room, 
lighting up and throwing out the 
symmetrical proportions of the mar- 
ble bust, and literally giving to 
the sculptor’s work of art the tint 
and colouring of nature. To his 
excited fancy the dimpled mouth 
seemed to break into a smile, and 
the soft hazel eyes had a tender 
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beseeching look ; he had seen just 
such a look in the eyes of the liv- 
ing Gabrielle. It fascinated, it 
enthralled him. His swarthy face 
paled, and his knees smote one 
against another, even as he gazed 
upon it. ‘She is here,’ he thought, 
‘imprisoned in the cold stone, to 
smile down ruin upon my home 
and me.’ He glanced round, and 
caught up the first thing that came 
to hand, and aimed a blow at the 
smiling statue ; but before his arm 
descended, it was seized from be- 
hind. He turned quickly, and 
stood face to face with his son 
Adolph. The dumb boy strug- 
gled to wrest the weapon from his 
father’s hand. During the brief 
struggle, as they swayed to and 
fro, they struck rudely more than 
once against the pedestal which 
supported the bust ; at last it reeled 
and fell, striking the Baron’s arm, 
while the white marble face looked 
up from beneath his feet, smiling 
still, and without a flaw. With a 
cry of rage, pain, ay and fear, he 
fled from the room; and even as 
he fled, the boy’s flaming eyes 
seemed to follow him and burn his 
soul, 

Meanwhile Gabrielle was carried 
before the sheriff, and the charge 
against her fully explained. He was 
an old grayheaded kindly man, and 
heartily grieved to see her in such 
a plight ; but the great compassion 
he felt for her youth and beauty 
was partly stifled by the idea of the 
horrible crime of which she was 
accused. She listened in mute a- 
mazement with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes. 

‘You shall have a fair trial,’ the 
sheriff said in conclusion; ‘and 
if you can bring forward any wit- 
nesses in support of your inno- 
cence, they will have a patient 
hearing.’ 

‘My innocence!’ repeated the 
girl, speaking like one in a dream ; 
‘but what have I done that looks 
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like guilt? Send to Marienburg ; 
the Baron will bear witness— 

‘ Against you,’ said the sheriff; 
‘it is he who has denounced you.’ 

‘Then may God have mercy 
on me! exclaimed the girl, as she 
swooned upon the ground, She was 
lifted up and carried away to a 
stone cell far underground, where 
little light or air could enter, and 
there left alone. 

The excitementin the city greatly 
increased. Witchcraft at Wiirzburg 
had been confined to blear-eyed 
wizened old women, who at first 
had encouraged among the poor 
ignorant peasantry a belief in their 
supernatural powers ; thereby gain- 
ing greatly, the poor folk bringing 
them gifts to buy good-will for 
themselves and their belongings. 
But. some sought the witch’s aid 
against an enemy; for in all ages 
and all countries there have lived 
some people who wish evil to their 
neighbours. When the reputation 
for witchcraft brought the old crone 
who practised it to the torture- 
chamber or the stake, she repented 
of her folly in allowing and encour- 
aging such a fame to grow, and 
told the truth ; but the truth came 
too late. Now the spirit of evil 
seemed changing his tactics ; the 
old, decrepit, and ugly did not do 
work enough, so he had chosen the 
young and beautiful Gabrielle to 
circulate sorrowand misery through 
the town ; and men and women too 
cried aloud, ‘O the pity of it!’ but 
not one among them doubted for 
a moment that she was in reality 
possessed ; so strong was the wild 
superstition of the age, that charity 
was blind, and humanity lay dead 
in the heart of human nature. Old 
Rudolph closed his store and kept 
rigorously confined to the house, 
perhaps secretly moaning, but a- 
fraid openly to lift up his voice in 
her behalf, lest the taint of suspi- 
cion might glance from her to him- 
self, and thus the remnant of his 
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miserable life be cut short by a 
single hour. 

During the few days that inter- 
vened between her arrest and that 
fixed for her trial, she was left alone 
in her sorrow. The Baroness Hil- 
degarde rarely quitted her brother’s 
side ; she was always near to add 
fuel to the fire she had kindled ; 
to nip in the bud any thought that 
might bring remorse or waken a 
regret. She worked upon his fears 
for his son, who she vowed had al- 
ready fallen under the witch’s spell ; 
for what, she urged, but witchcraft 
could make the dumb speak? or 
create the one wild passion of love 
in the hearts of both father and 
son? It was monstrous, it was un- 
natural. Who could tell where all 
the strange things that had come 
to pass would have an end? She 


hinted in a vague mysterious way 
at many things, and convinced him 
that a curse would lie upon the 
house of Marienburg so long as 
Gabrielle Hoogstraeten lived. He 


was restless ; he could neither eat 
nor drink, nor scarcely sleep ; all 
peace had gone from him; even 
if he slept he was troubled with 
such terrible dreams that he dread- 
ed to lay his head upon his pillow. 
And all this was set down to Ga- 
brielle’s account, instead of to the 
torture of his own stricken con- 
science. 

Meanwhile Gabrielle passed the 
hours sorrowfully enough. Never 
was a young thing so utterly friend- 
less and alone. No ray of light or 
comfort reached her suffering soul. 
She wondered if Adolph of Ma- 
rienburg knew of her sad plight, 
and if he believed the things they 
said of her. A priest belonging to 
the cathedral, who was also her 
confessor, was the only being from 
the outer world who held any com- 

_munication with her, and even his 
coming wa§ fraught with gall and 
bitterness ; for she observed that 
as he approached her he crossed 
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himself ; and when, in her joy at 
seeing a friendly face, she sprang 
towards him and caught his hand, 
he snatched it away, and breathed 
upon it, as though she were an un- 
clean thing, whose very touch was 
contamination. Then she grew in- 
dignant and angry: it was hard to 
think that he who, next to God 
himself, knew all her inner life, 
could so misjudge her and join in 
the world’s cry against her. In- 
stead of consoling and upholding 
her, he expatiated on the sin of 
witchcraft, and urged her to con- 
fess. But her heart was full. She 
threw herself upon her straw pallet, 
and hid her face from him, speak- 
ing never a word. When he parted 
from her, it was with the conviction 
that the foul fiend held her tongue 
tied, that she should not speak in 
his sacred presence. When he was 
gone, the poor child prayed heartily 
to God; He alone could help her, 
He alone have pity on her. 

On the day of her trial the judg- 
ment-chamber was crowded to ex- 
cess ; every bench was occupied, 
every space filled. The sheriff, ac- 
companied by other official dignita- 
ries, upon whose breath hung the 
life of Gabrielle, entered the judg- 
ment-chamber; all took their places 
in solemn silence; great excite- 
ment and expectation prevailed; 
awe and wonder sat on every face ; 
all eyes were turned towards the 
door through which the supposed 
witch was to enter. Presently the 
poor child was led into the room 
backwards, not being allowed to 
look upon her judges till she reach- 
ed the place where she was to 
stand to be judged. On being sud- 
denly turned round face to face 
with them, she observed them make 
the sign of the cross, first in the 
air, then devoutly repeat the same 
on their own breasts. She smiled 
a bitter painful smile ; and on be- 
ing asked what moved her, she 
said, 
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‘I did but think that if ye wore 
the sign of the cross in your hearts, 
instead of on your bosom, I should 
not be here this day to be tried 
for no sin, condemned without 
mercy.’ 

‘ Nay,’ answered the sheriff, ‘ you 
shall have as much mercy as Chris- 
tian men dare give to a child of the 
evil one ; for though I—though we 
all—pity you for your youth and 
beauty’s sake, yet as the devil has 
contrived to possess you, and 
through your very loveliness to 
work his will, we must deliver our 
city of your enthralment, even as 
we would deliver ourselves from 
the plague.’ 

‘ The only devil who would pos- 
sess me is the man who has de- 
nounced me; through him and his 
wicked will only do I stand here 
defenceless.’ 

*No, not defenceless,’ replied 
the sheriff, not understanding her 
rightly ; ‘the noble Baron in his 
sublime goodness has engaged 
counsel to defend you.’ 

‘To defend me!’ she exclaimed 
bitterly ; ‘from what? from whom? 
he only has accused me. The wolf 
would as soon employ the fox to 
save the lamb he means to devour. 
No, I will have no counsel; I 
would even refuse the mercy his 
gold could buy.’ 

The indictment was read over 
to her in due form. She was 
charged with being in constant 
communication with a familiar 
‘spirit in the shape of a black bird, 
some of whose feathers were found 
upon her person ; also she was ac- 
cused of casting a spell on a most 
noble family, over both father and 
son. She had robbed the first of 
rest, peace, and sleep, and filled 
his mind with fierce and strange 
passions, which took the form of 
love; inasmuch as he had for- 
gotten his rank and station, and 
had so far demeaned himself as to 
seek the lovely witch in honour- 


able marriage. She had also cast 
the glamour of her beauty over the 
son, taking such strong possession 
of his senses that she could compel 
him to rise up in his sleep in the 
night and walk abroad, and lie 
down at her door like a dog; 
then, even while his eyes were 
closed, at a sign from her, he rose 
up and followed her; and although 
he had been deaf and dumb from 
his birth, in her presence he both 
heard and spoke! Again: with 
seeming simple, but truly devilish, 
arts she had sown dissension be- 
tween two loving brothers; and 
tempted the one to destroy the 
other, even as Cain was tempted 
to destroy Abel. 

What could she say in answer 
to these charges, which were all 
well-witnessed substantial truths? 
But first the witnesses against her 
must be heard. The Baron had 
released Pietro on condition that 
he would give evidence against 
Gabrielle ; and as it happened he 
was the first witness called forth. 
When she heard his name, and 
learned wherefore he was there, 
she started, and turned her large 
eyes mournfully upon him ; where- 
at he stretched his hands towards 
her and sobbed aloud. Then he 
was desired to turn his face from 
her and speak out. He did so; 
but not as they would have him 
speak. He abused them with much 
passion for believing aught against 
one so young, innocent, and beau- 
tiful. Then he told the real story 
of the black bird; how he had 
been ill of a fever and like to 
die, when all the world left him 
alone to perish ; but she came, like 
an angel as she was, and brought 
him food and clothing ; and, more 
than all, gave him kind words, 
causing him to love her with a 
holy love, even as he loved God in 
heaven. He was poor, and could 
do nothing, even to show his grati- 
tude; so he had taken the young 
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bird from its nest and trained it, 
and taught it to speak her name ; 
for all the world should know that 
the black bird they talked of was 
a talking-bird, and no evil spirit— 
as the Baron of Marienburg had 
falsely sworn. 

‘He slew the bird,’ added the 
boy, throwing a glance of bitter 
hatred upon the Baron; ‘ and 
even as I cursed him then, I curse 
him now.’ 

He craved permission to ap- 
proach Gabrielle, that he might 
touch her hand and hear her voice; 
but that he was forbidden to do. 
Her spell was on him still, they 
said ; and she had compelled his 
tongue to give evidence accord- 
ing to her will, rather than accord- 
ing to the truth. They compas- 
sionated him much, but he was 
ordered away. Then, greatly to 
the Baron’s wrath, they demanded 
that his son Adolph should be 
brought before them ; that he should 
in their presence stand face to face 
with Gabrielle, that they might 
judge of his condition with their 
own eyes. Accordingly a mes- 
senger was sent to the castle with 
a despatch from the Baron, de- 
siring his presence there in the 
judgment - chamber. Adolph, 
though greatly amazed at the sum- 
mong, speedily obeyed it. Arrived 
there, he gazed round him in 
strange bewilderment. What could 
it all mean? There on one side 
sat his aunt, the Lady Hildegarde, 
her face set white and stern, as 
though it had been hewn out of 
stone. On the other side stood 
the Baron himself, with bleared 
eyes, and dark eager face. Last 
of all his gaze fell upon Gabrielle 
herself, looking changed—O, so 
changed! Again he wondered, 
what it could all mean? His heart 
seemed to stand still, his blood 
ran cold ; there was something so 
mournful in the expression of her 
face. The Baron came to his side 
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and desired him by signs to hand 
his tablets to the sheriff, and ans- 
wer what questions they demanded 
of him. The boy obeyed him, and 
watched with trembling anxiety 
while the questions were written 
down. On receiving the tablets 
back, he read the questions over 
one by one; the effect upon him 
was terrible to behold—the veins 
in his forehead rose up like thick 
cords, and his face grew purple 
with suppressed wrath, while his 
eyes blazed as though a fire had 
been kindled within him. He 
shivered the tablets to pieces, and 
ground their fragments beneath his 
feet ; strange inarticulate sounds 
sprang from his lips, and with out- 
stretched arms he turned to Ga- 
brielle. Then his whole demean- 
our changed ; the fire in his eyes 
died out, and they were filled with 
a holier light. She raised her finger, 
and moved her lips slowly, very 
slowly, as though in speech. The 
whole court looked on, watching 
the proceedings with breathless 
attention. The boy fixed his eyes 
upon the girl’s lips; he clasped his 
hands, and an expression of bewil- 
dered horror crept slowly over his 
face. Presently, tired of watching 
these dumb proceedings, the sheriff 
commanded her to have done with 
her witcheries. She ceased speak- 
ing, and hid her face in her hands. 
Then a cry, or rather shriek of 
agony, broke from the boy’s lips ; 
he stretched his arms wildly to- 
wards her, and a voice—his voice 
—electrified the throng : ‘Gabrielle, 
Gabrielle ! O God, save her! He 
felt it was useless to appeal to man. 
Then he fell to the ground in con- 
vulsions, and was carried out. 

The sheriff appealed to his col- 
leagues, saying, they had seen with 
their own eyes, heard with their own 
ears ; thedumb, indeed, spake aloud. 
God had set a seal upon his lips, 
and sent him into the world mute; 
but the devil, using this fair girl as 
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his instrument, crossed the Lord’s 
will, and made him speak. What 
greater proof could they have of 
witchcraft than they had witnessed 
there, even in the court of justice? 
‘Look on the noble Baron of Ma- 
rienburg, and behold the witch’s 
work! He trembles as though an 
ague shook his limbs; his face is 
thin and ashen pale, his eyes sunk- 
en and hollow; he looks as though 
he were being slowly consumed 
with an inward fire; and he is; 
but the fire is witch-kindled ! 

His words created a wondrous 
sensation. All eyes were turned 
upon the Baron, and truly they 
read there the signs the sheriff 
had pointed out. An angry mur- 
mur rose, and dark glances were 
thrown upon Gabrielle ; who, since 
she declined counsel, was com- 
manded to say what she could in 
answer to the charges against her. 

Thus summoned to speak, Ga- 
brielle looked round with a mute, 
appealing, despairing glance ; but 
she saw no signs of pity, gathered 
no hope from the lowering brows 
and threatening faces round her. 
They only looked with horror on 
the young, tender, and beautiful 
creature, whom in their mad super- 
stition they would doom to die. 

‘What can I say that would 
avail to save me?” she exclaimed. 
‘You all know right well that to 
be accused of witchcraft is to be 
condemned. In one thing that 
you have said you have unwittingly 
spoken truth: the Baron yonder 
is consumed by an inward fire ; 
but it is kindled by remorse. He 
knows he has betrayed me to an 
innocent death; and even if he 
would, he can no more save me 
now than he could stay the light- 
ning when it is once launched forth 
by the living God.’ 

‘You waste time in accusing 
others, when you should defend 
yourself,’ exclaimed the sheriff. 

‘Defend myself! Alas, how can 


I do that?’ she said despairingly. 
‘If I plead “ Not guilty,” you will 
put me to the torture ; and even as 
you rack my limbs, and wring the 
drops of agony from my flesh, you 
may wring false words from my 
lips, and you will believe what I 
say then when I am mad ; but you 
will not heed me now when I swear 
what is true.’ 

‘Will you swear that Frederic 
of Zirndorf is not slain? that the 
dumb has not spoken?’ inquired 
the sheriff. 

‘No; but I will swear that no 
evil thing was caused by any act 
of mine,’ she said. ‘It is true I 
have been told that Frederic of 
Zirndorf fell by his brother’s hand. 
It may also be true that my poor 
flower created ill words between 
them; but I gave it not; they 
found it. They have often spoken 
to me in foolish flattering phrases, 
and I—I am but a girl—half-pleas- 
ed, have listened, and have given 
back foolish smiles—no more. At 
all times, and in all ages, men have 
quarrelled even for as slight a 
thing as a simple flower. I grieve 
deeply for Frederic of Zirndorf, 
and I will pray — pray heartily ; 
but his blood is on his brother's 
head—the sin is on his brother's 
soul; mine is free. Again: you 
accuse me of teaching the dumb 
to speak— 

‘Ay, ay! said the sheriff, in- 
terrupting her ; ‘ and we will know 
by what devilish arts you have 
worked such wonders.’ 

The girl crossed her arms, bowed 
her head upon them, and was for a 
moment silent. When she lifted it 
up again, her face was covered with 
blushes, but she spoke out boldly. 

‘Pardon me if I seem bold, for 
indeed I am not ; but I am in this 
sad plight that I must needs speak 
out. You ask me what arts I have 
practised on Adolph of Marien- 
burg. I answer, zone. I love him, 
and he loves me. Since I first 
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learned to walk and talk, we have 
been together. My mother (God 
rest her soul, she is dead!) was 
his nurse ; and though he was deaf 
and dumb to all the world, to me 
he always seemed to speak. There 
was something in his every look 
and motion that I well understood 
—ay, if he only raised his finger 
I knew his thought as though he 
had spoken it aloud. Then I made 
him watch my lips, and he watched 
and watched, till one day I heard 
his voice. He imitated the words 
I uttered. Since then he has learn- 
ed more and more, till he could 
shape words, and answer of his own 
will. Sometimes—nay, often — 
his lips move, but no voice comes 
from them ; for being deaf, he can- 
not tell whether he speaks aloud 
or not. It is true also that he rose 
from his bed, and, while sleeping, 
walked to my home in the market- 
place, and there at the door lay 
down. When I spoke, he seemed 
to hear, and he rose up and fol- 
lowed me without the use of eyes ; 
for he was blind and deaf and 
dumb to all the world but me. 
That mystery I cannot explain. 
Perhaps ages hence, when the 
world has grown older and wiser, 
things may be made plain that are 
mysterious now, and which you 
call witchcraft. I have no more 
to say, except that I pray you to 
have pity on me. God knows that 
I have spoken truth.’ 

There was a deep and ominous 
silence in the judgment-chamber : 
a hush that precedes a storm. 
Those who were upon the bench, 
and in whose hands was the young 
girl’s life, bent their heads to- 
gether, and whispered one with 
another. The townspeople who 
thronged the court grew restless, 
their faces darkened, and set in 
rigid lines. One thought only 
seemed to fill their minds: ‘Would 
she escape the law?’ Gabrielle 
looked round her with a mute, 
agonised, imploring gaze that might 


have melted the hardest heart ; but 
then all hearts had turned to stone ; 
a superstitious terror had crushed 
out all human sympathy. Men 
had no longer manly feelings ; and 
women, who would have sorrowed 
for a child’s cry of pain, have 
grieved for a scratched finger, or 
bound up the hurt limb of an ani- 
mal with a sympathetic care, were 
blind to Gabrielle’s agony, deaf to 
her prayers for pity. They would 
have seen her young limbs broken 
on the rack, her body consumed 
by the cruel flames, without a throe 
of compassion, for she was a witch 
—a lovely witch, and therefore 
doubly dangerous. The kindest 
hearts grew hard and pitiless. 

With a stifled sob Gabrielle 
turned her eyes once more to the 
bench whereon her judges sat con- 
sulting ; there was no hope there ; 
she felt her chance of life was wan- 
ing with every breath they drew. 
The tide was running strong against 
her ; every pulse that beat was like 
a tiny wave, carrying her out away 
from the shore of life to the un- 
known sea of eternity. 

Suddenly a hush fell upon the 
throng, the smothered hum of 
voices was still, and all eyes were 
turned towards the bench, whence 
the sheriff was about to speak her 
doom. ‘Then, even as the drown- 
ing man makes a last struggle for 
life, Gabrielle stretched her white 
arms towards her judges, saying in 
accents it was piteous to hear : 

‘Stay a moment more before 
you speak my doom. I stand here 
fatherless, motherless, well - nigh 
friendless ! Life has been hard and 
cold and cruel to me, yet I cannot 
die. O, let me live! The words 
burst forth through a rain of tears 
and sobs. ‘ Put me in prison, chain 
me to one place for all my days; 
but leave me free to breathe, to 
think, to hope ; or, if it please you 
better, scourge me out of the city, 
and leave me to beg my way bare- 
foot through the world. I will 








go ; never, never to return to this 
my native place. Do with me as 
you will, but let me live !—only let 
me live! No,no, not yet! do not 
speak yet; still another moment! 
Ye are all men, husbands, fathers ; 
perhaps one of you has a child 
like me: think that she, even she, 
who has prattled at your knees, and 
twined round your heart-strings, 
may, upon the word of one vile 
man, stand even in such a strait as 
mine! Think of that, and have 
mercy on me. God knows I am 
innocent and most unfortunate.’ 

She ceased speaking. The she- 
riff crossed himself, and in a voice 
choked with emotion, said : 

‘God guard us from your witch- 
eries, for I verily believe you are 
practising your evil functions on 
us now! You have sent a mist be- 
fore my eyes, and dragged my heart 
into my throat. I am ashamed to 
shed tears, yet I could almost weep 
for you.’ 

‘QO, stay not your tears!’ ex- 
claimed Gabrielle, her whole soul 
flashing into her face with the hope 
his words created. ‘Let them fall; 
they are blessed, thrice- blessed 
tears, since they fall for mercy’s 
sake.’ 

Then there arose loud cries in 
the court. 

‘ Away with her! The fair witch 
practises even in the court of jus- 
tice. Away with her! With her 
angel-face and devil’s soul, she will 
bewitch her judges—nay, bewitch 
us all.” They feared her all the 
more for her sweet face and simple 
eloquence. To them it was all 
seeming. Her trial ended with 
her condemnation. She was sen- 
tenced to be burned in the public 
market-place. 

A balcony was ordered to be 
erected as near as might safely be 
to the funereal pile, in which bal- 
cony there were to be seated those 
persons who were suffering from 
her evil power, there being a pre- 
valent belief that, if the bewitched 
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could fix their eyes upon the stake 
and watch the execution of the 
witch, they would be freed from 
her spell ; for even as the fire con- 
sumed her flesh, so was her power 
consumed within them ; and as she 
passed away from life, so passed 
away her evil influence. 

Eager hands were ready to build 
the pile ; for short time was allowed 
to pass between the condemnation 
of a witch and the execution of her 
sentence. Among those who were 
most urgent in their offers of assist- 
ance, the lad Pietro was the most 
earnest ; his aid was at first accept- 
ed, but he was discovered at mal- 
practices, bringing wet fagots and 
wood, such as would not burn brisk- 
ly. He was under the witch’s spell 
still, they said; and they hooted 
him out of the town. 

The day came when Gabrielle 
was to take a last look at the 
eternal sun. Her first wild agony 
was succeeded by a mute despair. 
When she was spoken to, and im- 
plored to confess and repent, she 
smiled vacantly and answered no- 
thing ; then they said she was hard- 
ened, and meditated evil. They 
set a strict watch upon her; and it 
was reported that she sat for hours, 
with folded hands and white pa- 
tient face, moving her lips softly 
and glancing upwards. She made 
no attempt to move her watchers, 
no supplication for pity. Her very 
soul, laden with all her thoughts, 
her pains and prayers, appeared to 
be drawn upwards. She seemed 
dead already—dead even to the 
terrors of death. She submitted 
patiently while they unbound her 
hair and left it hanging loose over 
her shoulders. Once only she 
winced as they tied her hands be- 
hind her, as though they had pulled 
the cord roughly and hurt her; but 
she said nothing. Then they put 
upon her a plain white robe girdled 
in at the waist, and with bare 
feet, carrying a crucifix before her, 
they led her out into the market- 
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place towards the pile that was 
ready for the kindling. Multitudes 
of people had thronged from all 
parts to see the burning of the 
beautiful witch ; but instead of the 
hisses and curses that usually fol- 
lowed the victim to the stake, a 
hush fell upon the people, and, with 
bated breath and fascinated eyes, 
they followed her on her fated way. 
Unuttered thoughts filled the minds 
of many men. Could it be true 
that she was a witch? or was she 
an angel? And truly in that hour 
she looked more like a beautiful 
vision than a human sacrifice. 
There was a kind of glory resting 
on her upturned face, as though 
her eyes were following the way 
her soul was going, and the glory 
was reflected from above. 

A strange contrast was the face 
of the doomed girl to that of her 
accuser, who sat in the balcony 
looking down upon her. His was 
dark, convulsed, and torn with all 
the tortures and miseries of a re- 
morse that comes too late; while 
hers was calmed with the peace of 
heaven, for from heaven only comes 
the resignation that had come to 
her. He had at last made an effort 
to save her, but failed therein ; 
showing thereby how much easier 
it is to rouse the angry passions 
of a people than to allay them. 

Just as Gabrielle reached the 
pile there was a great commotion 
among the people ; loud cries arose. 
‘A rescue! a rescue !’ was shouted 
from side to side, and for a mo- 
ment the multitude swayed to and 
fro as though a sudden whirlwind 
of human passions had swept down 
upon them and shook them in their 
very midst. On every side the tu- 
mult rose. Young men and boys 
who had been quietly looking on 
seemed suddenly transformed into 
savage rioters, and turned with the 
fierceness of tigers upon that por- 
tion of the populace who were the 
most eager for the witch-burning. 
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Adolph of Marienburg, as though 
obeying some preconcerted signal, 
flung himself from the balcony and 
joined in the tumult that was raging 
nearest to Gabrielle. Shouts, cries, 
threats, and curses filled the air, 
and for some time there was a fierce 
hand-to-hand struggle. Those who 
held Gabrielle in charge were torn 
from her and trampled under foot. 

After a time a body of armed 
officials arrived upon the scene, 
and their energetic efforts soon re- 
stored something like order. The 
witch was again called for ; but the 
witch was nowhere to be found— 
during the tumult she had disap- 
peared! A general confusion again 
ensued. Some were aghast with 
rage at her escape; others had 
come to see a show—a glorious 
show—the burning of a witch! 
These were filled with bitter dis- 
appointment. Well, they would 
have the burning, they said, if they 
could not burn the witch. One 
among them seized a lighted torch 
and fired the pile; then, even as 
the flames shot up into the air, the 
Baron of Marienburg (who had 
mingled in the fray, but whether 
for or against Gabrielle cannot well 
be told) stood face to face with 
Pietro the Genoese. The young 
Italian’s eyes seemed blazing with 
a hundred fires as he glared upon 
the haggard-looking wretch who 
had wrought such evil. He seemed 
to have the strength of a madman 
in his long sinewy arms, as he 
grappled with his enemy—the cruel 
denouncer of Gabrielle. Neither 
spoke; and for a moment they 
swayed to and fro, each struggling 
to drag the other nearer to the 
pile. The Baron, whose strength 
had been consumed by his evil 
passions, was no match for the 
agile athletic youth, whose sinews 
seemed strong as steel. He gripped 
the Baron with a giant’s strength, 
and lifting him in his arms, flung 
him into the burning pile. 





EDUCATING OUR MASTERS. 
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WHEN, on the last phase of the 
extension of the electoral franchise 
becoming an established fact, Mr. 
Lowe, bowing to the situation, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Let us educate our new 
masters,’ he did more than originate 
a phrase ; he indicated a policy— 
the policy of the future, which it is 
evident must be, in a literal sense, 
an educational one. When, in con- 
nection with this same question of 
the extension of the franchise, the 
great Conservative party showed a 
rapidity of progress in Liberal ideas 
that to the outer world seemed 
astonishing, Mr. Disraeli, with justi- 
fiable pride, explained the secret: 
he had educated his party. As 
their chief, it had been his especial 
province to do so; but it is alike 
the duty and interest of all political 
leaders to educate the new masters 
—the working classes ; to educate 
them, that is, in a general sense, 
which in their case would inci- 
dentally, to a great extent, mean a 
political sense also. 

Of the several questions of the 
day, this one of popular education 
is certainly one of the most im- 
portant, regarded either in respect 
to the difficulties that surround it, 
the good or bad results that may 
flow from a well or ill considered 
adjustment of it, or any unnecessary 
delay in its settlement. That edu- 
cation among the masses of the 
people is at present in a very un- 
satisfactory state, alike as to its ex- 
tent,—or rather want of extent,—re- 
sults, and mode of operation, is 
admitted upon all sides. Reform 
in connection with it has long been 
needed, and in a desultory way 


talked about; but looking at the 
manner in which the subject is now 
being agitated, it is evident that 
things are in that respect coming 
to a crisis. Statesmen of every 
shade of opinion must now see 
that ‘ something must be done,’ and 
they must also, we think, see that 
whatever the something may be, 
it should be done quickly. That a 
Liberal government will deal with 
this question in a manner suitable 
to its importance there can be lit- 
tle doubt; and there can be no 
doubt at all that, ifthe powers that 
be do of at an early date take ac- 
tion upon the subject spontane- 
ously, the force of public opinion 
will compel them to move. 

If politicians were to view the 
question in what may be called a 
purely technical light, to regard it 
only in its strictly political aspect, 
even then they would have abun- 
dant reason for grappling with it 
promptly. Working men are noto- 
riously given to class organisation ; 
and when they have had time to 
more thoroughly realise the value, 
as a mere instrument of class power, 
of their recently acquired political 
strength, they will organise that. 
Concentrated by organisation, that 
power must, from sheer weight of 
numbers, become a preponderating 
one ; and it is only by educating 
them more generally, and to a con- 
siderably higher standard than is 
done at present, that we can hope 
to see the working classes exercise 
such power in a judicious manner. 
According to their lights, they are 
disposed to use their power for the 
general good ; but in the existing 
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state of education their lights are 
often dim or warped, and mislead 
them. 

The question of improved educa- 
tion for the masses is, however, far 
more important in its social than in 
its merely political bearings. An 
improvement in popular education 
would effect a corresponding im- 
provement in the social and home 
life of the working classes. They 
have in their degree participated in 
the material comforts of home life 
which modern powers of produc- 
tiveness have placed within the 
reach of all classes ; but they have 
made comparatively little progress 
in those arts and graces which a 
cultivated mind alone can give, 
and which, though little in them- 
selves, are an essential element of 
home life in its best sense, and may 
be as easily and beneficially exer- 
cised in the cottage as in the 
palace. 

It is a point alike with those 
terribly practical persons who can 
see no good in anything that does 
not directly tend to bring in the 
almighty dollar, and with the sham 
cynics who profess to look upon 
all things as vanity, to sneer at cul- 
ture, and speak scoffingly of its 
elements, ‘sweetness and light.’ But 
notwithstanding the views of the 
Tom-Gradgrind and Sir-Charles- 
Coldstream schools, culture is one 
of the pressing wants of the age ; 
and to the working classes, who 
more than any other stand in need 
of it, this want can only be sup- 
plied by education. It is of course 
possible to have too much of a 
good thing, even of culture, and 
its effect, refinement. But so far 
as the working classes are con- 
cerned, there need be no fear in 
this respect. The old ideas about 
‘educating people above their sta- 
tion’ are, it is to be hoped, tho- 
roughly exploded in the present 
day ; anda moment's consideration 
must make it evident that working 
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men have more than enough of the 
realities and hardships of life to 
counteract any tendency to over- 
refinement or want of practicability 
that there may be in education. 
Education, in its higher and purer 
sense, could have none but bene- 
ficial effects upon a working man ; 
making him more efficient and less 
machine-like in his working hours, 
putting much needed light and 
sweetness into his home and social 
life, and enabling him to act wisely 
and independently in politics. 

There is no need to go into 
statistical details—to point to the 
number of persons who cannot sign 
their names to the marriage-register, 
the proportion of criminals who 
cannot over those who can read, 
or the number ofchildren who never 
attend any school. The broad fact 
that the working classes are, as a 
body, insufficiently educated, are 
many of them wholly uneducated, 
is but too well known to all who 
take the slightest interest in the 
subject. The necessity for, and 
good likely to accrue from, an im- 
proved system of education among 
the working classes, are almost uni- 
versally admitted; the question is, 
how may the desired effect be best 
brought about. To answer this ques- 
tion comprehensively would require 
a volume, and is a task altogether 
beyond the scope of the present 
article. All that we wish to do 
here is, to adduce a few general 
observations upon the subject,— 
observations, however, which, as 
they are founded upon a wide, life- 
long, and still existing experience 
among the working classes, we 
would fain hope may in some de- 
gree be calculated to aid in the 
elucidation of this important ques- 
tion. 

Mechanics’ and literary institu- 
tions, a cheap newspaper and peri- 
odical press, and cheap general and 
educational literature, have already 
done much, and may yet be made 
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to do more, in promoting and im- 
proving education among the adult 
portion of the working classes ; but 
it will, of course, be with children 
that any question of national educa- 
tion must primarily deal. And to 
be efficient with the children of the 
working classes, any such system 
should, in the first place, be com- 
pulsory, and, in the second, should 
be continued in such form as the 
circumstances of the case will ad- 
mit of, to a considerably later age 
than is the case at present. It 
should be compulsory, to reach the 
class who, as things stand, are 
wholly uneducated, and whose ig- 
norance is one of the most fatal 
barriers to the social progress of 
the general body of which they are 
a part. By many it is considered 
essential to the ideal ‘John Bull’ 
character to resent the mere men- 
tion of the word ‘compulsion’ in 
connection with any English person 
orthing. But, blustering apart, com- 
pulsion, like most other things, is 
well in its place; and it certainly 
cannot be better applied than in 
forcing those to send their children 
to school who will not voluntarily 
do so from a sense of duty. 
Though an extension of scho- 
lastic establishments would doubt- 
less have to form part of any na- 
tional scheme of education, the 
present utterly uneducated state of 
many children arises less from a 
want of educational institutions, 
available to even the poorest, than 
from the difficulty of getting the 
class for whose benefit such insti- 
tutions are designed to attend them. 
This difficulty, as a rule, lies of 
course with the parents of the chil- 
dren. They are themselves gene- 
rally uneducated, and have no re- 
spect for, or idea of, the value of 
education, and are therefore, for 
the most part, ignorant of the in- 
calculable injury they are doing 
their children by neglecting to send 
them to school. Sometimes they 
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are drunken ill-living people, who 
would treat as a personal enemy 
any daring innovator who ventured 
to hint that, considering their posi- 
tion as parents, it would hardlv be 
expecting too much to ask them 
to wash their children’s faces and 
send them to the neighbouring 
ragged school; or who suggested 
such an unorthodox idea as that a 
few pence laid out in obtaining ed- 
ucation for their children might ulti- 
mately turn out a better investment 
than it would if spent in ‘goes of 
gin’ or ‘ pots of four-ale.’ Oftener, 
however, these parents are those 
who ‘ spoil’ their children, never at- 
tempting to control or correct them, 
and resenting the idea of any one 
else attempting to do so, their fa- 
vourite theory in this matter being, 
that every one is ‘ down’ on their 
children just because ‘ they ain’t 
fine-dressed.’ But whether the pa- 
rental neglect arises from a brutal 
indifference or a pernicious indul- 
gence, the result, as it affects so- 
ciety, is the same. The children 
are left untaught ; the growing in- 
telligence that should be employed 
in the work of education but too 
often only serving to give them a 
knowledge of things evil. At pre- 
sent such children, if very fortunate, 
are guilty of some petty larceny, 
which leads to their being placed 
in a reformatory ; or they get work 
as factory ‘ half-timers,’ when, be it 
observed, their attendance at school 
is practically compulsory, and are 
thus afforded an opportunity of be- 
coming useful members of society. 
Lacking such good fortune as this, 
they growuputterly uneducated and 
undisciplined, and, when scarcely 
able to keep themselves, marry— 
marry the kind of women who are 
likely to marry such men—and 
becoming the fathers of another 
generation of children, aid in per- 
petuating the ignorance, semi-pau- 
perism, and criminality of the coun- 
try ; for it frequently happens that 
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such children, when running un- 
controlled about the streets, fall 
into evil society, and in due time 
go to swell the ranks of the criminal 
classes. 

To carry primary education down 
to children of this class some active 
system of compulsion, applicable 
alike to parents and children in 
their respective positions, can alone 
be effective. Even with powers 
of compulsion in the hands of the 
authorities, it would be uphill work 
dealing with these classes. There 
would be the inertia of utter ignor- 
ance and want of appreciation, as 
well as the active resentful opposi- 
tion arising from the exaggeration 
of the Britons-never-shall-be-slaves 
sentiment, to contend against. And 
even when the regular attendance 
of the children had been secured, 
evil home-influences would militate 
against the good work of the school. 
There would also, of course, be cir- 
cumstantial difficulties in the way 
of carrying out any system of com- 
pulsory education. It would apply 
principally to the children of the 
very poor—to families to the sup- 
port of which every member must 
if possible contribute, and in which 
a shilling or two a-week added to 
the general income is a most ma- 
terial consideration. Where it came 
to a question of school or work, 
there would at least have to be a 
compromise ; but even in this case 
much could be done by the exten- 
sion of the Factory Act to all em- 
ployments in which children are 
engaged, the adoption of the half- 
time system wherever practicable, 
and an improved system of night- 
schools and mechanics’ institutions. 

It would be doing a manifest in- 
justice to the general body of the 
working classes not to say that the 
section. of them to whom the ap- 
plication of compulsion in the mat- 
ter ofeducation would be necessary, 
is a small one. - The additional 
number to whom education would 
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be extended by this means would 
be comparatively insignificant. But 
the chief gain in this case would 
lie not in the numbers, but in the 
character of the reclaimed. There 
should be more rejoicing over one 
such brought under educational in- 
fluences, by a wise exercise of state 
authority, than over ninety-and- 
nine who come under them volun- 
tarily. To educate the class of 
children referred to by any means 
would be sowing seed which would 
ultimately bring forth good fruit, 
and it is a case in which the end 
would justify strong means. 

But though, by the judicious 
exercise of compulsatory powers, 
elementary education may be made 
general, it is a grave mistake to 
suppose that this is all that is want- 
ed to make the working classes an 
educated body, in the usual accep- 
tation of the term. To effect this 
there must be a radical improve- 
ment in what are generally looked 
upon as the educated portions of 
the working classes. There are a 
number of really educated men 
among them, but these are the ex- 
ceptions, and do not owe their edu- 
cation to any national system, but 
to self-teaching or some specially 
favourable circumstances ; and none 
are so well aware as these men of 
the ignorance (not want of natural 
intelligence, but ignorance in an 
educational sense) of the general 
body of their class. The average 
educational attainments of a work- 
ing man, of the section spoken of 
as intelligent artisans, consist of a 
slight knowledge of the simpler 
rules of arithmetic, and a limited 
and little-exercised capability of 
reading and writing. They know 
little or nothing of the standard 
literature of the country, or of its 
past, general, social, or political 
history ; and they are equally un- 
acquainted ‘with the sciences, even 
those bearing more or less directly 
upon the trades in which they are 

, 
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engaged. Their knowledge of the 
many questions of the day, in which 
they are largely interested, is usually 
slight and one-sided ; and they alto- 
gether lack that unmistakable, but 
not easily-describable, fone which 
education gives to men of every 
class. 

This may seem a very harsh de- 
scription ; but it is nevertheless a 
true one, and is not unkindly meant. 
Not only the utter want of educa- 
tion among some portion of the 
working classes, but also the low 
educational standard of the general 
body, must be recognised before any 
system calculated to effectively and 
progressively raise that standard 
can be organised. At present, a 
member of the working classes is, 
generally speaking, a better-inform- 
ed and educated person, as a boy, 
than he is as a man, simply be- 
. cause, during his progress from 
boyhood to manhood, he is forget- 
ting part of the little he had already 
learned, instead of continuing the 
work ofeducation. He leaves school 
at from ten to fourteen years of age, 
according to the pecuniary position 
or ideas upon education of his pa- 
rents. Those who leave it at the 
earlier age have not progressed far 
enough in their education to under- 
stand its value or feel sufficiently 
interested to continue it themselves; 
while those who leave at the later 
age have probably been at a school 
conducted upon the cramming sys- 
tem, and come away from it dis- 
gusted, and disposed to look upon 
education as a punishment. 

On entering a workshop, a boy 
generally gives up all idea of con- 
tinuing his education in anything 
save manual dexterity in his trade; 
and here lies the great hitch. Here, 
so to speak, commences-the chasm 
which must be bridged over if the 
partially-educated boy at the one 
side is to be landed a really edu- 
cated man at the other. Unbridged 
by continuity of education, the 


space between boyhood and man- 
hood becomes a sort of water of 
Lethe, those who pass through it 
forgetting much of what they knew. 
Here your boys are ready caught ; 
and the means of cooking them, in 
an educational sense, are not hard 
to find. Here is a field. for the 
operations of some comprehensive 
system of night-schools, in connec- 
tion with which the educational re- 
sources of mechanics’ institutes 
and free libraries might be made 
more widely available than is the 
case at present; and at this point, 
parents, children, employers, work- 
men, and Government, should be, 
and could be, united in the good 
work. During his first two or three 
years at work, a boy is not gene- 
rally in a position—even if he had 
the desire—to join, at his own ex- 
pense, such educational institutions 
as are now open to him; and it 
rarely occurs to his parents to make 
him a member of them, they being 
under the erroneous idea that the 
work of education is completed and 
properly ceases when a boy leaves 
school. Then it must be confessed 
that the general tone of workshop- 
life tends rather to roughen than 
refine a boy, and gives him little 
incentive tc self-improvement or 
elevation. In this respect, working 
men are generally much to blame. 
They sin both in omission and com- 
mission : in omission, in failing to 
advise and restrain a boy when they 
see him going wrong; and ia com- 
mission, in themselves being guilty 
of pernicious practices, which boys 
in all classes of life too frequently 
imitate under the impression that 
they are ‘ coming the man.’ Strictly 
speaking, the duties of workmen 
towards the boys placed under 
them are confined to teaching them 
their trade, and seeing that they do 
their work ; but if they would aid 
in the work of elevating their class 
—and aid from within would be 
the most effective—they must do 
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more than this: they must pay 
attention to the social, moral, 
and educational progress of the 
boys. ‘As the twig is bent, the tree 
inclines,’ is true as a rule; and 
workmen get their human twigs in- 
to their hands while they are yet 
young and pliable, and are, to a 
great extent, instrumental in giving, 
and responsible for, the inclinations 
of the tree. On first going to work, 
boys greatly look up to the men 
with whom they are brought in con- 
tact, and can often be more easily 
swayed by them than even by their 
parents ; so that in these respects 
workmen have great opportunities 
for doing good. They could act 
repressively where the formation of 
bad habits was concerned; they 
could urge the boys to continue 
their education, pointing out to 
them that by so doing they will 
not only become better men, but 
better workmen ; and, above all, 
they could set such an example as 
would give force to their precepts. 
There are workmen who do all 
in these respects that single men 
can do; but the great body do not. 
It is true they sin thoughtlessly ; 
yet 
‘Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.’ 


As the shortcomings of workmen 
on these points are a great obstacle 
to the progress of education among 
their class, it is better that they 
should be pointed out than glossed 
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over. And while parents and work- 
men should do all in their power 
to induce the rising generation to 
avail themselves of every possible 
means of education, Government 
and employers should, for their own 
sakes as well as for that of the 
working classes, do all that they 
can to make those means as wide- 
spread and easy ofaccessas possible. 

If we are to have educated work- 
ing men, we must educate our work- 
ing boys up to a point and an age 
at which they will themselves feel 
interested in education for its own 
sake, and be able to see and under- 
stand its immense practical value ; 
and as a consequence be anxious 
to acquire that technical education, 
the want of which among our arti- 
san-class is now telling so much 
against our manufacturing interests. 
For among its many other good re- 
sults, improved general education 
would give alike the desire and 
capability for acquiring technical 
education. 

Other things may tend to im- 
prove the condition of the working 
classes, but without a better and 
more extensive system of education 
no general or permanent elevation 
can take place among them. And, 
speaking with all due humility, we 
are of opinion that unless the points 
to which we have been calling at- 
tention are taken into considera- 
tion, no such improved and ex- 
tended educational system can be 
effectively organised. 
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O, wHart have I done, that I should 
suffer so much ? 

I do not particularly complain 
of any one of the various aches 
and pains afflicting me; for I am 
used to aching, and well acquainted 
with pain, mental and physical. I 
have been so often ill, and for such 
lengthened periods, this illness of 
a fortnight’s duration would have 
been scarcely worth mentioning 
under other circumstances. No, I 
do not so much complain of hav- 
ing been ill ; but why was I taken 
ill at this wretched hotel, in this 
wearisome town which Bradshaw's 
Continental informs me is in the 
department of Calvados? I wish 
it had been anywhere else in the 
world, so that it might not have 
lain in my way to fall ill in, en route 
for Barbareville-sur-Mer. 

O weary, weary time that I have 
had of it, looking out of this hate- 
ful window I am looking out of 
now, upon this same hateful street, 
which the first time f looked at 
on the morning of that fatal day 
when I fell ill—I actually was weak 
enough to fancy quaintly pictur- 
esque and pleasant to behold ! 

When I had been ill a week, I 
asked the landlord to allow me to 
change my room for one at the 
back of the house, overlooking the 
yard. Ihad been told that it was 
quieter at the back. I spent in my 
new apartment twenty-four hours 
of great misery, and begged as a 
favour to be allowed to return to 
the scené of my former sufferings ; 
and here I have suffered since as 
patiently as I could. 


On the whole, however, I have 
not suffered here as I did in the 
other place. The principal street 
of the town is that which my win- 
dow overlooks ; but it is a sleepy 
old town as a general rule, and here 
and there stray blades of grass 
sprout up between the stones in 
the roadway. For the most part, 
the vehicles at this end of the 
world seem built without springs, 
and rumble prodigiously ; but often 
enough for a whole hour, at mid- 
day even, nothing passes by. The 
street-hawkers are shrill of voice, 
and are persistent in their scream- 
ing—screaming much louder and 
longer, by the way, to earn two 
sous than I ever hope to have to 
do to earn a pound ; but they only 
come by now and again, and there 
are many sweet hours of peace and 
quietness, if it were not for the heat 
and the mosquitoes. 

But there is no peace and quiet- 
ness in that other room at the back. 
This hotel—wretched imposture as 
it is—is the principal one in the 
town, and at times is tolerably busy, 
and about a very little work there 
is a great deal of noise. All day 
long, at brief intervals, there is a 
bell rung violently which hangs 
outside the house upon the third 
story. When the person who rings 
this bell rings it, he does ring it 
with a will; and seemingly fearful 
lest it should not be heard—you 
might hear it easily half-a-mile off 
—he at the same time shouts to 
some one down below. Then this 
some one down below, or some- 
times some one and some one else 
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in chorus, shout back a reply. It 
is the custom, too, of this same 
bell-ringer, or of somebody as evil- 
minded, to drop stoutly-soled boots 
from the third floor aforesaid on 
to the stone flags of the courtyard 
below with a sudden and tremen- 
dous crash, which awakens you with 
a start from your feverish sleep— 
awakens you trembling with fear, 
and in the dread expectation of 
some dire calamity, until a reassur- 
ing chorus of shrill screams informs 
you that it is only boots. 

Ah, well, that is all over now! 
I changed back to my old room a 
week ago. Foraweek I have suf- 
fered here, though in a less degree; 
and this morning of mornings, for 
good and all, I leave the place 
by the diligence, which takes me 
to Barbareville-sur-Mer. 

Yet, but a little while, and my 
acquaintance with this unhappy 
hostelry will be a thing of the past. 
It wants but one little hour of the 
time of starting. They keep the 
diligence, when not upon the road, 
in a stable-yard round the corner. 
It is in that stable-yard now ; and 
Anatole, my male chamber-maid, 
informs me it is being washed down 
by a mai in wooden shoes. I know 
the upper part of this man very 
well by sight, having so often look- 
ed down on him from my window. 
I have good reason too to know 
that his shoes are wooden, for they 
have more than once aroused me 
from my fitful slumbers. Well, I 
forgive him freely now ; for in a lit- 
tle hour I shall bid a long farewell 
to him and his surroundings. 

Talking of little hours—which is, 
by the way, a word of Anatole’s— 
there are full sixty minutes in this 
one I have to pass. I have, in- 
deed, so far reached the fifty-ninth, 
and yet there are at present no 
signs of the promised vehicle; and 
now the sixtieth has passed, and 
the sixty-sixth, and the seventi- 
eth, and yet it comes not. On the 


whole, when I am waiting, I do not 
like these little hours with one hun- 
dred and twenty minutes in them. 

Ah, here it comes at last! Easy 
there in turning the corner! I hope 
that more discretion will be used 
in corner-turning when I become 
a passenger. However, there does 
not seem to have been much harm 
done; and now how long will it be, 
I wonder, before we start ? 

‘ Allons done ! 

‘Certainly, by all means.’ 

‘ Mais déipéiches-vous la! Sacré nom 
(de something or other).’ 

So I am dépéchezing myself as 
much as I can. 

‘ Mais voyons done! Est-ce qu'on 
va passer toute la journée ici ? 

Come, come, I like this sort of 
thing. As if I had not been wait- 
ing long enough for them. 

‘Enjin! 

Just so. nin I am inside, and 
my luggage, I suppose, is stowed 
away in the boot or the rumble, or 
whatever it may be called ; unless 
indeed—and now I come to look 
at it again it is—yes, it is my port- 
manteau they are leaving behind in 
the road. 

I call to them, and point out my 
property. I see it hoisted to the 
roof. I hear bitter complaints from 
some one outside whom it incom- 
modes. What is that to me? How 
weak and weary I am after this ex- 
ertion! I will close my eyes and 
take a nap. 

I cannot have exceeded the first 
score of those forty winks that 
should have been, and now I am 
awakened by a tremendous jolt. 
We have stopped; I am not going 
to have the inside to myself, as I 
fondly hoped. Quite the contrary. 
Here they come—two! four! six! 
How many is this box supposed to 
hold? What, another? Yes, the 
old lady too is going. And the 
bundle also? I should think so, in- 
deed! That bundle, and another 
or two besides. Is this all? 
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‘Except the little basket.’ 

The “ttle basket! she calls it. 
How she is crowding me! Does 
she mean to nurse all this luggage 
all the way, all day long? I am 
quite blocked up, and shut out 
from light and air. A cheap Jack 
must feel something like this when 
he is jolting with his merchandise 
over a rough road. 

‘One is so uncomfortable in 
these diligences,’ she says; and I 
agree with her readily, for I am 
very uncomfortable indeed. 

She stares at me very hard. 
‘You are English,’ she says. I 
wonder whether it is my accent, or 
the shape of my hat, which has so 
quickly betrayed me. I don’t like 
being marked down in this way— 
although proud enough of the land 
which is first on the blazing scroll 
of fame, and all that sort of thing, 
when I am at home in it. On 
this occasion, however, I answer 
* Oui, certainement / with an air of 
defiance. She stares very hard at 
me after this, and does not appear 
to be impressed. 

Time rolls on, as does also the 
diligence; which jolts and pitches 
too, for that matter. One of the 
other passengers is making a meal 
of something with garlic. The old 
lady next to me yet nurses her 
bundles and basket, which block 
out all lightand air. Iam reduced 
to a kind of suffocating gloom, in 
which I languish unobserved, and 
try to forget my sufferings in sleep. 
Presently the old lady discovers 
me, as it were. 

‘What, you are there still, are 
you, my poor little one? I am 
not very little; but the old lady 
chooses to take this view of the 
matter. ‘How quiet he is!’ con- 
tinues she. What would she have 
me make a noise about? The 
other passengers get up to have a 
peep at me, and laugh. I smile 
faintly ; though in my heart I should 
like to slay them, one and all. 


The old lady enters into conver- 
sation with me in spite of my efforts 
to resist her. ‘ You English,’ she 
says, ‘have not vehicles even as 
good as this.’ I tell her we have 
got better springs to our mud-carts ; 
but she doesn’t believe me. 

“You English’—she begins every 
sentence with this formula, or ‘ You 
other English’ now and then, by 
way of variety—‘you travel a good 
deal, and that is because your own 
country is so bad. It is always 
dark over there—there is always a 
fog. You have allthe spleen. Ah, 
I know. Rosbif!’ 

If I felt well enough, I should 
like to argue some of these points; 
but I don’t feel well. I don’t ex- 
actly see what I could say to Kos- 
bif, which is, to a certain extent, 
unanswerable ; but I might say 
something about the fog. 

This journey I have been told is 
to be eight hours long. I wonder 
whether they will be little hours. 
I wonder whether all these people 
are going all the way. I wish I 
had paid for the inside all to my- 
self. I wonder whether I could 
pay these people out—and if so, 
at what price. 

Thank goodness, one of them 
wants to getout. One, two, three ! 
O, this is too delightful. Perhaps 
the old lady will move her bundles 
now. I suggest it. I say: ‘ You'll 
be more comfortable, if you put 
them on the seat.’ 

She thanks me. ‘They don’t 
incommode me at all.’ 

‘They incommode me, though,’ 
I reply. She regards me with pity ; 
but, thank goodness, puts down the 
bundles. I stretch my legs, and 
give a sigh of relief. 

She takes this to be a sigh of 
suffering, I suppose ; for she looks 
at me again, with an expression 
which seems to say: ‘ This is a 
poor miserable creature! what's the 
good of him ?’ 

I don’t like to be commiserated 
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in this fashion, and assume a pre- 
ternatural sprightliness of bearing. 
The old lady suddenly clutches 
me by the arm, and feels my 
muscle. I twist. She is a horribly 
strong old lady. I grind my teeth 
in impotent fury; but she carries 
her point. When she has done so, 
she imparts the result to our fellow- 
passengers. I don’t know what the 
result may be, for I can’t quite fol- 
low her dialect; but I do not think 
that I am gaining in dignity, as 
’ they all ofthem laugh. Really and 
truly this is abominable; but what 
can I do? 

After mature reflection, I have 
decided I can’t do anything, and 
am doing it. Thank goodness, 
another passenger has got out. If 
the old lady would only follow, I 
should be happy. Only three hours 
of the journey finished as yet. I 
look out of the window and sigh. 

‘Ah, you have no country like 
that,’ the old lady says, ‘ you other 
English. It is all flat with you; 
no hills, no trees.’ 

I reply, in a rage, that with us 
it is all hill—all over trees. She 
smiles, and smacks me on the 
knee. ‘You are right, she says, 
‘to defend your country ; but it is 
a poor place.’ Then, pointing to 
a brewery, she adds, ‘Your beer is 
bad ; it is all as black as ink.’ 

Thank goodness, some more 
people are getting out ; I can have 
amore comfortable corner now, and 
a nap. 

I have hadanap. The vehicle 
is standing still and empty! How 
is this? Ah, I see; we have stop- 
ped for refreshment. Will I have 
any? some one asks. No, leave 
me in peace. How long are we 
going to stop? Not long. It is 
a good long while though, for all 
that; but we are off at last, and 
without—no, by all that’s dreadful, 
here is the old lady! 

We two are alone now. I feel 
that Iam at her mercy; she knows 
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it too. She brings back with her 
a bottle and some strange-looking 
food in a paper. She says I shall 
have some of this ; which I resist. 
Findingit useless to struggle against 
her, Ieventually accept an unwhole- 
some-looking cake. When her eye 
is not upon me, I shall throw it out 
of window. 

But when will that be? She 
wants to know why I don’t eat. 
I break a piece off, and hide it. 
She still urges me on. I do sleight- 
of-hand with a second bit. This 
is a capital idea of mine; the cake 
is all gone, and—she has given me 
another ! 

O, weary, weary day! Six hours 
gone, and but half the journey ac- 
complished. O terrible old lady! 
She is drinking now out of the 
bottle, and its contents make her 
merry and talkative. She says she 
is seventy-two years of age! What 
a woman she must have been a lit- 
tle earlier in life! She says she has 
been married three times. 

‘ Et le troisieme? 1 ask with some- 
thing like a shudder. 

‘Poor man, he also is dead.’ 

No wonder, it seems to me. I 
should like to know what these un- 
fortunates died of; but I don’t like 
to ask. 

‘ Are you married ? she inquires. 
Iam not; but I think it safer to 
say that 1am. Unfortunately this 
leads to other questions. I say I 
have a large family, for the sake 
of saying something. She has six 
children, it appears, all alive. They 
are all soldiers. 

‘They will some day,’ she says, 
‘eo over there, and conquer you 
other English. They will kill your 
lor’ mayor.’ 

She seems to think this very 
cutting. I smile provokingly, and 
she grows irate. Suddenly a great 
idea occurs toher. She snaps her 
fingers close to my nose, and cries 
out ‘Watter-loo! in a tone of 
withering contempt. I try to show 
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her, by my bearing, that I don’t 
feel particularly crushed ; but she 
won't be convinced, and laughs 
ironically, and waves me off with 
her hand. There’s no doubt about 
the matter; she is thoroughly con- 
vinced that we ‘other English’ got 
the worst of it in that battle, and 
nothing will ever cause her to 
change her opinion. I argue for 
an hour, and then give it up. 

And still we go rumbling on. 
We have done the seventh hour 
now. One hour and a half more, 
and we shall reach our journey’s 
end. Ah, at last! There is the 
town of Barbareville—the city of 
evil odour—standing black and 
ugly against the gray sky, built in 
arock. As we creep up the road, 
I ask myself: Am I going to be 
taken ill again here? Shall I die 
in this dreadful place, or live to 
see my home once more? 

We have crossed the drawbridge 
now, rolled and staggered through 
the uneven streets, and are at the 
hotel’s door. I get out unsteadily, 
and raise my hand to my head, for 
I feel rather sick and giddy. The 
old lady takes my arm. I should 
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like to tell her to mind her own 
business, only I feel too ill. 

She seems to think my business 
is hers, for she gives directions con- 
cerning me, and kelps me into the 
hotel, where the landlord, landlady, 
waiters, and chambermaids crowd 
round. I have just made up my 
mind to tell them all I don’t want 
their assistance, when I faint away. 

* * * a * 


I have been lying ill in Barbare- 
ville, goodness knows how long, 
and they have sent to England for 
a face I love, on which my eyes 
open now, after many dreadful 
dreams. 

By the bedside are some fruit 
and flowers. ‘Where did they 
come from?’ I ask. 

‘An old French countrywoman 
left them here, who said she travel- 
led with you in the diligence. She 
said she was so sorry she was ob- 
liged to go back again without 
bidding you good-bye, and she 
told me to kiss you for her.’ 

I really believe that old lady 
meant well, after all. 

God bless her ! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
MRS. DAWKES AT HOME. 


Tue clocks were chiming the quar- 
ter before midnight, as a gentle- 
man splashed through the mud 
and wet of the London streets, on 
his way to a private West-end 
gambling-house. It was the bar- 
rister, Thomas Kage. He was not 
given to frequent such places on 
his own account, but he was in 
urgent search of one who was—a 
man he had once called friend, and 
who had brought himself into dan- 
ger. Not a cab was to be had, 
and his umbrella was useless; glad 
enough was he to turn into the 
dark passage that led to the house’s 
entrance, and shake the wet from 
his clothes. Dark, cold,and gloomy 
as it was here, inside would no 
doubt be all light and warmth, and 
he. was about to give the signal 
which would admit him, when the 
door was cautiously opened and 
two gentlemen came forth. 

One of them—he was in her Ma- 
jesty’s regimentals—wore a scowl- 
ing aspect. It was Major Dawkes ; 
earlier in the evening he had been 
to an official dinner, which account- 
ed for his dress. More and more 
addicted had he become to that 
bad vice, gambling ; the worst vice, 
save one, that man can take to 
himself; and this night he had lost 
fearfully. ‘To lose money now was, 
in the Major's case, simply mad- 
ness ; but the fatal spell was upon 
him, and he could not shake it off. 
Not caring to be seen, Mr. Kage 
drew into a dark corner. At the 


same moment from the opposite 
corner stepped some one who must 
have been waiting there. 

‘ Major,’ said this latter gentle- 
man, ‘ I must speak to you.’ 

‘Whatthe—mischief—brings you 
here? demanded Major Dawkes 
with a hard word. 

‘I have waited for you two mor- 
tal hours. I was just in time to 
see you enter; and got threatened 
by the doorkeepers for insisting 
upon going in after you. I had 
not the password. Can I speak a 
word with you, Major ?” 

‘No, you can’t,’ was the defiant 
answer of the Major. But that he 
had taken rather more wine than 
was good for him, he might have 
been civil for prudence’ sake. ‘ I'll 
hear nothing. Go and talk to 
Jessup.’ 

‘ Major Dawkes, this will not do. 
You know perfectly well that Jes- 
sup won't have anything to do with 
the affair; ’twould soil his hands, 
he says.’ 

‘You knowwhere I live,’ stamped 
the Major. ‘Come there, if you 
want to see me. Pretty behaviour 
this is, to waylay an officer and a 
gentleman.’ 

‘Excuse me, Major, but if you 
play at hide-and-seek—’ 

‘ Hide-and-seek”’ interrupted Ma- 
jor Dawkes. ‘What do you mean, 
sir ?” 

‘It looks like it,’ returned the 
other with a significant cough. 
‘You can never be seen at your 
house, and you will not answer 
our letters. It has not been for 
pleasure that I have waited here, 
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like a lackey, this miserable night ; 
we might have sent a clerk, but [ 
came myself, out of regard to your 
feelings. If I cannot speak with 
you, I will give you into custody ; 
and you know the consequences 
of that.’ 

Though not quite himself, the 
Major did know the consequences. 
Drawing aside into the dark cor- 
ner that the lawyer—as he evident- 
ly was—had come out of, a few 
whispered words passed between 
them. 

‘To-morrow, then, at twelve, at 
our office,’ concluded the lawyer. 
‘And you will do well to keep the 
appointment, Major, this time,’ he 
significantly added. ‘If you do not, 
we will not wait another hour.’ 

The speaker turned out of the 
passage into the pool at its en- 
trance, and then waded through 
other pools down the street. Ma- 
jor Dawkes and his friend stood 
watching him. The Major’s cab 
waited, but his man, probably not 
expecting him so soon, was in the 
public-house round the corner. 
Somebody else’s man flew to fetch 
him, 

‘ Horrid wretches these creditors 
are! cried the Major’s friend in 
warm sympathy. ‘ But it is the 
most incomprehensible thing in the 
world, Dawkes, that you should 
suffer yourself to be bothered in 
this way. Of course it is no secret 
that you are up to your eyes in em- 
barrassment ; there’s not a fellow 
in the regiment owes half what you 
do for play, let alone other debts. 
Why: don’t you pay up, and get 
clear ?” 

‘Where’s the money to do it?’ 
retorted the Major. ‘I don’t pos- 
sess a mine of gold.’ 

‘But your wife does. She has 
thousands and thousands and thou- 
sands a-year. Where does it all go 
to?” 

‘Nonsense! My wife’s income 
is not half so much,’ peevishly said 


Major Dawkes, possibly oblivious 
that no particular sum had been 
specified. ‘It might be, if her child 
died.’ 

‘ Ah, yes, I forgot; the best part 
of the ingots are settled on little 
Canterbury. Can’t you touch a few 
of his thousands ?” 

‘No; or I should not have wait- 
ed until now to do it. His thou- 
sands are tied up to accumulate. 
His will be a lordly fortune by the 
time he is of age.’ 

‘But with so much money in the 
family—your own son’s, as may be 
said—surely there are ways of get- 
ting at it. You might have the use 
of some to clear you, and pay it 
back at your leisure.’ 

‘So I would, if it were not for 
the boy’s trustee,’ returned the Ma- 
jor. ‘ He’s as tight a hand as you 
could find. The point was put to 
him some weeks ago ; I broached 
it myself, not taking Mrs. Dawkes 
into my counsels; and Kage cut 
me short with a haughty denial. 
He’s a regular curmudgeon.’ 

Little thought the Major that 
the ‘curmudgeon’ was in the dark 
passage behind him and his confi- 
dential friend. To play the eaves- 
dropper was particularly objection- 
able to Thomas Kage, but he would 
very decidedly have objected to 
show himself just now. 

‘But if things are like this, 
Dawkes, how on earth can vou 
expect to get clear ?? demanded his 
friend. 

The Major did not answer. He 
bared his brow for a moment to 
the damp air: a whole world of 
care seemed to be seated there. 

‘Pull up while there’s time, 
Dawkes,’ was the prudent advice 
next offered. ‘How can you go 
on, plunging farther into the mud, 
at the rate you do? To-night you 
must have lost—’ 

‘It isin my nature to spend, and 
spend I must, let who will suffer,’ 
fearlessly interrupted the Major. 
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‘Well,’ said the other candidly, 
‘it does seem hard that a sickly 
child should be keeping you out of 
this immense wealth.’ 

So hard did it seem, that Major 
Dawkes gave a curse to it in his 
heart ; and another curse, spoken, 
to his servant, who now dashed up. 
He entered his cab, and giving his 
friend a lift, was driven away, while 
Mr. Kage was admitted to the hid- 
den mysteries of the house. But 
with his business there we have 
nothing to do. 

Several weeks had gone on since 
Mrs. Garston’s death, when we last 
saw Major Dawkes. How Ae had 
gone on was a different affair alto- 
gether, and not so easy to discern. 
At that time he had thought it an 
impossibility that many days could 
pass over his head without the mine, 
he always trod on, exploding ; and 
yet they Aad; the flame had only 
been smouldering until now. But 
things were growing more ominous 
hour by hour; and perhaps the 
Major continued to enter into un- 
desirable expenses as much to 
drown care as from infatuation. 

Mrs. Dawkes had been ill—seri- 
ously so. A return of the chest- 
attack she had early in the spring 
came on ; the result of late hours 
and her own imprudence, as the 
doctors told her. She was not 
strong naturally, and she was doing 
what she could, inthe shape of turn- 
ing night into day in her pursuit of 
gaiety, to bring her lack of strength 
conspicuously forth. For three 
weeks she had been confined to 
her bed, but was getting better now. 

When Major Dawkes’s cab de- 
posited him at his house in Bel- 
gravia—returning now to the pre- 
sent night, making itself so agree- 
able with rain—he ascended at once 
to his bedroom ; one he had been 
occupying temporarily since his 
wife’s illness. It was on the floor 
above hers, and immediately op- 
posite the day-nursery of little Tom 
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Canterbury. Putting off his regi- 
mentals and other things as quickly 
as he could, the Major got into bed. 
But not to sleep: anxiety prevented 
that. He had taken nothing since 
leaving the gambling-house, and 
his brain was getting somewhat 
clearer. It is at these moments 
that any trouble that a man may 
have shows itself with redoubled 
force. Time had been when Major 
Dawkes sent away trouble with 
what he had an hour before be- 
stowed upon his servant—a curse. 
He was of a selfish, reckless na- 
ture, and would not let things worry 
him. Ah, but ¢/en his worst trouble 
had been debt; now it was some- 
thing else, and he had dwelt on it 
until it had made him painfully 
nervous. His position was looking 
fearfully black, and the Major did 
not see how to improve it. 

In saying he was by nature a 
spendthrift, Barnaby Dawkes spoke 
only partial truth; it would have 
been more correct had he said by 
habit. To launch out into sinful 
expenses was only customary with 
him; but these expenses had at 
length brought their consequences 
behind them. Very unhappy was 
it for Barby Dawkes that the con- 
sequences did not consist of debt 
alone. 

At the turn of the past Christmas, 
Major Dawkes, to get himself out 
of some frightful pit of embarrass- 
ment, obtained money upon a bill, 
which—which—had some‘ ing pe- 
culiar about it, to speak cautiously ; 
and which, later, perhaps nobody 
would be found to own. So easy 
a way did it seem to Major Dawkes 
of relieving himself of a load of tem- 
porary care, that he tried the pro- 
cess again, and once or so again. 
This was the secret breathed to 
Keziah that night when the Ma- 
jor visited her. This was the secret 
that Jessup, the lawyer, got access 
to. The Major used superhuman 
efforts, and patched up matters for 
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a time, and so averted an explo- 
sion. But the secret had now been 
discovered by two or three most 
undesirable people who were inter- 
ested, and public exposure was 
looming ominously near. 

A firm had innocently discounted 
one of these bills—solicitors in 
sharp practice. One of the part- 
ners it was who had lain in wait for 
the Major in the dark passage. 
Perhaps they might be induced to 
hush the affair up for ‘ a consider- 
ation,’ in addition to all the money 
and expenses, otherwise they were 
threatening criminal proceedings ; 
ay, and as the miserable Major 
knew, they would inevitably keep 
their word. For the bill, you see, 
had got somebody’s name to it, 
and that somebody had never 
written it, or heard ofit. That was 
only one of the bills; there were 
one or two more quite as doubtful. 
Other parties to whom the Major 
was underterrible obligations, legal, 
if not criminal, had become tired 
out, and were about to take very 
unpleasant steps. What with one 
thing and another, it seemed to the 
man that a fortune almost as great 
as Tom Canterbury's was needed 
to extricate him. 

It was a perilous position ; more 
than enough to disturb the Major’s 
rest. He knew quite well that if 
all came out that might come out— 
and there were matters besides the 
peculiar bills—things must be over 
with him. His wife would quit 
him; the army would drum him 
out of it; society wou!d scout him. 

‘A nice state of affairs !’ groaned 
the Major. ‘Something must be 
done. What a fool I have been!’ 

Something! Butwhat? Thehelp 
he wanted was no-slight sum ; and 
he saw but one hope—and that not 
a real hope ; only a possible one. 
A persistent mind, indeed, must be 
Major Dawkes’s to cherish it still 
—though in fact he did not cherish 
it, but only glanced to it in san- 


guine moments ; for it was the old 
scheme of getting some of thechild’s 
money from Mr. Kage. Only afew 
thousands out of the boy’s large 
fortune, he would say to himself 
—only a few thousands! The 
thought of this fortune, so close at 
hand, yet so inaccessible to him— 
for, if the child died, you remember, 
the whole of it reverted to Mrs. 
Dawkes—had begun to be to the 
Major as a very nightmare: it 
haunted his dreams, it haunted his 
daily thoughts ; it was ever present 
to him, sleeping or waking. Like 
unto the gold-fever that fell on some 
of us years ago, and sent us out to 
Australia little better than eager 
madmen, so had a gold-fever at- 
tacked Major Dawkes. As the 
value of a thing coveted is en- 
hanced to a fabulous height by long- 
ing, and diminished by possession, 
so did this fortune of little Tom 
Canterbury’s wear, to his stepfather, 
an aspect of most delusive bright- 
ness. In its attainment appeared 
to lie the panacea for all ills ; the 
recompense for past and present 
troubles; a charming, golden para- 
dise. 

Major Dawkes had a particular 
disliking for children; but in feign- 
ing a love for little Tom Canterbury 
before the marriage—to ingratiate 
himself with the child’s mother— 
he had really acquired a liking for 
him. This in a degree wore off 
later ; and he was often severe with 
the child—a mild gentle little fel- 
low whom any one might love— 
but on the whole he liked the boy. 
However, since this hankering af- 
ter his fortune had arisen, Major 
Dawkes had almost grown to hate 
him, looking on him as a deadly 
enemy who stood between him and 
light. 

In spite of his fast habits, few 
men living cared so much to stand 
well with the world as Barnaby 
Dawkes: certainly none so dreaded 
to stand ill with it. There was one 
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ugly word moving ever before his 
mental sight in fierce letters of 
flame—F-o-r-g-e-r-y. Rather than 
have such a word brought home to 
him, he would have died—and 
Major Dawkes was very fond of 
life. It was not the act itself he 
repented, but the chance of ex- 
posure. Safe from that, he would 
have done the same thing to the 
end of time. Dropping asleep to- 
wards morning, he dreamt that he 
was in the midst of some surging 
sea, whose waves were perpetually 
goingto overwhelm him. He wanted 
to turn his head and look behind, 
but the waves would not let him. 
He knew that some awful phantom 
was there in his pursuit, to overtake 
him unless he turned to confront 
it; and yet he could not. A fresh 
andcurious epoch must haveartrived 
in Major Dawkes’s life when it came 
to dreams. 

Remembering his engagement 
for the morning, Major Dawkes 
rose in time to keepit. Z/at might 
no longer be ignored—as he knew 
too well. Swallowing his breakfast 
with what appetite he had, he took 
his departure. Of the two, Barnaby 
Dawkes would rather have gone to 
an hour’s recreation in the pillory 
than to the appointment in the 
house of this legal firm, with the 
brand of guilt and shame on his 
forehead. 

And yet, in one sense, the inter- 
view must be utterly superfluous. 
All the argument in the world would 
but have amounted to this—that 
the full indemnifying money must 
be produced, or the Major would 
be made a nine days’ spectacle. 
He knew it himself, as he dashed 
there in his carriage, driving his 
high-mettled horses. Humble pe- 
destrians, glancing admiringly up 
from the pavement, thought what a 
great man the Jehu must be, and 
how silky was his fine black mous- 
tache ; but they could not read his 
heart, or see the cankering care 
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eating it away. The carriage drew 
up in Lincoln’s-inn, and the Major 
went in to purgatory. The consul- 
tation was a pretty long one; the 
lawyers were uncompromising, and 
the client was almost helpless ; 
but he argued and denied and 
equivocated ; and then they rang 
a bell, and desired a clerk to hold 
himself in readiness to perform a 
certain mission at Scotland-yard. 
The Major was brought metapho- 
rically to his knees, and he came 
forth at length with a knitted brow. 

‘Where the devil am I to get it ?” 
was the puzzling question put to 
himself, and spoken unconsciously 
aloud as he ascended to his car- 
riage. Again and again he saw but 
one solitary opening—the appeal- 
ing to Mr. Kage. Look where he 
would, around the whole wide world, 
he saw no other. 

He drove straight home, regard- 
less of a pelting shower that was 
coming down upon him, and found 
a bevy of visitors in the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Dawkes, lovely still, 
but pale from her recent illness, sat 
in their midst, her attire—mauve 
colour—charming as usual ; a lame 
apology for mourning, worn for 
Mrs. Garston. Talking with one, 
laughing with another, exacting ad- 
miration from all: an adept was 
she in the wiles and the petty no- 
things of frivolous existence. The 
Major saw no chance of private 
conversation with her then, and 
shut the door with a suppressed 
growl, not caring whether he had 
been perceived or not. 

When these idlers were gone and 
the sun was shining again, Mrs. 
Dawkes called for her boy. He 
had been sitting on the stairs, pa- 
tient, loving child, hoping for the 
summons. Indulged though he 
was by his mother, never was there 
a more obedient, modest, good 
little son than he, never presuming 
upon her affection. He wore the 
Scotch dress, and his fair curls 
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floated on his neck: nearly seven 
years old now, he scarcely looked 
his age. Mrs. Dawkes once said 
to Mr. Kage that the child had a 
strange affinity for her; if she 
drooped, he drooped. Certain it 
was that, during this recent illness 
of hers, the boy had seemed pale, 
languid, anything but well. Ex- 
ceedingly delicate he looked to- 
day, as she took him on her knees. 

‘Did you eat a good dinner, 
Tom?’ 

*O yes, mamma.’ 

‘What did you have ?” 

‘Some fowl and some custard- 
pudding and some jam. I've been 
reading my fairy-tales since. Ju- 
dith’s mending my puzzle.’ 

‘Is she getting ready to take you 
out, Tom? It’s time.’ 

‘I told her I'd not go,’ said Tom. 
‘I'd rather stay with you, mamma. 
When will you come out with me 
again ?” 

‘When this showery weather 
is over,’ replied Mrs. Dawkes, who 
had not been allowed to go out 
of doors since her illness. ‘ But, 
Tom—’ 

What she had been about to say 
was arrested by the appearance of 
Major Dawkes. Putting his head 
in to reconnoitre, and seeing the 
room now clear of visitors, he came 
forward. 

‘Caroline,’ said he, ‘send Tom 
away. I want to speak with you.’ 

‘Is it something you cannot say 
before him?’ she asked; for there 
was no longer much cordial feeling 
in her heart for her husband, though 
they maintained a show of civility. 

‘Are you so infatuated with that 
child that you cannot bear him out 
of your sight?’ angrily demanded 
the Major, who was in a most 
wretched mood, and _ particularly 
bitter against the child. 

Mrs. Dawkes was surprised : his 
ebullitions of temper had usually 
been restrained in her presence. 
She did not condescend to retort. 
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‘Go to that table, Thomas, and 
amuse yourself with the large pic- 
ture-book,’ she said, pointing to the 
far end of the room, where he would 
be out of hearing. ‘What is it? 
she apathetically said, addressing 
her husband. 

‘ My dear, you must pardon me; 
I am in much trouble and per- 
plexity,’ resumed the Major, re- 
membering that to provoke his 
wife was not exactly the best way 
to attain his ends. ‘It is frightful 
trouble, Caroline ; and nothing 
less.’ 

*O, indeed. Have you broken 
your horses’ knees? I saw you 
drive away rather furiously this 
morning.’ 

‘I have been answering for the 
debts ofa brother-officer, Caroline, 
and have gotintodifficulties through 
it, he avowed, having mentally 
rehearsed the tale he meant to 
tell. 

‘Rather imprudent in you to do 
sO, was it not? interrupted Mrs. 
Dawkes. 

‘I suppose it was, as things have 
turned out; for he died, and it has 
fallen on me.’ 

‘ The liability ? 

The Major nodded. 

‘IT have been trying to pay it off, 
as I could, and have run into debt 
myself in consequence. Caroline, 
my dear,’ he added in a sepulchral 
tone, ‘your husband is a ruined 
man.’ 

To Mrs. Dawkes, who had a 
splendid country mansion and some 
thousands a-year in her own right, 
of which nobody’simprudence could 
deprive her, husband or nohusband, 
the above announcement did not 
convey the dismay it would to 
many wives. Not to mince the 
matter, the Major, looking at her 
from thecorner of his eye, saw that it 
had made no impression whatever. 

‘How will you get out of the 
mess ?’ quoth she. 

‘I can get out of it in two ways. 
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One is by paying up ; the other, by 
shooting myself.’ 

‘Ah,’ said she equably, ‘ people 
who /a/k of shooting themselves rare- 
lydo it. Don’tbean idiot, Barnaby.’ 

‘ Caroline,’ he rejoined in a tone 
that was certainly agitated, ‘if I 
make light of it to you, it is to save 
you vexation: but I speak literally 
and truly, that I must pay, or—or 
— disappear somewhere — either 
into the earth or over the seas.’ 

‘What can be done? she in- 
quired, after a pause of considera- 
tion. ‘We have no ready-money 
to spare: our expenses seem to 
swallow up everything. Often I 
can’t make it out.’ 

‘Our ready-money would not 
suffice. The poor fellow was in- 
extricably involved ; and,’ he added, 
dropping his voice to a faint whis- 
per, ‘ten or twelve thousand pounds 
would not more than pay it.’ 

Mrs. Dawkes gave a scream of 
semi-dismay. As to the ‘ten or 
twelve thousand, the Major did 
not think it prudent to mention 
a higher sum then, but that much 
would prove but a sop in the pan. 

‘ But for that deceitful old aunt 
of mine dying, and leaving me no- 
thing in her will (I hope there’s a 
Protestant purgatory, and that she’s 
in it !), I should never have had oc- 
casion to tell you this. Indeed, but 
for the expectation of inheriting her 
fortune, I should not have answered 
for the poor fellow.’ 

‘What is to be done?’ repeated 
Mrs. Dawkes, returning to the prac- 
tical consideration of the dilemma, 
and leaving the bygone ‘ expecta- 
tion’ in abeyance; for it was a 
question upon which she and he 
entertained opposite opinions. 

‘One thing can be done, Caro- 
line ; you can help me out—if you 
will,’ 

‘I? she repeated. 

‘You can get Tom’s trustee, 
Kage, to let me have the money. 
I will repay it as soon as I pos- 


sibly can. There will be no dif- 
ficulty in that, and no risk.’ 

‘He will not do it.’ 

‘He will, if you bid him. 
me he would not.’ 

‘He never will,’ she repeated. 
‘I know Thomas Kage too well. 
He is the most perfectly straight- 
forward, honourable man breath- 
ing ; ridiculously so. I am right, 
Barnaby, cross as you look over it. 
Tom’s money is not his to lend, 
and I am sure he would not 
advance a pound of it.’ 

Major Dawkes nearly lost his 
temper. It was a way of meeting 
the request that he did not at all 
admire. 

‘Will you ask Kage ?” 

‘No. Ask him yourself.’ 

‘An ill-conditioned worthless 
man! He never ought to have been 
made the boy’s trustee,’ spoke the 
Major in a suppressed foam. 

Mrs. Dawkes smiled equably. 

‘If you were but half as worthy 
as he! 

‘Will you lend it me?’ demand- 
ed the Major. 

‘IT have not the power; and if 
I had, I would not suffer Tom’s 
money to be played with.’ 

‘You have this much power: 
any request preferred to Kage by 
you, and made a point of, would 
be complied with.’ 

‘Nonsense! I'll do nothing of 
the kind. My child is my child, 
and his interests are identified with 
mine. You should not get into 
these liabilities. No man would, 
with common foresight, unless he 
knows that he will have the means 
to meet them.’ 

Angry and wroth, Major Dawkes 
broke out ina temper. The little 
boy, most sensitively timid, shiver- 
ed at the raised voices, left his 
picture- book and stole forward, 
halting in the middle of the room. 

‘You see now how necessary it 
is that Tom’s trustee should be a 
man of firmness, that he may guard 


For 
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against such emergencies as the 
present,’ spoke Mrs. Dawkes ra- 
ther tauntingly — at least, it so 
sounded to the Major’s pricking 
ears. ‘Iam very sorry, Barnaby, 
that you should have got yourself 
into this dilemma; but it is not my 
boy’s money that can extricate 
you from it.’ 

Biting his lips to control his fury, 
Major Dawkes turned round and 
stepped against the child, not 
knowing he stood there. It wanted 
but that encounter to set him off. 
Out came the passion. 

‘You little villain,’ he cried with 
an imprecation, ‘do you dare to 
stand between me and—and—your 
mother? There’s for you !’ 

It was a cruel blow he struck 
the child, and it felled him to the 
ground. Quite beside himself in 
the blind hatred of the moment, 
the irrepressible passion, Major 
Dawkes gave him a kick as he lay 
—one ofcontempt more than of vio- 
lence—and went from the room, a 
furious man. Mrs. Dawkes raised 
the boy in her arms and tottered 
to a seat; weak from her late ill- 
ness, it was indignation that gave 
her strength to bear him. For 
several minutes neither of them 
spoke. The child sobbed on her 
neck, she sobbed on his. 

* Mamma, what had I done” 

‘You had done nothing, my 
darling. He wants to spend your 
money, she added in her indignant 
resentment. 

‘O mamma, let him have it; 
let us go away from here! Papa is 
never kind to me now.’ 

‘Yes, we w// go away,’ she em- 
phatically rejoined. ‘We will go 
to the Rock, my boy: your own 
home, and mine. If papa likes to 
follow us, and behave himself, he 
may; and if not, he can stay where 
he is.’ 

‘Let papa have my money,’ re- 
peated Tom Canterbury. ‘I don’t 
care for money.’ 


‘You do not understand, dear. 
The money is Mr. Kage’s at pre- 
sent; he would not give it to 
Major Dawkes if he asked him 
ever so.’ 

In came Judith at this juncture, 
ready to attend Master Canterbury 
on his walk. She saw the tears and 
the red eyes. 

‘Why, what has taken him now?’ 
cried she in surprise. 

‘He has been vexed,’ replied 
Mrs. Dawkes hastily; ‘a little 
thing seems to vex him now. I 
don’t think he can be quite well, 
Judith.’ 

‘It’s the warm weather, ma’am,’ 
said Judith. ‘ He'll get up all right 
after a bit. What he wants is fresh 
country air.’ 

‘And he shall have it too. The 
streets are damp after the rain, 
Judith,’ continued Mrs. Dawkes, 
‘too damp for him to walk. You 
had better order the carriage.’ 

So the carriage came round, and 
the young heir of the Rock was 
driven away in it to take the air, 
his nurse sitting opposite to him. 
When the sound of the wheels had 
faded away on the ear, Major 
Dawkes entered the drawing-room. 
He was ready to strike himself 
down, as he had struck the boy, 
for giving way to so impolitic a 
gust of passion. His wife listened 
to his apologies in haughty silence. 

‘Caroline, believe me, I was be- 
trayed out of my senses; but it 
arose from over-anxiety for your 
peace and comfort.’ 

‘It is for my peace and comfort 
that you ill-treat my child !’ sarcas- 
tically rejoined Mrs. Dawkes. 

‘He is an angel, and I love him 
as such,’ proclaimed the Major 
emphatically. ‘I was in a whuirl- 
wind of passion, Caroline, and did 
not know in the least what I did. 
I was agonised at the prospect 
before you: yes, my dear, before 


you; for if I can’t pay that poor 


dead man’s creditors, they'll come 
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in. Into this very house, and seize 
upon it, and all that is in it.’ 

‘ Seize our house and all that is 
in it! exclaimed Mrs. Dawkes in 
an access of consternation. 

‘Every earthly thing the walls 
contain.’ 

‘ Will they seize me and Tom?” 

Major Dawkes gave vent to a 
dismal groan: but for his state of 
mind it would have been a laugh. 
Mrs. Dawkes, shielded always from 
this kind of the world’s frowns, ut- 
terly inexperienced, had put the 
question in real earnest. 

‘They’d not touch you and Tom, 
my dear; but they would take 
every stick and stone in the place. 
They. are frightful. harpies. You 
would be left here with bare rooms, 
and I should be in prison, unable 
to protect. you. It is not that; 
think of the shock such a scandal 
would cause in society !’ 

The last sentence told on her 

ear. Society? Ay, there’s the ter- 
rible bugbear of civilised life. What 
will society. think? what will so- 
ciety say? But for society our 
‘sticks and stones’ would often be 
lost with less intense pain than 
they are. Major Dawkes enlarged 
upon the. frightful prospect, paint- 
ing the scenes of the canvas in 
strong colours, until his wife shrank 
from it as much as he'did. Writing 
a note, she despatched it by a ser- 
vant to Mr. Kage’s chambers. 
» When: little Tom. Canterbury 
got home from his drive, his step- 
father lifted:him ‘from the carriage 
himself, and carried him in: to’ his 
mother... He did feel sorry for 
having struck the blow. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
A FLOOD.OF GOLDEN SUNLIGHT. 
Sittinc alone together in the. 
evening twilight, Mrs. Dawkes ex- 
plained the embarrassment to 
VOL, VI. 


Thomas Kage, who had answered 
her summons speedily. Years ago 
—he remembered it well, and so 
did she — he had bid her send 
for him, if in need of counsel, at 
any hour of the day or night. That 
is, she explained the embarrass- 
ment as far as she was cognisant 
of it; and then preferred the re- 
quest—that Mr. Kage would ad- 
vance some twelve thousand pounds 
of Tom’s money to her husband. 

* Major Dawkes has been prompt- 
ing you to ask this,’ was the bar- 
rister’s answer. 

‘He pressed me to ask it to- 
day ; I refused to do so at first, and 
it caused an unpleasant scene be- 
tween us,’ she said, her cheek red- 
dening with the remembrance. 
‘But when he explained the fright- 
ful position we are in—that rude 
rough men, harpies he called them, 
will break in here and seize upon 
our things, and leave the house 
empty, of course it startled me 
into feeling that something must 
be done to prevent it. The Major 
says they'll bring vans to take the 
furniture away, and pitch beds and 
suchlike out of the window into 
the street. Only think the uproar 
the neighbourhood would be in, 
seeing that.’ 

‘Caroline,’ rejoined Mr. Kage in 
a low tone, ‘ when I finally decided 
to act as the child’s trustee—and 
you know I at first wished to. de- 
cline it—one reason for my doing 
so was, that I might identify myselt 
with, and protect, his interests. - I 
informed you that I should never, 
under any inducement, be prevailed 
upon to advance you, or any future 
husband you might take, or any 
other person whatsoever, any por- 
tion of the money. You must re- 
member this ?’ 

‘ Certainly, I remember it ; it is 
not so long ago.’ 

‘Then, remembering this, how 
can you prefer such a request as 
the present? I have foreseen that 
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a man, with your husband’s extra- 
vagant habits, would probably be- 
come embarrassed, and— 

‘Did you?’ interrupted Caroline, 
in great surprise ; ‘I’m sure he has 
had enough to spend. But this 
trouble is not caused by the Ma- 
jor’s own debts; they are liabilities 
he has entered into for a brother- 
officer.’ 

Mr. Kage looked at her. 

‘Did Major Dawkes tell you 
this ?” 

She knew her cousin well, every 
turn of his countenance and voice. 

‘Thomas, you don’t believe 
this !’ 

‘I prefer not to discuss the 
matter with you, Caroline.’ 

‘Whichever way it may be, how- 
ever contracted, the debts are not 
the less real,’ she continued ; ‘and 
nothing but the scandal likely to 
arise in our home would have in- 
duced me to apply to you for a 
loan to him of Tom’s money. Will 
you let him have it?’ 

‘No. And I am sorry that Ma- 
jor Dawkes should have suggested 
this to you. He had already had 
a decisive negative from me.’ 

‘ Has he asked you before ?” 

‘Yes. Several weeks ago.’ 

‘O, indeed,’ she uttered in a tone 
of pique; pique against her hus- 
band. ‘He might have had the 
grace to consult me first, consider- 
ing whose money it is.’ 

Mr. Kage had thought so at the 
time. He made no remark. 

‘You will advance it now, Tho- 
mas, for my sake.’ 

‘I would do a great deal for your 
sake, Caroline ; but not this. I will 
not be a false trustee, or part with 
my own integrity.’ 

Some thought, some recollection, 
came over Mrs. Dawkes, and she 
betrayed for a moment vivid emo- 
tion. Thomas Kage took up a 
book that lay on the table and 
turned over its leaves. He would 
not so much as glance at her. 
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‘What am I to do, if people do 
come in here and take the furni- 
ture ?” 

‘ Go to the Rock, Caroline ; that 
is my advice to you. Go at once, 
and leave the Major to fight out 
the battle with his creditors !’ 

‘They cannot come into the 
Rock ?’ she exclaimed in sudden 
apprehension. 

‘Certainly not. The Major’s lia- 
bilities could no more touch that, 
or anything it contains, than mine 
could. It is yours for use until 
your boy shall be of age: after 
that, his absolutely.’ 

‘ But would not the seizing these 
things be like a lasting disgrace ?” 

‘It is a disgrace occurring every 
day in families higher in position 
than yours, and it is thought little 
of. But in this case, Caroline, no 
disgrace will be reflected on you. 
You are shielded from it by your 
own position. It is a peculiar one. 
You have your large fortune; you 
are in possession of the Rock. The 
Majors embarrassments cannot 
touch you ; they are his own exclu- 
sively, and people regard them as 
such,’ 

‘Regard !’ sheinterrupted, quickly 
taking up the word. ‘Are they 
already known ?” 

‘Somewhat of them, I fancy. 
But I ought to have said “will re- 
gard,” for I was thinking of the con- 
tingency we have been speaking 
of. If these things must go, let 
them go, Caroline: it may serve as 
a warning to the Major to be pru- 
dent in future.’ 

‘Thomas, you know that all the 
things are mine. They were bought 
with my money,’ 

‘They were purchased in his 
name, and the law can take 
them.’ 

‘That's a great shame. The law 
must know they really belong to 
me.’ 

‘There was no marriage settle- 
ment, you see, Caroline.’ 
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‘Well, well, I know how stupid 
that was; no good going over it 
again.’ 

‘None in the world. Iam sorry 
your hushand should have troubled 
you with this.’ 

‘He said if he could not have 
the money he would shoot himself,’ 
said Mrs. Dawkes. 

Mr. Kage’s eyes twinkled with a 
merry expression. 

‘I remember, some years ago, 
when the Major was in want of 
money, he said he must have it, or 
drown himself. I don’t think he 
had it; and he is alive yet. Tell 
him, Caroline, he will do well to 
forget that Tom has money. And 
do you go at once to the Rock, 
where the Major’s grievances can- 
not disturb your peace.’ 

‘It has just come to what I an- 
ticipated ; for I did not really ex- 
pect you would advance him any,’ 
she observed with equanimity ; ‘and 
I know you are right. But won’t 
he be ina passion when I tell him 

‘I will tell him myself, if you 
like,’ said Mr. Kage. ‘Indeed I 
would prefer to do so.’ 

Mrs. Dawkes acquiesced, glad 
to have the matter taken out of her 
hands. And the next day the be- 
wildered Major received a short 
decisive note, which convinced him 
that all hope from that quarter was 
really over. 

Many a time since has Thomas 
Kage asked himself the question, 
whether, if Major Dawkes had gone 
to him and revealed the whole 
truth of his peril, and pleaded to 
him for salvation, as a man just 
condemned sometimes pleads to 
the judge for his life—whether he 
might have been tempted to prove 
false to his trust, and save him. 
And he has always been thankful 
that the difficulty was not brought 
to him. 

The next scene fated to be en- 
acted in the drama was the illness 
of little Tom Canterbury. Not 


quite immediately did Mrs. Dawkes 
act on Mr. Kage’s advice—to go 
to the Rock. She could not tear 
herself all at once from her fashion- 
able friends ; and she had a ready 
excuse in the fact that she was yet 
rather weak for travel. Just a few 
days she intended should elapse 
first. Before they were over, Tom 
was taken ill with a malady he had 
been attacked with before—inflam- 
mation of the chest. He was in 
great danger. Mrs. Dawkes hung 
over him, scarcely quitting his bed- 
side ; now giving way to hope, now 
to all the anguish of despair. 

But see you not what a flood of 
goldensunlight this same dangerous 
illness opened on the Major? It 
could not be said, perhaps, that he 
positively prayed for the child to 
die ; but the possible contingency 
lay on his heart continually in a 
kind of wild wish, never leaving it. 
To temporise much longer with 
those men whom he so terribly 
feared would not be in his power. 

Mrs. Dawkes sat at the child’s 
bedside, the purple-silk curtain 
drawn between him and the me- 
ridian sun. There appeared to be 
little doubt that he was dying. A 
wan white face it was, laid on the 
pillow, the blue eyes half closed, 
the fair hair falling around. One 
hand, stretched out on the counter- 
pane, held the mother-of-pearl shell 
given him by Belle Annesley. It 
was open ; and the vivid colouring 
of the angels’ robes in the picture, 
bearing the child to heaven, shone 
brightly in a stray sunbeam that 
fell across the bed. It was strange 
the hold that this simple toy had 
taken—or rather the picture it con- 
tained—on the imagination of the 
boy: he was, in good truth, too 
susceptible. 

He had been lying for some 
time without moving, his mother 
watching him, tears in her eyes, a 
dull pain in her aching heart, when 
the eyes fully opened, and some 
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slight animation appeared in the 
still face. 

‘Let him have my money, mam- 
ma.’ 

The words, suddenly breaking on 
the previous stillness, startled Mrs. 
Dawkes. She did not catch the 
thread of what he meant. 

‘Let who have your money, my 
darling ?” 

‘Papa. O, lethim haveit! He'll 
not be angry with you then.’ 

She understood now. His mind 
was running on that unhappy scene 
of a short while before, when Major 
Dawkes had struck him down, and 
terrified him with furious words. 
It had laid hold of his imagination 
for ill. 

‘We shall not want money in 
heaven, mamma.’ 

‘No, that we shall not.’ 

‘And heaven’s better than the 
Rock.’ 

‘Much better,’ she said from the 
depths of her weary heart. 

‘I wish I was there,’ sighed the 
child. ‘See how good the angels 
are !—with 2 movement of theshell 
towards her. ‘They take us up 
without any pain.’ 

‘Tom, my darling, don’t taik of 
dying. It will break my heart.’ 

But the boy did not seem to heed 
the words. He lay with his eyes 
wide open, as if looking for some- 
thing in the distance, presently re- 
peating again the burden of his 
song. 

‘I wish I was there! It is full 
of flowers and sunshine; and no 
one is cruel; Jesus will not let 
them be. Mamma, I wish I was 
there.’ 

And Mrs. Dawkes bent her an- 
guished brow on the pillow by his 
side. The wish sounded in her 
ears like an ominous prevision. 

In the afternoon Major Dawkes 
came up. Tom was worse then ; 
lying almost without motion, and 
breathing with difficulty. 

‘There is no further hope; I am 


sure of it,’ moaned Mrs. Dawkes in 
her heartfelt anguish. 

The Major felt entirely of the 
same opinion. He was looking at 
the small white face, when one of 
the servants appeared and cau- 
tiously beckoned him out. He 
was wanted downstairs. 

‘You did not say I was in? 
uttered the Major, after closing 
the door on the sick-room. 

‘ The gentleman would not listen 
to me, sir. He walked straight in, 
when I answered the door, and sat 
down in the dining-room. He says 
he shall sit there till he sees you. 
It is Mr. Rosse.’ 

Major Dawkes nearly fainted. 
Mr. Rosse was a lawyer, and one 
of those dangerous enemies he 
so dreaded. Go to him, he was 
obliged: and yet — he scarcely 
dared. He shrank from the in- 
terview like the veriest coward. 

‘You are worse than a fool, 
Richard,’ foamed the Major. ‘If 
you cannot contrive to keep people 
out of my house that I don’t want 
to see, you may quit my service.’ 

‘It’s not possible to keep the 
door barred, sir, with visitors and 
doctors and other people coming 
to it perpetual,’ was all the answer 
Richard ventured to make. 

The conference was a stormy 
one, though carried on in cautious 
tones, and within closed doors. 
Things had come to an extremity. 

‘Only a few days more; only 
a day or two! implored Major 
Dawkes, wiping his forehead, which 
had turned cold and damp. ‘It is 
impossible that he can survive, and 
then I shall have thousands and 
thousands at command, and will 
amply recompense you. You have 
waited so long, you can surely ac- 
cord me this little additional grace: 
I will pay the bill twice over for it, 
and twice to that.’ 

‘Upon one piea or another we 
have been put of from day to day 
and from week to week. This may 
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be as false an excuse as the others 
have been.’ 

‘But it is not a false excuse ; 
the child is lying upon his bed, 
dying. If Mrs. Dawkes were not 
with him, you might go up and 
see for yourself that it is so. Hark! 
that is the physician’s step.’ 

The physician it was; he had 
been upstairs, and was coming 
down again. Major Dawkes threw 
wide the door of the dining-room. 

‘ Doctor, what hope is there? I 
fear but little.’ 

‘There’s just as much as you 
might put in your hand and blow 
away,’ replied the doctor, who was 
a man of quaint sayings, and knew 
that Major Dawkes bore no blood 
relationship to the child. ‘The 
only hope that remains lies in the 
elasticity of children ; they seem 
ready to be shrouded one hour, 
and are running about the room 
the next. We can do nothing more 
for our little patient; and if he does 
rally, it will be owing to this elas- 
ticity, this tenacity of life in the 
young. I do not think he will.’ 

The doctor passed out at the 
hall-door, and the Major turned to 
his visitor. 

‘You hear what he says; now 
will you give me the delay ? 

‘ Well—under the circumstances 
—one day longer,’ replied the law- 
yer, whose firm would preter their 
money, even to the exposure of 
the Major. Let them once get 
clear of Major Dawkes, and he 
might swindle all the bill-brokers 
in London afterwards for what they 
cared. He stepped across the hall 
towards the door, and the Major 
attended him. 

‘ But if the child should not die— 
if he should recover—what then ?” 
Mr. Rosse suddenly stopped to 
ask. 

The Major’s heart and face alike 
turned sickly at the supposition; it 
was one he dared not dwell upon— 
literally dared not. 
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‘There is no “ if” about it; he 
is quite sure to die. When I was 
up with him just now, he looked 
at the last gasp; the nurse thought 
he was dead then, up to the knees. 
I'll drop you a note as soon as it’s 
over.’ 

Night drew on. The child lay in 
the same state—his eyes closed, 
and quite unconscious — battling 
with death, The medical men 
came and went, but they could 
render no assistance ; and it seem- 
ed pretty certain that no morn- 
ing would dawn for little Tom 
Canterbury. Mrs. Dawkes would 
sit up with him, in spite of her 
husband’s remonstrances, who told 
her that the incessant fatigue and 
watching would make her ill again. 
He went to rest himself, and slept 
soundly ; for his troubles seemed 
at an end. The sick-room, as may 
be remembered, was near his own; 
and Major Dawkes was suddenly 
aroused by a movement in it. He 
heard the nurse come out, call to 
Richard, and tell him to run for 
the doctor. The man had been 
kept up all night, to be ready if 
wanted. The Major looked at his 
watch—five o'clock. 

‘It’s over at last,’ thought he. 
‘What a mercy! I did not think 
he’d hold oufso long. Ah, they 
may send, but doctors cannot 
bring the dead to life. And now 
I am a free man again !’ 

He would not go into the death- 
chamber; he did not care to wit- 
ness death-scenes ; and it would be 
time enough to condole with Mrs. 
Dawkes by-and-by. So he lay, 
indulging a charming vision of the 
golden paradise which had at 
length opened to him, which was 
partly imagination, partly a semi- 
dream. 

The return of Richard disturbed 
him. He heard the latch-key placed 
in the door, and the man come up 
the stairs. Major Dawkes rose, 
put on his slippers, opened his 
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door an inch or two, and arrested 
his servant. 

‘You have been round to the 
doctor’s, Richard ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. He'll be here in a 
minute or two.’ 

‘There was no necessity to dis- 
turb him, only that it may be more 
satisfactory to your mistress. The 
child is dead, I suppose ?” 

‘Dead, sir! no. He has took 
a turn for the better.’ 

‘What?’ gasped Major Dawkes. 

*He seems to have took a turn, 
sir, and has rallied ; and that’s why 
my mistress sent for the doctor.’ 

‘I—I—don’t understand,’ cried 
the bewildered Major. 

He really did not. So intense 
had been the conviction of the 
child’s death, that his mind was 
unable at once to admit any dif- 
ferent impression. 

‘When the doctor was here the 
last thing, sir, he thought there 
might be a change in the night, for 
the better or the worse. If it was 
for the better, he was to be sent to, 
he said,’ explained Richard. 

‘ And—it is for the better?’ 

*O dear yes, sir, happily. Ju- 
dith says she’s sure he will get over 
it now.’ 

Major Dawkes withdrew into his 
room, and softly closed the door. 
He felt as though the death-blow, 
which was to have overtaken the 
child, had missed its aim, and fallen 
upon him. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘DIED IN A FIT.’ 


A WEEK elapsed ; and little Tom 
Canterbury, owing, no doubt, to 
the ‘elasticity,’ appeared to be get- 
ting well rapidly. Mrs. Dawkes, 
heart and spirits alike raised, caring 
not even for folly and fashion in 
comparison with her darling child, 
gave orders that preparations should 


be made for removal to the Rock. 
If the Major was unable to leave 
London, he could remain behind, 
she obligingly told him; but Tom 
wanted country air, and Tom should 
have it. 

To depart for the Rock, or to 
depart for Kamtschatka, would 
have seemed all one to the Major, 
provided either place would shield 
him and his reputation. Scarcely 
once during this last week had he 
dared to show himself out of doors. 
His time had been chiefly spent in 
writing bulletins of little Canter- 
bury’s state to sundry people in- 
terested, every one of which repre- 
sented the child as ‘slowly going.’ 
So long as this farce could be kept 
up, and his enemies be deceived 
into believing it, he felt tolerably 
safe. Tolerably only: it was Ma- 
jor Dawkes’s misfortune never to 
feel quite assured upon the point 
at any moment, night or day. But, 
in fact, he was so. With the pro- 
spect of Tom Canterbury’s thou- 
sands and tens of thousands slip- 
ping speedily into his fingers, to 
be squandered as Major Dawkes 
knew how to squander, people con- 
sidered that it lay in their interests 
not to proceed to extremity with 
him. And such an extremity ! 

How harshly Fate was dealing 
with him in thus restoring Tom to 
life, Major Dawkes felt to the back- 
bone. He looked upon it as a 
grievous wrong; an injury done 
him: in the perversion of mind 
caused by need, he had come to 
regard the fortune as his by right. 
Did it stand to any reason that this 
sickly infant ought to keep him out 
of what would put him straight with 
the world, and relieve him from 
this horrible nightmare? Children 
who died were happier than chil- 
dren who lived : little Tom wanted 
to go to heaven ; he was saying so 
continually ; and heaven could not 
be kind when it thus renewed the 
lease of his poor frail life on earth. 
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So reasoned Major Dawkes. There 
were moments now when he wished 
he had died in his childhood, be- 
fore worry and debt had come ; 
and in pursuing this line of argu- 
ment he was honest enough. 

But—what was he todo? Tom 
Canterbury’s recovery could not be 
kept secret for ever. The period, 
when it must be known, was loom- 
ing all too near ; advancing close, 
even then, to his threshold. And 
it was bringing with it an abyss of 
agony and shame, than which to 
Major Dawkes nothing could be 
more terrible. It seemed that 
he must forfeit life, rather than 
meet it. 

At this, the week’s end, the me- 
dical men pronounced it safe for 
Tom to travel; Mrs. Dawkes atonce 
fixed the following morning for 
their departure; and gave the Ma- 
jor that obliging permission to go 
or stay behind mentioned before. 
Soon after hearing it, Major Dawkes 
was crossing the hall, when a knock 
and ring startled him ; startled him, 
as it seemed, to abject terror. His 
first impulse was to dart into the 
nearest room and bolt himself in ; 
his next to dart out again and seize 
Richard’s arm, who was coming 
along to open the door. 

‘Richard,’ he whispered—and 
the man stood amazed at the wild 
alarm, mingled with entreaty, in his 
master’s aspect and accent—‘ don’t 
open the door, for your life. Go 
into the area and see who it is. If 
it’s any one for me, say I went out 
of town at seven this morning, and 
sha’n’t be back till—till late to- 
night. Swear to it, man, if they 
dispute your word.’ 

Richard descended the kitchen- 
stairs, and his master strode up 
the upper ones, four at a time, 
stealthily, silently, like a man who 
is flying from danger. Up to the 
second-floor went he, as if the 
higher he went the more secure 
he should feel from it. Instead of 
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entering his own room, he turned 
into the one opposite, the day- 
nursery. It opened into the little 
boy’s bed-chamber, but the door 
was closed between them. 

Judith stood at the round table 
by the fire—which Mrs. Dawkes 
thought well to have lighted daily, 
though summer weather had come 
in. She was measuring a dessert- 
spoonful of mixture from a small 
green medicine-bottle. Little Tom 
Canterbury was by her side, watch- 
ing her. 

‘What’s this? asked Major 
Dawkes, taking up the bottle, 
when she had recorked it, and put 
it on the mantelpiece. 

‘I don’t know, sir; I can’t read 
writing,’ replied Judith, thinking the 
Major meant the direction, which 
he was looking at. If he had meant 
anything, it was probably the mix- 
ture ; but he had spoken in total 
abstraction, for his mind was a 
chaos just then. 

‘The Mixture. Master Canter- 
bury,’ were the words written there. 

‘ Does he require medicine still ?” 
exclaimed Major Dawkes. ‘I 
thought he was well.’ 

‘It’s only some stuff the Doctor 
sends to comfort his inside, sir, 
which has been out of order,’ re- 
plied Judith. ‘He takes a spoon- 
ful three times a day: morning, 
afternoon, and before he goes to 
bed at night.’ 

Major Dawkes took out the cork, 
smelt the mixture and tasted it, 
simply by way of doing something, 
while Tom drank up his spoonful. 
But, as Richard was heard coming 
up the stairs, the Major hastily re- 
turned the bottle to the mantel- 
piece, and went out to meet him. 

‘Was I wanted ?” 

‘Yes, sir. The gentleman was 
that one who never gives his name ; 
and I saw two men standing off, 
as if they belonged to him,’ added 
Richard, in a confidential tone. 
‘ They are a-waiting opposite now.’ 
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© You said I was out of town?” 

‘I told him I'd take a oath to 
it, sir, if he liked—as you desired 
me. And he said it would be none 
the nearer truth if I did.’ 

Major Dawkes wiped his damp 
brow and turned into his bedroom ; 
his perplexities were growing fast 
and thick. This present matter was 
one of simple debt; and simple 
debt would have been as nothing 
compared to the other thing he 
dreaded. Exposure could not be 
more than a day’s course off now. 

‘Agony, disgrace, punishment!’ 
spoke he to his own soul, as he 
glanced to the future. ‘The ab- 
horrence and contempt of my wife; 
the haughty condemnation of my 
brother-officers ; the cool scorn of 
the world; the hulks for me! I 
am in dread danger of it all; and 
only because the weak thread of a 
wretched child’s life is not broken! 
Why could he not have died? It 
was but the hesitation of the ba- 
lance ; a turn the other way, and 
—we should both have been the 
better. There has been a devil 
abroad since that night, ever at my 
elbow, whispering temptation.’ 

Even so. And the devil had 
never stood closer to Major Dawkes 
than in this self-same moment. To 
give him his due, he struggled 
against the fiend as well as he knew 
how. 

The Major did not go out that 
day; he did not dare; what was 
to become of him on the next— 
and the next—and the next, he shud- 
dered to contemplate. He dined 
at home with his wife at six o’clock, 
in her dressing-room. She felt very 
unwell, and had been lying there 
on the sofa all the afternoon. 

‘It is the fatigue of nursing Tom,’ 
said the Major. ‘I knew it would 
bring its reaction.’ 

‘It is nothing of the sort,’ re- 
torted Mrs. Dawkes. ‘I have taken 
a violent cold, or else caught Tom’s 
complaint, for my chest feels sore. 
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Country air will set both me and 
Tom to rights. We start in the 
morning. Do you intend to go 
with us ? 

‘I—I don’t think I can,’ replied 
the miserable Major. 

He quitted the room after din- 
ner ; and went prowling about the 
house like a restless spirit, not ven- 
turing to go out before dusk. Mrs. 
Dawkes lay down on the sofa again 
and rangforherboy. Judith brought 
him, and her mistress began talk- 
ing about the arrangements for the 
morning. 

‘ The carriage will be at the door 
before half-past nine, you know, 
Judith.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; I shall be quite 
ready. What about Master Tom’s 
physic ? added Judith. ‘Had he 
better take it in the morning, 
ma’am ?—there’ll be just one dose 
left.’ 

‘No, I think not. 
must.’ 

*O yes, I shall give it him as 
soon as he is undressed,’ said Ju- 
dith, ‘and that won’t be long first : 
it’s ever so much after seven. I 
think he had better come now, 
ma’am, that he may have a good 
long night’s rest.—Master Tom, 
won't you say good-night to your 
mamma ?” 

Of course it was right that the 
boy, still so weak and delicate, 
should have a good night’s rest to 
fortify him for the morrow’s jour- 
ney. Mrs. Dawkes strained the child 
to her; and the child’s little arms 
strained her. It was a long and 
close embrace, and he cried when 
he was taken from her: which was 
somewhat remarkable, as it was not 
a usual thing for him to do. 

‘God bless you, my darling! We 
shall both get well at the Rock.’ 

Mrs. Dawkes, left alone, drank 
a cup of tea brought by her maid, 
Fry, and then went into her bed- 
room to prepare for rest. She was 
irritable and impatient; so much 


To-night he 
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so, that the maid asked whether 
she felt worse. 

*O, I don’t know!’ was the queru- 
lous answer. ‘Since I drank that 
cup of hot tea, my tooth has begun 
to ache again. It is enough to dis- 
tract me.’ 

‘I would have it out, ma’am, if 
I were you,’ cried Fry. ‘It’s al- 
ways a-distracting of you.’ 

‘Have it out! have a tooth out 
at my age!’ echoed Mrs. Dawkes, 
‘I'd rather suffer martyrdom. Be 
quick over my hair, and don’t say 
such things to provoke me.’ 

So Fry went on with her duties, 
and her mistress went on groaning, 
and holding one side of her face. 

‘Perhaps, ma’am, if you were to 
put a little brandy to it, it might 
ease you,’ Fry ventured to say 
again. ‘Some cotton steeped in 
brandy, and put into the tooth, has 
cured many a toothache. Lauda- 
num’s best, but I suppose there’s 
none in the house.’ 

‘It would do me no good,’ fret- 
fully answered Mrs. Dawkes. 

Fry left her mistress to rest. But 
there was no sleep for Mrs. Dawkes ; 
the pain of her tooth prevented it. 
She tossed and turned from side to 
side, five minutes seeming to her 
like an hour. 

Now it happened that there was 
some laudanum in the house; at 
any rate, some preparation of 
opium, though the maid had been 
unconscious of it. It had been 
brought in for some purpose se- 
veral weeks before, and had stood 
since then in the Major’s dress- 
ing-room. Mrs. Dawkes, in a 
moment of desperation, rose from 
her bed, resolved to try it. Her 
own dressing-room opened on one 
side the bedchamber, the Major’s 
on the other; and she snatched 
the night-light which was burning 
-—for Fry had closed the shutters 
to shut out all the remains of day- 
light—and went into the latter. 

It was a very small place, little 


better than a closet, and had no 
egress save through the bedcham- 
ber. Her own dressing-room was 
large, and had two entrances. Over 
the Major’s washhand-stand was a 
narrow slab of white marble, and on 
that had stood the bottle required 
by Mrs. Dawkes. His tooth-pow- 
der-box and shaving-tackle usually 
stood there ; but since he had occu- 
pied the room upstairs, they had 
been removed, with various other 
things pertaining to him, the un- 
used laudanum-bottle alone being 
left. 

Mrs. Dawkes went to the slab, 
and stretched forth her hand to 
take the bottle. Most exceedingly 
astonished was she to find that no 
bottle was there. The slab was 
perfectly empty. 

‘Why, what can have become of 
it? she exclaimed aloud. ‘The 
bottle is always there; I saw it 
there this very day. And the serv- 
ants do not come in here since the 
room has been unused.’ 

She looked about with the light, 
but could see nothing of it—the 
shelves and places were bare. Ex- 
ceedingly cross, she returned to her 
bedroom, steeped a bit of cotton- 
wool in some spirits of camphor, 
put that to her tooth, and lay down 
again. The pain subsided at once, 
and she was dozing off to sleep, 
when some one came cautiously into 
the room from the passage-en- 
trance. Mrs. Dawkes pulled aside 
the curtain, and saw her husband. 
He started back. 

‘Is it you?’ she exclaimed. 

‘What brings you in bed now?’ 
cried the Major, looking still like 
a man startled. 

‘I could not sit up. I wish 
you'd not come disturbing me. Is 
it late or early ? 

‘It is not yet nine.’ 

He went into his dressing-room 
as he answered, but came out again 
immediately, and stayed to speak. 

‘Caroline, I am going down to 
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Kage about the matter we talked 
of the other day—to see if he 
won't help me. He ought, and he 
must.’ 

‘It will be of no use.’ 

‘ At any rate, I shall try. I really 
want help very badly. Have you 
any message for him ?” 

‘None,’ she answered drowsily. 
‘I don’t care to talk; it may set 
my tooth on to ache again.’ 

‘Well, good-night; but I am 
sorry to have disturbed you. I 
shall see you in the morning.’ 

The Major descended the stairs. 
Calling up Richard, he gave him 
sundry commissions and injunc- 
tions ; and then went out, peering 
into the dusk to see that the coast 
was clear. Bolting round the cor- 
ner and into a hansom, he ordered 
the driver to take him to Mr. 
Kage’s house. There he learnt 
that the barrister was not expected 
until late, and would probably be 
found at his chambers. The han- 
som dashed down to the Temple. 

Mr. Kage was at work late. 
Rather surprised was he to see his 
visitor; much more surprised to 
hear what he had come for. 

Why, what amount of impudence 
must the man possess, thus to per- 
sist in this annoyance! He had 
come to press for that loan again ; 
and sat down and did it. Mr. 
Kage may be forgiven if he ans- 
wered sharply. 

‘Thomas Canterbury’s money !’ 
echoed the Major, in reply to some 
words. ‘You speak as though I 
asked for all his coffers, and the 
Rock into the bargain. I only 
wish to borrow a very trifling por- 
tion of it—three or four thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘The sum, more or less, is not 
of any consequence; but Mrs. 
Dawkes mentioned twelve thou- 
sand,’ spoke Thomas Kage stiffly. 

‘Mrs. Dawkes must have mis- 
taken what I said I should like for 
what I said I wanted. From three 


to four thousand pounds will be 
sufficient.’ 

‘Were it but three thousand 
pence, it would be all the same. 
I am surprised at you, Major 
Dawkes. Permit me to say that 
no gentleman would persist in these 
applications, in the teeth of my re- 
fusal and its reasons.’ 

‘I shall pay you back, long be- 
fore little Canterbury is of age. 
Kage, my good fellow,’ added the 
Major, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow—and, indeed, he had 
done little else since entering, for 
he seemed full of agitation—‘ con- 
sider the strait I am in. If I can’t 
get money, and don’t get money, 
there'll be nothing for it but — 
but—the Insolvent Court. Mrs. 
Dawkes would never hold up her 
head again.’ 

A half-contemptuous smile cross- 
ed the barrister’s lips. He peremp- 
torily declined further appeal on 
the subject. 

‘Were the money my own, you 
should have had it before now,’ 
said he finally; ‘ but my trusteeship 
I will hold inviolate.’ 

‘ Then to-morrow morning I must 
see about filing my petition, gloom- 
ily responded the Major. 

‘Quite the best thing you can 
do,’ said Mr. Kage. 

‘Your cousin, Mrs. Dawkes, will 
have you to thank for it.’ 

No reply to this. The Major 
moved to the door as slow as a 
bear. Mr. Kage took the lamp to 
light him downstairs. 

‘I suppose Tom is all right again 
—getting stronger daily?’ he ob- 
served, stretching the light out be- 
yond the railings. 

‘O, he is quite well ; he wants 
nothing now but change of air. His 
mother takes him to the Rock to- 
morrow. Good-night to you.’ 

The Major jumped into the han- 
som that had waited for him, and 
was driven off. Having been im- 
mured in-doors for days, he thought 
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he needed some indemnifying re- 
creation, and intended to ‘make a 
night of it.’ 

The morning dawned brightly. 
At seven o’clock Fry was in her 
mistress’sroom, according to orders. 
Mrs. Dawkes did not like getting 
up at seven any more than do other 
people who are accustomed to lie 
late abed; but her child’s welfare 
just now was paramount, and she 
was determined the journey should 
not be deferred through delay on 
her part, or on that of the house- 
hold. She was gracious this morn- 
ing, telling Fry that her toothache 
was gone and that she felt stronger 
altogether. 

‘ Now, Fry, is everything ready?’ 
she asked, while she dressed. 

* Quite ready, ma’am,’ emphati- 
cally responded Fry; ‘leastways 
all that lies in my department to 
get ready. I am only too glad to 
be off to Chilling myself, ma’am. 
It seems an age since I saw my 
relations there. I'd like to see my 
poor old mistress, too.’ 

Did Caroline Dawkes take that 
last sentence as a reproach to her- 
self? It was not meant as such. 
She rejoined, rather peevishly, 

‘In the sad state poor mamma 
lies, it is so very distressing to see 
her, you know, Fry. I’m sure I 
did not get over the pain for days, 
when I left her last. It is not good 
for her to see me, either. It ex- 
cites her ; the doctor says so.’ 

‘Very true, ma’am,’ acquiesced 
Fry. 
‘Is the Major going with us or 
not, do you know?’ resumed Mrs. 
Dawkes. 

‘I fancy not, ma’am. I don’t 
think Richard has got any orders 
about packing.’ 

‘That tells nothing. A gentle- 
man’s things can be put together 
in five minutes. The Major must 
be called, Fry.’ 

‘The Major did not sleep at 
home, ma’am.’ 


* Not sleep at home 

‘And he is not come in yet,’ 
added Fry, who was no particular 
friend to the Major, and had not 
the least objection to put in a word 
against him if opportunity offered. 

‘How do you know he did not 
sleep at home ? 

‘ Because, ma’am, his room is 
just in the state it was last night 
when the housemaid left it ready 
for him, with the door stark staring 
open.’ 

Mrs. Dawkes, albeit caring very 
little for the Major, was no better 
pleased than are other wives when 
told their husbands have not slept 
at home, and continued to dress in 
silence. Presently she sent Fry to 
see whether the nurse was getting 
up. Certain though she felt of the 
fact, it was as well to be on the 
safe side, and ascertain it. Judith 
had passed many nights of late in 
watching, and sleep might be re- 
asserting its claims. While Fry was 
absent, she threw a warm wrapper 
over her petticoats, and went into 
the Major's dressing-room to ring 
the bell there, knowing that it 
would bring up Richard. An un- 
expected object met her eyes. 

Great as had been Mrs. Dawkes’s 
surprise the previous night to find 
the laudanum-bottle absent from 
the slab, far, far greater was her 
present surprise to see it in the 
exact place it had always occu- 
pied, as if it had never been touched. 
Mrs. Dawkes mechanically took it 
in her hand: it was the veritable 
bottle, labelled as usual, ‘ Tincture 
of Opium. Major Dawkes.’ 

Had she only dreamt that she 
came to look for it ?—the question 
really occurred to her. None of 
the servants had been through her 
room in the night. But on her own 
dressing-table lay the cotton and 
the phial of camphorated spirit, to 
prove that it was no dream. 

‘Judith has been up ever so long, 
ma’am, and she’s soon going to 
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dress Master Tom,’ said Fry, com- 
ing back. ‘ There’s Richard stand- 
ing outside, saying the Major’s bell 
rang. I tell him his ears must have 
heard double.’ 

Mrs. Dawkes went to the door. 
What she wanted with Richard was, 
to ask whether his master had said 
where he was going. Richard re- 
plied in the negative: he had sup- 
posed his master was coming home 
to sleep as usual. Mrs. Dawkes 
went back to her dressing-table, 
and sat down for Fry to begin her 
hair. 

Directly afterwards the Major 
came in, laughing gaily. He seem- 
ed determined to put a light face 
on the absence. His wife kept her 
head fixed under Fry’s hands, look- 
ing neither to the right nor the left, 
not condescending to notice him 
in any way whatsoever. 

‘Did you think I had taken 
flight, Caroline? After leaving 
Kage, I went up to Briscoe’s rooms. 
We got to cards; and, upon my 
word, the time passed so uncon- 
sciously, and it grew so late, that 
he gave me a bed. I feared I 
might disturb you, coming in be- 
tween two and three o'clock.’ 

Caroline did not see the point of 
the speech. Allan excuse, thought 
she. Three o’clock was no abso- 
lutely unusual hour for the Major 
to come in; and as for disturbing 
her, it was not her room he had 
to come to. 

‘Very accommodating of Cap- 
tain Briscoe to keep beds ready 
made-up for his friends,’ she coldly 
remarked. 

‘And that was a sofa,’ laughed 
the Major. ‘ You will have a splen- 
did day for your journey. The wind 
is in its softest quarter for Tom.’ 

‘You don’t go with us, then ?” 

‘I wish I could. I daresay I 
shall follow you within the week.’ 

‘QO, do you ! cried Mrs. Dawkes, 
her temper a little ruffled. ‘Just 
as you please.’ 
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Major Dawkes stood for a mo- 
ment, watching the process of hair- 
dressing. Caroline fancied he must 
want something, but would not ask. 

‘What of Mr. Kage? Did you 
see him ?” 

‘I saw him. Had to go down 
to his chambers. He is a regular 
rat, Caroline ; he will do nothing.’ 

‘I told you he would not,’ she 
gravely rejoined ; ‘and he is quite 
right not to doit. As to a rat—if 
all people were as little like one, 
the world might be more comfort- 
able.’ 

‘Is that a slash at me?’ asked 
Major Dawkes, smiling gaily, and 
seeming fully determined not to be 
put out. ‘Iand Kage never could 
hit it off well together, you know, 
Caroline ; therefore it was hardly 
likely he would go vut of his way to 
do me a service. Perhaps I may 
get what I want through Briscoe. 
He—’ 

‘ Whatever is the matter ?” 

The interruption came from Fry, 
who at that moment was facing the 
door. The nurse, Judith, had stolen 
quietly inside the room, and was 
standing there with clasped hands, 
and face wild and white. Major 
and Mrs. Dawkes turned round. 

‘What do you want, Judith ?’ in- 
quired her mistress. 

‘I got up at six, ma’am,’ began 
Judith, ‘and when I had dressed 
myself, I put up the things I had 
left last night, thinking I'd let the 
child sleep as long as I could. I 
said to myself, what a long night’s 
rest he was having ; what a beau- 
tiful sleep! And I—I—went to 
take him up now; and I—sir— 
ma’am—I can’t awaken him.’ 

She had spoken just as she look- 
ed, in a wild, bewildered sort of 
manner; and she appeared to shake 
all over. 

‘It is the remains of his illness,’ 
remarked Mrs. Dawkes; but she 
gazed hard at Judith, thinking her 
manner, and her coming at all, very 
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strange. ‘Children are sure to 
sleep well after an illness. Take 
him gently up; he will awake as 
you dress him.’ 

‘ But I can’t take him up, ma’am,’ 
returned the trembling Judith. ‘He 
—he—won't awake.’ 

Fry stared at her with open 
mouth, in private persuasion that 
she had lost her senses. 

‘ Will you please to comeand see, 
sir?’ added Judith, addressing her 
master. 

‘Nonsense, Judith girl; why 
should I come? demanded the 
Major. ‘Surely you don’t want my 
help to arouse a sleeping child! 
Take him up yourself, as your mis- 
tress says. Splash a handful of 
cold water in his face; that will 
wake him soon enough.’ 

‘O sir, come!’ pleaded Judith. 
‘ Please come.—Not you, ma’am.’ 

The Major quitted the room in 
answer to the appeal. No sooner 
had he got out than Judith, shut- 
ting the door, seized upon his arm, 
and spoke in a whisper : 

‘Sir, I think he’s dead.’ 

‘What?’ retorted the Major, as 
if angry at her folly. 


‘It is so, sir, if ever I saw death 
yet. I did not dare to speak be- 
fore my mistress. He is stiff and 
cold.’ 

Major Dawkes pushed her aside 
with his elbow, and ascended the 
stairs, Judith at his heels. There 
was a noise behind, and they turned 
to look: Mrs. Dawkes and Fry were 
following them up. 

‘She had better not come in, sir,’ 
whispered Judith. ‘It may be too 
much for her.’ 

The Major went back to stop his 
wife. Judith stood at the room 
door. Itwas ofno use. Caroline 
broke away from the detaining 
hand, and went resolutely on- 
wards. 

Thomas Canterbury was lying in 
his little bed, shaded by the purple- 
silk hangings, cold, white — and 
dead. The shell, with the angels 
carrying the child to heaven, was 
clasped in his hand. The angels 
had been down now to carry him. 

‘He must have died in a fit,’ 
cried Fry. 

And Mrs. Dawkes fell across 
the bed with a low cry of piteous 
anguish. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY. 


———— 


THE present state of the London 
stage seems very hopeless. The 
word London may be emphasised ; 
for there is absolutely a simpler 
and healthier taste in the provinces. 
One of the most hopeless symp- 
toms is the sort of fureur within 
the house, with which the very mild 
buffoonery of an American come- 
dian is welcomed by his too ap- 
preciative audience. The unso- 
phisticated hear absolute shrieks 
of enjoyment provoked by a weak 
piece, and see that painful test, 
‘ people rolling off their chair’ with 
laughter. Any ruminative philo- 


sopher coming away from this ‘ en- 
tertainment,’sadand unentertained, 
might think despairingly either of 


his own powers of enjoyment, or 
of the trifling agencies necessary 
to hit the public taste. 

We often hear the phrase, in il- 
lustration of some good story of 
real life, ‘Quite a drama! like what 
you would see on the stage.’ This 
would seem to hint something that 
is very vare and exceptional indeed, 
or something very exciting and in- 
teresting. But surely, at this present 
moment, such an illustration has 
lost its force; and one would be 
rather inclined, reviewing the dull 
progress of a stage-story, to say, 
‘Nearly as prosy as real life; or 
‘Like what you would see in the 
street.’ 

The stage is but a poor copy of 
life—a selection, as it were, not so 
much of material events, as the 
vulgar and superficial suppose, but 
of mental conflicts, mental strug- 
gles, which must, indeed, give such 
results as powerful material events, 
but in themselves become the sub- 


stantial support, the leading ideas, 
of the whole. In real life there 
are stories of absorbing, overwhelm- 
ing interest going on about us ; but 
they are unwieldy, because spread 
over a long period—because en- 
cumbered with the ‘padding’ of 
the common dead-level life. But 
still, making all deductions, there 
is something in /ife, in what is /iz- 
ing, and in what genuinely attaches 
itself and belongs to life, that al- 
ways will interest, and even absorb. 
Hence the public is never weary 
of trials. Hence a private history 
has always a strange charm of its 
own, as if a reflection of life, and 
which it seems to lose when it gets 
into print. Hence housemaids 
listen at the keyhole to what ‘ mas- 
ter and missis’ are saying. Hence 
the truth of what Walpole has said 
so justly—if any one were to set 
down honestly and faithfully all 
that he has seen, thought, or ob- 
served, the result would be a most 
interesting book—‘in whatever 
hands,’ adds the lively letter-writer. 
For this is the whole secret of in- 
terest—the candour only, not the 
manner, of the revelation. Once 
let affectation overlay what is 
being told, and it becomes so much 
deceit and acting. In short, a 
man’s mind ‘a kingdom is,’ not 
merely ‘to me,’ but to others ; it 
furnishes variety inexhaustible. It 
is not in colours, lights, group- 
ings, gorgeous and fantastic scen- 
ery, dresses, handsome faces and 
figures, dances, flowers, jewels, 
puns, and poor songs, that interest 
or amusement is to be sought and 
found. ‘These are the mere inani- 
mate stocks and stones of life; and 
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in time—after the few seconds’ sur- 
prise is over—produce about as 
much entertainment as a day’s plea- 
suring to the British Museum does 
to the country bumpkin, or even to 
persons of far higher training and 
refinement. 

A quarrel takes place in the 
street; a crowd gathers at once. 
We hear two people discussing 
something in a railway-carriage, 
naturally, of course, and not talk- 
ing for us; it becomes more in- 
teresting than the book or news- 
paper we are reading. A shrewd 
observant member of a family tra- 
vels ; his little adventures, trifling 
but told well, linger on the me- 
mory far more than the pretentious 
scenes of official tourists. We 
ourselves may have figured in some 
little rencontre at an inn, or coach, 
or boat ; have come in contact with 
some ‘ characters,’ as we call them ; 
and we turn back to these with a 
surprising relish and longing. They 
are dramatic, more or less; they 
are bits of Zife. 

Now a play exhibits in a small 
space what is an extract from hu- 
man life. Some concessions must 
be made to the limitations of time, 
and the skill of the writer is shown 
in leaving out, with as little vio- 
lence as may be, the dead-level 
monotonous bits during which no- 
thing can be done. Hence there 
will always be a rather unnatural 
gathering together of incidents in 


a play, which will require from, 


the spectator a certain allowance. 
This is common to all plays; but it 
is comedy—that art now as much 
lost to us as is the rich red of old 
stained glass—with its principles 
of entertaining, that we have now 
to consider. 

Human action, as just shown, is 
always interesting, and rivets the 
attention. Human character also 
attracts ; and the two mainly con- 
stitute the interest of conventional 
comedy. In fact, that much-hack- 
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neyed ‘holding up the mirror to 
Nature’ is the true secret; but it 
must be to ature ; for the holding 
up is always attempted, but it is to 
something artificial or accidental. 
The mirror is held up to gaudy 
dresses, to painted faces, to antics 
of all sorts, to twitches of expres- 
sion, to positive ‘grinning through 
a horse-collar ;) but not to Nature. 
It will be said, the skilful scene- 
painters of our time do at least 
deserve this credit, they reflect the 
most exquisite hills, vales, and 
woods, the old ruins of abbeys and 
castles ; but this is outside the dra- 
matic art, and belongs to the pano- 
rama, The houses on fire, coal- 
pits, machinery-rooms, steamers, 
and railway-trains, do not deserve 
recognition. The truth is, a really 
good comedy, with good judges 
present, would be as amusing on 
the old Thespian cart, without 
scene, curtain, or foot-lights, as it 
would be at Drury-lane. For ‘ cha- 
racter’ to interest, several things 
are necessary, all which were duly 
attended to in the old days of co- 
medy. It must be genuine and 
spontaneous—a quality rarely found 
in even the attempts at character 
of our modern pieces, which are 
done with a certain heavy labori- 
ousness, and to order, as it were, 
just as a workman would make a 
chair. But the real mistake grows 
out of the corruption that has 
spread over the modern drama, 
which appeals entirely to the eye 
and ear, instead of to the mind ; for 
a ‘character’ is now entirely made 
up out of external accidents, strange- 
coloured hair, false forehead, comi- 
cally-cut coats, particoloured trou- 
sers ; also of tricks of elocution, of 
strange sounds, and jerks of man- 
ner. These are ludicrous when 
seen once or twice. Such are, no 
doubt, grotesque enough; but it 
should be noted why. 

In real life, such oddities of man- 
ner, and even of dress, are but the 
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grotesque effects of a cause yet 
more grotesque—of a mind and 
habit of thought of which these 
are but faint tokens, an expres- 
sion of something within. Thus one 
may have seen in a coffee-room 
the oldest frequenter—a little 
shrunken and shrivelled old man, 
with a high-collared coat of a pat- 
tern forty years old, and a hat singu- 
larly tall, which he puts on the rail, 
with his ancient and corresponding 
gloves, precisely in the same spot. 
This being is all rusty—soul, body, 
and clothes; talks in a chirping way 
of fifty years ago as though it were 
yesterday. His mind goes back, 
as do his clothes; so there is a 
perfect correspondence. From the 
old hat being always in the one 
spot, it may be augured that he 
will grow testy should another take 
it. Here is the correspondence 
between the inward character and 
its external side; but could we 
fancy a rational modernised old 
gentleman, whose ideas were in 
exact accordance with the tone of 
the day, but who wears a dress 
thus eccentric, there would be an 
utter discordance—there would be 
neither interest nor ‘fun’—the dress 
would be unmeaning. So with 
manner and tricks of voice and 
expression. These should be the 
result of some odd tone of mind, 
and reveal it; just as hesitations 
and stammerings show an uncer- 
tainty of mind, and twitchings and 
‘ pluckings’ at a wig, with those 
queer movements of figure and 
limbs, those strange tones of voice, 
which go to make up the modern 
notion of character, betoken corre- 
sponding oddities of thought and 
feeling. 

Yet how limited this, as a mere 
gamut of expression! and as we 
look down the line of ‘funny men’ 
now in possession of the Eng- 
lish stage, what a little variety in 
their tricks, and how hard to call to 
mind little more than what we have 


just been mentioning! As there are 
but eight notes in an octave, so we 
can sound in a very short time 
the dull tones of dress, caricature, 
‘making faces,’ and voice. These 
are what make up character-parts 
—strange beings formed on no 
human model, wearing clothes 
seen in no known street, talking 
as no human being ever talked : 
these are the creatures that figure 
in the pieces where anything comic 
is required. 

We think of the hundred-and- 
one ingentous actors at the provin- 
cial theatres, who are doing the 
round of Box and Cox business, 
Slasher and Crasher, and the rest: 
there is no other model but the 
one—the ridiculous Cockney in 
pink trousers, talking very fast and 
glibly. The cleverness of the ac- 
tor made something approaching a 
character of Lord Dundreary ; but 
a great deal was owing to his dress. 
When a new one was wanted out 
of the same family, the device was 
to change the colour of the hair, 
complexion, and dress—make him 
all white hair, white cheeks, and 
white dress—but character was not 
to be expected. 

On far different principles were 
the old comedies written. They 
are amazing for their likeness to 
life ; for their flow, and spirit, and 
character. The impression they 
leave is like that of one of Field- 
ing’s or Smollett’s, or even Thacke- 
ray’s, stories ; their characters are 
round, and seem to have lived ; 
the whole is like an incident out 
of real life, and told by a really 
lively and vivacious story-teller. 
Modern plays beside these round 
richly-coloured figures seem like 
profiles cut out of card— quite 
poor and flat. Indeed, the art of 
drawing character, save in the 
hands of a leader or two, seems 
gone, even in the novels; and the 
faint weak /adelling of characters— 
for it is no more—we find in the 
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common circulating-library novel, 
mere bits of canvas stretched upon 
a poor framework of lath. 

But the chief secret of the suc- 
cess of the dramatic work of those 
times was, that such ‘ characters’ 
were not mere isolated figures in 
the piece—coming on merely for 
their own sake, and the more self- 
ish sake of the actor that played 
them — but were real aids to the 
story. They were not constructed 
so as merely to come on in their 
turn, grimace awhile, do their re- 
gulation bit of fun, and then with- 
draw, to allow the story to go on. 
With far more artistic views the 
oddities of the character were made 
to influence the story, consciously 
or unconsciously ; that taking part 
in the real serious business of life 
gave a value and effect to eccen- 
tricities or humour. It is, in fact, 
comedy, Place such an oddity in a 
drawing-room, where he is merely 
to come and go, make a few 
speeches, even exhibit his humour 
in the most effective manner, and 
we shall soon grow tired of him. 
It becomes repetition. But en- 
tangle him in some serious and 
complicated business, the details 
of which embarrass him at every 
turn, against which he struggles 
vainly—here his oddities, the atti- 
tudes of his mind in contact with 
circumstances, become ever chang- 
ing and ever new. It is the action, 
in short, that is necessary to the 
character. The character should 
exist for the story ; and, in return, 
the character will find himself re- 
paid by the discovery of innumer- 
able fresh ‘points’ of which he would 
otherwise have been deprived. But 
the foolish players of our time con- 
found monopoly with effect, and 
think that, unless the chief atten- 
tion of the audience—quite apart 
from the story—be concentrated 
on them and on their antics, there 
is loss of effect. They little think 
that a vast deal more could be pro- 
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cured for them on the old system, 
instead of having attention distract- 
ed by ‘a mere plot,’ and by other 
characters. But this is the grand 
weakness and the grand temptation 
in all worldly things—discounting 
the present more showy advantages 
to the sacrifice of what would be 
ten times as effective. A few peeps 
into this old gay world would prove 
this conclusively, besides being en- 
tertaining. 

It is surprising how much Eng- 
lish comedy owes to Irishmen; 
and indeed, if we were to withdraw 
the contributions of that country 
from the vivacious shelf, the gaps 
would be serious. We should lose 
Farquhar, with his ‘dash’ and bois- 
terousness, combined with a wit 
that is never too elaborate and 
epigrammatic—a rock on which so 
many witty writers suffer ; for they 
make their characters talk /00 wit- 
tily for their situation, and, like 
Goldsmith in the ‘small play,’ the 
author’s hands are seen working 
under the actor’s cloak. We should 
lose Bickerstaff, Macklin, Murphy, 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan. In fact, 
let any one disparage English co- 
medy, and the School for Scandal 
or She Stoops to Conquer is at once 
held up to him. If any one was 
inclined to refute those sceptics 
who protest that the excellency of 
the old acting which entranced the 
town from the days of Garrick was 
the mere grumbling jeremiad of 
old people, who think that what- 
ever they saw must be better than 
what younger men saw, it could be 
done by going to see Macklin’s 
Man of the World, and Mr. Phelps 
in Sir Pertinax. There is little 
story in that racy comedy; it is 
more like looking at a dramatic 
print of Hogarth’s. For the whole 
is Sir Pertinax himself; but still 
the wonderful vitality, the shifts 
and turns of his character, are in 
themselves a whole story. He ab- 
sorbs us ; his advances and his de- 
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feats are like so many incidents in 
an exciting narrative. Everything 
he says is genuine and in character ; 
not after the current sense, which 
means using a catch-word or some 
funny speech which makes the au- 
dience laugh cotite gue cotite, without 
regard to appropriateness. ‘There 
is interest, life, vigour, business, in 
every line. The ‘character’ is there 
—the mean, scheming, grovelling, 
canny Scotchman— independent of 
the stage or the actor. We can 
read him with pleasure. Once see 
him, and he lingers on the memory 
for all time; it seems as though 
we had lived in some house or 
town with such a man, and can 
never forget him. For us, there 
certainly zs such a being. Much 
of course is owing to the admirable 
player whose name is identified with 
him ; but set that admirable play- 
er to the stuff now written, and he 
could make nothing of it. There 
is the truth—good plays make good 
actors, and good actors make good, 
z.é. critical, audiences. But the re- 
form must come with the plays. 
With a part written on a wrong 
principle an actor can do nothing ; 
he cannot do as the admirable 
old school of actors used to do 
—study human nature and their 
own hearts. 

Nothing in all comedy is finer 
than Sir Pertinax’s — or perhaps 
Mr. Phelps’s—attempts to cajole 
the clergyman to adegrading office ; 
and, when the latter rejects his 
offer with scorn, his malignant fury 
and disgust. He really seems to 
snarl and whine, like a chained- 
up dog who cannot get at his as- 
sailant. 


‘ Sir P. How! what, sir? do you 
dispute ? Are you na my dependent? 
. - » And do ye hesitate about an or- 
dinary civility which is practised every 
day by men and women of the first 
rank ?” 


And on Sidney making a high- 


flown invective against faction and 
venality in high places, he bursts 
out with— 


‘Oho, oho! vara weel, vara weel! 
Fine slander upon ministers, fine 
sedition against government! OQ, ye 
villain! You—you—you are a black 
sheep, and /’/] mark you! I’m glad 
you show yourself. Yes, yes, ye 
have taken off the mask: you have 
been in my service for many years, 
and I never knew your preenciples 
before. 

Sidney. Sir, you never affronted 
them before. . . . 

Sir P, It is vara weel. I have 
done with you. Avy, ay, now I can 
account for my son’s conduct: his 
aversions till courts, till ministers, le- 
vees, public business, and his disobe- 
dience till my commands. Ah, you 
are a Judas, a perfeedious fellow ! You 
have ruined the morals of my son, ye 
villain! But I have done with you. 
However, this I will prophesy at our 
parting for your comfort, that sin’ you 
are so very squeamish about bringing 
a lad and a lass together, or about 
doing sic an’ a harmless innocent job 
for your patron, you will never rise in 
the church.’ 


This is wonderful for truth and 
spirit, for the mixed spite and rage 
and wretched contempt ; and the 
passages in italics seem like sud- 
den snarls, new discoveries burst- 
ing on him. The account he gives 
of his own rise, and the arts by 
which it was accomplished, includ- 
ing ‘ booin’,’ is well known. Better 
still is his serious chiding of his 
son for his childish strait-laced no- 
tions as to political morality. By 
the modern canons of so-called 
comedy, this would have been all 
utterly exaggerated, and some very 
‘funny’ notions exhibited. Some- 
thing to extort a laugh, some au- 
dacious and ‘comic’ principles of 
political action, would have been 
addressed to the pit, and caused 
the conventional roar. Here would 
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be something in the shape of the 
modern style : 


Sir P. Conscience! a little bit of 
gutta-percha, my dear boy, is better ; 
you can pull it the length of the street. 
The worst is, you earn so little money 
on it. One of block-tin would be 
better. 

Eger. But would not that attract 
attention by the flash ? 

Sir P. It might; and you, be- 
sides, be like a dog rushing down the 
street with a tin kettle tied to his tail ; 
all the wicked boys would shy stones 
after you. 


This—or something like it— 
would be called ‘ epigrammatic.’ 
Yet it will be seen that the writer, 
as it were, leaves his characters, 
and speaks in his own person some- 
thing that is utterly inappropriate. 
But the real Sir Pertinax is not 
thinking of the audience, nor is his 
creator—he wishes to get his son 
to do something, and is alarmed at, 
and full of contempt for, his high- 
flown notions. 


‘Conscience ! why, you are mad. 
Did ye ever hear any man talk o’ 
conscience in poleetical matters? Con- 
science, quotha! I have ben in Par- 
liament these three-and-thraty years, 
and never heard the term made use of 
before. Sir, it is an unparliamentary 
word, and you will be laughed at for 
it.’ 


Egerton launches into an inflated 
tirade on what a true patriot should 
do—talking of those who plunder 
their country, and their ‘ black in- 
famy,’ and of ‘a Roman spirit.’ 

His father replies : 


‘Why, are ye mad, sir? Ye have 
certainly been bit by some mad Whig 
or other. O, you are young, vary 
young, in these matters !” 


What can be better than this— 
more natural, more exactly like the 
mixture of reasoning and reproach 


that an ‘old schemer’ of this pat- 
tern would compound on such an 
occasion ? 

‘Till just humour you with an 
explanation,’ he says; but the thing 
must be done. When the son, 
grown desperate, at last tells him 
the secret of his private marriage, 
his ‘aversion’ to the proposed 
match, the father breaks in more 
hastily and even wildly— 


‘ Your aversion, sir! How dare you 
use sic language to me ?” 


The son goes on, and tells him 
‘his heart is another womans.’ 
Everyone willremember Mr. Phelps’ 
‘reel’ here, as if he was getting 
physical blow after blow. 


‘How, anither woman? And— 
you —you—villain—how dare you 
love anither woman without my leave? 
But what other woman—what is she? 
Speak, sir, speak !’ 


Egerton breaks out again in rap- 
ture about her perfections. 


‘Haud your jabbering, you villain ! 
haud your jabbering! Nane o’ your 
romance nor refinement till me. I 
have but one question to ask you— 
but one question—and then I have 
done with you for ever, for ever.’ 


But the whole is a perfect study; 
there are no mere words here, but 
flesh and blood and life. The good 
actor has stuff to work—something 
that repays and adorns his labour, 
that sets Aim off; while, in its 
turn, it is set off by a good actor. 
In the ragged stuff that makes up 
the material and dialogue of a mo- 
dern play there is neither charac- 
ter, nor nature, nor life. What can 
the actor do? He has to supple- 
ment these deficiencies with things 
not in keeping, that have nothing 
to do with the piece. Whenever 
the Man of the World is played, 
there is an enjoyment—a zest and 
relish ; even the laughter has a dif- 
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ferent and heartier note from the 
artificial cachinnation produced by 
the feeble quiddities of a burlesque. 
An essay might be written on 
Goldsmith’s two delightful come- 
dies. She Stoops to Conquer is the 
more popular; yet it may be ques- 
tioned if the Good-natured Man 
has not a more delicate treatment 
of characters. In these two incom- 
parabie plays is illustrated the 
different fashion of treatment: we 
might take any half-dozen sen- 
tences, and the passage would illus- 
trate character—the parties would 
speak as real persons would, not 
as actors. Take the first scene 
of the Good-natured Man ; Jarvis, 
the steward, remonstrating with 
Honeywood, and showing him his 
growing difficulties. He says: 


‘ A broker has been at a great deal 
of trouble to get back the money you 
borrowed. 

Hon. That I don’t know; but I 
am sure we were at a great deal of 
trouble to get him to lend it. 

Jar. He has lost all patience. 

Hon. Then he has lost a very good 
thing. 

Jar. There’s that ten guineas you 
were sending to the poor gentleman 
and his children in the Fleet. I be- 
lieve that would stop his mouth, for a 
while at least. 

Hon, Ay, Jarvis; but what will 
fill their mouths in the mean time? 
Must I be cruel because he happens 
to be importunate ; and, to relieve his 
avarice, leave them to insupportable 
distress ? 

Jar, S’death! sir, the question now 
is, how to relieve yourself—yourself. 
Haven’t I reason tobe out of my senses 
when I see things going at sixes and 
sevens 2” 


Now the modern actor or mo- 
dern author to whom the idea of 
such a passage occurred, and even 
that detailed treatment, would make 
Honeywood’s answers a sort of pert 
repartees. But they are not so 
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meant. Thus, the speech of the 
stupid but tranquil and fococurante 
Honeywood—who is really gently 
expostulating with a follower whom 
he thinks mistaken—‘ Ay, Jarvis; 
but what will fill their mouths in 
the mean time?’ is exquisite co- 
medy in itself; for it implies an 
air of infinite superiority retained 
on high moral grounds, with a 
something of pity underneath. 

Croaker, too, is excellent—quite 
beyond the clumsy brush of modern 
artists. The Jesuits are swarming 
everywhere. ‘But,’ says Honey- 
wood, ‘they will scarcely pervert 
you or me, I should hope.’—‘ May- 
be not. Indeed, what signifies what 
they pervert in a country that has 
scarcely any religion to lose ?? The 
conception of Lofty might readily 
occur to a writer of our time—a 
fussy, false fellow, pretending inti- 
macies and acquaintances and 
power, and quoting the names of 
noble persons he did not know. 
Yet the idea would be treated in a 
conventional way: it would be re- 
peated ad nauseam now. What 
Jinesse in the gentle Goldy’s treat- 
ment! How good the passages in 
italics ! 


‘Lofly (to his servant). And if 
the Venetian ambassador, or that teas- 
ing creature the marquis, should call, 
I’m not at home. Damme, J’/l be 
pack-horse to none of them !—My dear 
madam, I have just snatched a mo- 
ment—and if the expresses to his grace 
be ready, let them be sent off: they’re 
of importance. Madam, I ask ten 
thousand pardons. 

Mrs. Croak. Sir, this honour— 

Lofty. And, Dubardieu, if the per- 
son calls about the commission, let 
him know it is made out. As for 
Lord Cumbercourt’s stale request, it 
can keep cold: you understand me.— 
Madam, I ask ten thousand pardons. 

Mrs. C. Sir, this honour— 

Lofiy. And, Dubardieu, if the man 
comes from the Cornish borough, you 
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must do him—you must do him, I 
say.—My dear madam,’ &c. 


Mrs. Croaker then compliment- 
ing him obsequiously on his being 
so répandu, he says : 


‘I vow to gad, madam, you make 
me blush! I’m nothing, nothing, no- 
thing in the world: a mere obscure 
gentleman. ‘To be sure, indeed, one 
or two of the present ministers are 
pleased to represent me as a formid- 
able man. J know they are pleased 
to bespatter me at all their little dirty 
levees.’ 


How admirable that! An aver- 
age hand, to convey the idea of 
being sought by the great, would 
have told a story. ‘Do you know 
Lord Manniken? He said to me at 
the last levee,’ &c.; or, ‘I dined 
with Lord A——.’ 

Again, pretending to be advan- 
cing Miss Richland’s cause at 
court: 


‘ Lofty. Apropos, I have just been 
mentioning her case to a certain per- 
sonage — we must name no names. 
When I ask, I’m not to be put off, 
madam. No, no; I take my friend by 
the button. “A fine girl, sir: great 
justice in her case. A friend of mine. 
Borough interest. Business must be 
done, Mr. Secretary. I say, Mr. Secre- 
tary, her business must be done, sir.” 

Mrs. C. Bless me ! you said all this 
to the Secretary of State, did you? 

Lofty. I did not say the secretary, 
did I? Well, curse it! since you 
have found me out, I will not deny 
it. It was to the secretary.’ 


How lively! rather full of life 
this is. We feel that such a cha- 
racter must speak in exactly some 
such way. There is nothing forced. 
Put it beside some of Mr. Robert- 
son’s agreeable pieces, and it is like 
the grass of a lawn beside a painted 
bit of canvas. What is so praised 
as ‘epigrammatic’ writing is forced 
and unnatural near it, when the 
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players seem to be trying to trip 
each other up with smart ‘ sayings.’ 
The companion comedy, She 
Stoops to Conquer, is more familiar 
still. How rich is it in broad Les- 
lie-like touches of character! Hard- 
castle instructing Diggory and his 
fellow-servants, the reception of 
Marlow and Hastings at the sup- 
posed inn, with their contemptuous 
inattention to the landlord. 


‘Gentlemen, you are, once more, 
heartily welcome. Which is Mr. 
Marlow ?—Sir, you are heartily wel- 
come. It’s not my way, you see, to 
receive my friends with my back to 
the fire. I like to give them a hearty 
reception at the gate; I like to see 
their horses and trunks taken care of. 

Mar. (aside), He has got our 
names fromthe servants.— We approve 
your caution and hospitality, sir, (Zo 
Hastings) I have been thinking, 
George, of changing our travelling 
dresses in the morning; I am grown 
confoundedly ashamed of mine. 

Hard. 1 beg, Mr. Marlow, you'll 
use no ceremony in this house. 

Hast. 1 fancy, Charles> you are 
right ; the first blow is half the battle. 
I intend opening the campaign with 
the white-and-gold. 

Hard. Mr. Marlow, Mr. Hastings, 
gentlemen, pray be under no restraint 
in this house. This is Liberty Hall, 
gentlemen; you may do just as you 
please. 

Mar. Yet, George, if we open the 
campaign too fiercely at first, we may 
want ammunition. I think to reserve 
the embroidery, to secure a retreat. 

Hard. Your talking of a retreat, 
Mr. Marlow, puts me in mind of the 
Duke of Marlborough when he went 
to besiege Denain. He first sum- 
moned the garrison— 

Mar. Don’t you think the ventre- 
d’or waistcoat will do with the plain 
brown? 

Hard. He first summoned the gar- 
rison,’ &c. 

Now the contrast between the 
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host’s exuberant welcome, his joy 
at seeing his old friend’s son, his 
sense of importance, and the cool 
indifference of the two guests, is 
perfect comedy. The whole ‘idea,’ 
and all that follows, is worked 
out with a cumulative power, a 
wealth of humour that is wonder- 
ful. The piece is full of rich 
strokes; ‘and though it is dis- 
figured by some improbabilities 
and clumsiness in the plot, it is 
simply delightful. What is remark- 
able about it and other such pieces 
is, that they are packed so full of 
matter—there is nothing slight or 
sketchy. A comedy then was a 
work like a piece of sculpture ; it 
often took years to write, and 
whole months to correct. It was 
the work of many heads and 
hands; it had as many readers 
as it had hearers; and when 
printed, was as much in demand 
as the last new novel. We need 
only read Garrick and Colman’s 
letters, when the Clandestine Mar- 
riage was being written, to see what 
consultation there was over the 
writing of a play. How it was 
mapped out again and again, re- 
written, altered, condemned ; anxi- 
ously weighed as to whether it 
would be ‘safe; and _ perhaps 
finally laid aside. ‘The managers, 
it would seem, knew their busi- 
ness ; and indeed, like all other 
persons engaged in a_ business, 
themselves chose the article they 
were about to offer to the public. 
Would it do? would it be made 
to do? were the questions asked. 
They were play-writers themselves 
because they were managers; and 
did not, as is generally the case, 
become managers because they 
were play-writers. Colman, Gar- 
rick, Macklin, and Foote were re- 
markable instances of the manager, 
writer, and actor combined. Now, 
unhappily, a manager goes on the 
strength of a name, and ‘ commis- 
sions’ a writer, or else accepts what 
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the author has ready; though if, 
like Mr Crummles, he merely wishes 
to have some gorgeous and glo- 
rified pumps and washing-tubs that 
he has by him brought in, he may 
be wise, and such anxious care 
and choice would be only waste of 
time and intellect. In the great 
lumbering quartos which hold the 
Garnck correspondence, printed as 
it were by the pound, is set out 
the whole of the painful stages 
of ihe elaboration of a good co- 
medy—the secret councils and de- 
batings — and which, in reality, 
was founded on a wholesome ter- 
ror not of the paying, but the 
critical, public. 

The correspondence of any liv- 
ing manager would exhibit a very 
different story; and indeed, those di- 
rectors would naturally be amused, 
or bewildered, by such anxious con- 
sideration for a judgment which 
they hold cheaply enough. ‘The 
pit would think /¢4az a little over- 
drawn ; that too forced ; that cha- 
racter had not enough to do with 
the action; the wit too forced in 
that scene.’ They would laugh 
loudly. Would the great engine- 
room scene draw? Well, all that 
was wanting was a little ‘smart’ 
dialogue thrown in here and there. 
It will run its hundred or two hun- 
dred nights ; and if he be a mana- 
ger of some theatrical reading, will 
ask ifthe most successful piece of 
Garrick’s time ‘ran’ beyond a dozen 
nights. This might seem a fair test 
of popularity ; and it is a truth, that 
nine nights was then considered a 
success. But then compare the fu- 
ture destiny of the pieces! The 
older play, carefully written, and of 
real good stuff, was entered on the 
stock list of the theatre; it was 
sacred to its own special circle of 
players, who alone were associ- 
ated with its merits. They and 
it were called for at short intervals 
—say once a fortnight, or oftener ; 
and many ofthe successful comedies 
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of old Drury-lane enjoyed this real 
‘run’ during a period of some twenty 
or thirty years. Whereas the late 
pieces of the Jackson-and-Graham 
sort become, like the painted furni- 
ture and effects that have set them 
off, faded, rickety, tottering, unsub- 
stantial. They have served their 
turn. Send for one to the theatrical 
bookseller’s, and a duller quarter 
of an hour’s reading never was. But 
for an inconsistency in the situation, 
the parts in the dialogue might be 
shifted, changed to different mouths, 
to different names —for there is 
little attempt at character—without 
much confusion. It is all meagre ; 
and indeed the authormight reason- 
ably complain of being tried by this 
test, and demand his stage, his ‘ ex- 
plosion in the mine,’ ‘ ship or house 
on fire,’ or whatever else was the 
true strength of his piece. On the 
contrary, take down from the library 
shelf a volume of the British The- 
atre, and we shall find plenty of 
real entertainment ; and withagood 
reader, who has seen them acted, 
and with a turn for mimicry, genuine 
enjoyment will result. 

There is a dramatist whose name 
is associated with some of the tri- 
umphs of our great actors, whose 
pieces can well afford to stand by 
themselves, but who suffers from 
neglect. If the name of Morton 
were mentioned as an honourable 
British dramatist, it would be as- 
sumed to refer to Mr. Madison 
Morton, the ready farce-writer, or 
rather the ingenious remodeller of 
French vaudevilles. Buta Thomas 
Morton was once very popular; 
and though his pieces were spoiled 
by the gloomy and lurid German 
tone which was then fashionable, he 
possessed a true spirit of humour, 
and showed great variety in his 
many characters. Some of his plays 
still keep the stage, that is to say, 
are revived occasionally when a sa- 
crifice is to be made—that is, a 
compliment is to be paid—to legiti- 
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macy. Their characters are all dis- 
tinct from each other, well marked, 
borne forward on a singular vivacity, 
which redeems a great deal of ex- 
aggeration and helps forward the 
piece. The Cure for the Heart- 
ache, Speed the Plough, and the Heir- 
at-Law are really enjoyable pieces, 
and when fairly acted, leave a plea- 
sant sense behind. Bob Handy and 
Sir Abel never flag; with Farmer 
Ashfield, and the countryman who 
there, for the first time, quotes the 
imperishable Mrs. Grundy. Even 
the depressing Sir Philip Blandford 
—one of the earliest wicked baronets 
of the stage, and who soothes his 
remorse by taking out a ‘ knife and 
bloody cloth’ to look at—evidences 
of his crime—becomes a foil for 
the rattling gaiety of the rest. In 
the Cure the two Rapids, father 
and son, are full of life; and the 
returned nabob, with his parlia- 
mentary speech, ‘Sir, had I caught 
your eye at an earlier period of the 
debate,’ and which is always inter- 
rupted at that special point, is irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. Old playgoers 
were never tired of extolling their 
favourites in these admirable parts, 
and the characters and the players 
acted and reacted on each other. 
There is one piece which, well 
played by a first-rate corps of actors, 
would leave no second impression 
as to the merits of George Colman 
the younger. Under such condi- 
tions, it would deserve all the praise 
of being ‘a good comedy,’ and, 
what is no mean test, would send 
the hearer home pleased, smiling to 
himself, eager to talk it over, and 
recurring to it at intervals the next 
day, as though he had been in the 
refreshing company of real charac- 
ters and real humorists. There are 
few more satisfactory comedies than 
the Poor Gentleman ; and though it 
is hopeless to think of seeing it well 
‘cast’ now, the play and its charac- 
ters carry the audience on. That 
delightful bit of extravagance, Dr. 
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Ollapod, over-drawn as it is, in 
Compton’s hands, shows what must 
have been the effect when the other 
parts, all good, found representa- 
tives tocorrespond. The variety of 
the different attitudes, the unceas- 
ing novelty of his remarks, are won- 
derful ; and though he uses a catch- 
word, ‘ Thank you, good sir; I 
owe you one,’ it 1s a mere accident 
and eccentricity of manner that 
accompanies other and newer ec- 
centricities. In a modern play that 
single oddity would have formed 
the leading, and perhaps the only, 
humour of the character. Take 
this one play, and so rich is it in 
characters of an unconventional 
sort, that a modern playwright might 
lift his hands in wonder at such 
prodigality. ‘There is the militia 
doctor, comic in every way, and 
yet with a serious side in his mean- 
ness and toadyism, and even cow- 
ardice. ‘There is the old country 
Squire, Sir Robert Bramble; and 
his man, a servant of the blunt old 
school, that tells truth in the rudest 
way; Miss McTab, the spinster, 
with nothing but old-maidism and 
‘the blood of the McTabs’ to go 
upon; Corporal Foss; and the 
ploughman bitten with military ar- 
dour, who picks up military know- 
ledge from him. There is the eager 
young nephew from Russia, whose 
impetuosity in doing good and try- 
ing to relieve distress makes him 
forget that he has no purse. It is, 
in short, a most agreeable piece, 
and with a little pruning and shap- 
ing, which all old pieces require 
—for the old audiences, with all 
these treasures of vivacity set be- 
fore them, put up unaccountably 
with some singularly heavy scenes 
—it would always delight and en- 
tertain. Over this play, and over 
others like it, there is a gaiety and 
a pleasantness of aspect that is very 
inviting. But it will be called ‘a 
wearisome five-act play that no one 
could sit out ;’ and it conveys the 
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idea that one is commencing a long 
and heavy theatrical journey quite 
tedious. There is truth in this; 
and five acts do produce a sense of 
repulsion. But we must call up 
the old conditions: the house 
crowded to the ceiling, and filled 
with eager playgoers—not with per- 
sons who have gone, as for fashion’s 
sake, to an opera ; the early dinner 
long over; the really great actors 
all stars, and all in a band acting 
together. It is as with old music, 
whose shape alone is old-fashioned ; 
and these pieces a judicious hand 
might readily turn into the more 
suitable modern shape. 

In this row of good writers the 
elder Colman deserves a place. 
Modern playgoers have often seen 
his Mr. and Mrs. Oakley as given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Kean; the old- 
fashioned bits of lace and furbelows 
cut away, and the dress left very 
much as the author himself would 
have made it had he written in 
our day. Nothing more amusing 
or more interesting can be conceived 
than the petty bickerings of hus- 
band and wife ; and it does seem 
a law of dramatic life, that an 
audience should laugh when it is 
interested. 

But at the wonderful humorist 
whom Johnson called ‘ incom- 
pressible’ the modern dramatist may 
well throw up his hands. The col- 
lection which contains his comedies 
and farces is an amazing treasury 
of gaiety, vivacity, boisterous ‘fun,’ 
and wit. The procession of charac- 
ters is long drawn out, and each, 
as he talks, never seems to flag. 
A single scene there has spirit 
and variety enough to bear being 
beaten out into a dozen modern 
pieces. A single character has such 
colour, such roundness, breadth, 
and distinctness, as would carry 
through any modern play. 

Mr. Forster has given an admir- 
able analysis of these pieces, with 
sketches of the characters, which 
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showinexhaustible imagination, and 
whose talk is the talk of living per- 
sons, and of living persons with 
souls, natures,and peculiarities. As 
we read, it is like sitting in an ante- 
room, and listening to some spirited 
conversation of real men and wo- 
men. They tell their stories, re- 
tort, utter their exuberant jests and 
quips, as though these were pro- 
voked by the occasion. 

What these pieces must have 
been, with Foote himself playing 
a leading part and inspiring the 
others, may be well imagined. And 
here, it may be remarked, it was 
well known that the chief fount 
of inspiration from which Foote 
drew was personality: he brought 
on real persons, and their tempting 
peculiarities and tempers. This 
may seem superficially a faithful 
carrying out of holding the mirror 
up to Nature, one of the inculcated 
elements of dramatic instruction ; 
and vulgar workmen often think, 
that true and exact copy of what 
amuses in life must have the same 
effect. An artist like Foote knew 
better, as artists possessed of the 
same tact know very well also, 
and will ‘abstract’ the essentials of 
such a character as distinguished 
from the accidentals, or at least 
what are on the surface. Sucha 
student, who is studying Nature 
with a view to find out the most 
effective angle at which to hold up 
his mirror, will not merely repro- 
duce singularities of speech and 
gesture, but will put the character 
in a good and new situation, and 
make it act and speak as the ori- 
ginal would probably do under 
such circumstances. Precisely fol- 
lowing out this high principle, 
Yates, one of the true old school 
of players, when he received a new 
part, would fix on some living per- 
son tolerably akin to the part, for 
assiduous study; and striving al- 
ways to view the written sentiments 
as he imagined such a one would 
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view them, thus reached to an extra- 
ordinary vitality. And this is the 
great secret of the real dramatist— 
the putting himself within the shell 
of his characters, and learning by 
keen study and keen observation 
how such should speak and act. 

Of Holcroft’s Read /o Ruin great 
traditions have come down, and its 
success was no doubt extraordinary. 
It furnished the great object of de- 
mand, a varied crowd of characters ; 
and, like all those old comedies, 
it disdained to make a whole night’s 
entertainment subservient to the 
vanity and profit of a single player. 
Yet it seems to be laboured, and 
wants the rattling of other pieces. 

For exuberant fun and dash we 
may be commended to O'Keefe, a 
sort of Irish Foote, but of inferior 
talents, and who was restrained by 
no bounds, nor by fear of exaggera- 
tion, so that he produced what he 
aimed at. He seems to riot in his 
jests, and is like one of his hearty 
countrymen, who claps us on the 
back, or ‘keeps up the ball’ a whole 
night by his own unassisted exer- 
tions. His farce of the Agrecable 
Surprise is one burst of spirits, with 
its strange songs and extravagant 
choruses. [Vdd Oats and Fontaine- 
bleau are more ambitious, though 
Rover seems to have been sug- 
gested by Hoadley’s Provoked Hus- 
band. 

At one of those raree - shows 
to which it was Garrick’s strange 
humour to sacrifice the dignity of 
his theatre, a procession of all 
Shakespeare’s characters was made 
to pass across the stage. <A well- 
read student of these old comedies 
could form a very remarkable pro- 
cession of distinct characters, which 
would take a long time to defile 
past; each, if properly acted and 
set off, would be as familiar to us 
and distinct as any leading charac- 
ter of fiction, such as Parson Adams, 
Mr. Pickwick,Sam Weller, or Becky 
Sharpe. But if we turn to our mo- 
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dern pieces, and try and form such 
a procession, it will be as poor and 
as unsatisfactory as Falstaft’s ragged 
regiment. Leaving aside the trans- 
lations and adaptations, no matter 
how skilfully done, there is scarcely 
anything to point to. 

We have the Lady of Lyons—a 
true drama, the best and most popu- 
lar of modern stage-plays, that will 
be familiar to manyan unbuilt coun- 
try theatre a century hence ;—a won- 
derful drama ; so firm in touch, so 
strong in situation, so level and 
even and comprehensible, and yet 
so powerful ; so familiar in its emo- 
tions, and yet with such a hold upon 
the hearer; in short, such a mas- 
terpiece of nice and adjusted art, 
so exactly hitting off the average 
mind, as to be certain of holding 
its own—of flourishing in an eternal 
histrionic youth—when thousands 
of more ambitious pieces, having 
served their brief turn, have passed 
away into oblivion. Did the French 
system of royalties prevail here, the 
Lady of Lyons would have already 
enriched its author, and bea hand- 
some inheritance for his descend- 
ants. The same writer's AZoney, 
though not enjoying universal sym- 
pathy and popularity, has still a firm 
footing of its own. 

Douglas Jerrold’s Black-eyed Su- 
san, though considered a ‘stock 
piece,’ seems to have latterly waned 
in favour, and has now so old-fa- 


shioned a ring in its flavour and 
high-flown sentiments, as to be wel- 
come only to an over-the-bridge or 
navai-station audience. The noble 
sentiments of the oppressed and 
virtuous William extort smiles ra- 
ther than pity. 

The Hunchback has a sort of 
conventional popularity, founded 
on respect and traditions, and a 
good deal on the fact of an actress 
finding in it a conspicuous part 
wherein she can make points. So 
with the Love Chase and the Wife 
of the same writer, which have a 
cold and stilted air, a sort of sham 
Shakespearianism, and Beaumont- 
and-Fletcher-and-water, as like its 
prototype as is a Drury-lane scenic 
landscape to Richmond-hill. 

As for William Tell, and other 
works of the same writer, they are 
mere dramatic ‘dry bones’ and 
stones in the drift, with an inex- 
pressible want of life and motion. 
Soewith Talfourd’s Jon, Marston's 
Wife's Secret, and a host more of 
such pieces, in which Cavaliers and 
Cromwellians and historical wor- 
thies are made to act and talk with 
as much warrant and fidelity to 
their originals as the same charac- 
ters in a bal masqué. 

What the stage is at present we 
all know; but these few speci- 
mens will give a faint idea of 
what comedy was in the good 
old days. 
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I po not mind confessing that I 
am engaged upon an important 
philosophical work, the publication 
of which will, I fondly anticipate, 
obtain for me the reputation of 
being at once the most original 
and the deepest thinker of modern 
times. Hitherto my claims to rank 
with the shining lights of philoso- 
phy—with Mill, Whately, and Ha- 
milton—have been disregarded out- 
side the narrow circle of my ac 
quaintance ; a misappreciation of 
genius resulting, I feel convinced, 
from that over-nice sense of mo- 
desty which has, up to the present 
time, deterred me from giving to 
the world the mighty conceptions 
of a teeming brain. In order, how- 
ever, that men may no longer be 
deprived of the full effulgence that 
a star of the first magnitude ought 
to shed in undimmed lustre from 
the philosophical firmament, I have 
resolved, in the interests of science, 
to cast off the diffidence that ever 
accompanies real merit, and publish 
my work, my magnum opus. 

Each morning sees me seated at 
my desk with a pile of manuscript 
at my elbow, each evening finds me 
with the pile augmented by a vary- 
ing number of sheets, on which the 
closeness of the writing is only 
equalled by that of the argument. 
I glory in my task. As each sheet 
is added thereto, I feast my eyes 
upon the mighty mound, mighty 
for its mere size, its cubic contents 
of extra-superfine cream-laid—none 
of your flimsy straw-paper for a phi 
losopher—and its oceans of patent 
registration-ink—used in all the 
Government-offices ; but mightier 
far for the stupendous thoughts 


entombed—no, not entombed, em- 
balmed—no, not embalmed, en 
shrined—yes, enshrined therein. 
To bring this great work to a sa- 
tisfactory completion, I have found 
it necessary to reside in town ; and 
as certain reasons—of which I need 
say no more than that they are not 
wholly disconnected from furniture 
—have prevented my taking cham- 
bers, I have been compelled to go 
into lodgings. Prior to the adop- 
tion of this step, however, I sought 
the advice of friends with respect 
to the choice of locality, and one 
and all agreed in recommending 
me to select a quiet street leading 
out of some main thoroughfare, on 
the grounds that, while the sound 
of the traffic along the main tho- 
roughfare would not be heard with 
sufficient distinctness to distract 
the earnest student of philosophy, 
it would yet be loud enough to 
hinder itinerant musicians from fol- 
lowing their horrid calling in its 
vicinity. To be brief, I took the 
advice of my friends, and hired 
apartments in a quiet street lead 
ing out of a main thoroughfare. 
But why be thus reticent? I have 
no false pride. I have no desire 
to appear other than I am, a deni- 
zen of Saint James’s, and not of 
Saint Giles’s. I seek not that fac- 
titious dignity which attaches to a 
residence, real or reputed, in the 
outskirts of some fashionable quar- 
ter. Then why disguise the plain 
fact that my lodgings are situated 
in a metropolitan district, over 
whose fair squares, streets, and 
alleys a certain distinctive no 
menclature, adopted by the Post 
Office, has cast a hideous blight, 
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and that the main thoroughfare is 
none other than Tottenham-court- 
road, the hum of whose traffic sa- 
lutes my waking, soothes my sleep- 
ing, sense ? 

As I sat at breakfast, on my first 
morning in my new domicile, I said 
to myself, ‘ I can hear the noise of 
the vehicles in Tottenham-court- 
road rather more plainly than I 
could wish ; yet it is not the surging 
sound of continuous motion that 
interferes with thought, so much 
as the intermittent noises, vocal, 
musical, and mechanical, which ren- 
der so many neighbourhoods, mis- 
called retired, unfitted for the resi- 
dence of a man of studious habits.’ 

Satisfied, therefore, that I have 
selected a locality well suited for 
my purpose, I arrange my papers 
—I change the tense from past 
to present, that I may describe, in 
a graphic manner, the events of the 
morning—I arrange my papers, I 
repeat, place my pile of manuscript 
at my elbow, double a wide margin 
on a fair white sheet of paper, and 
settle down to my work in earnest. 
I am in a good-humour with my- 
self, for it wants ten minutes to 
nine, and I consider that when I 
am ready to begin my literary la- 
bours by that hour, I may con- 
gratulate myself upon having the 
prime of the morning still before 
me. 

Ten minutes to nine, I com- 
mence a fresh chapter. 

‘The philosopher Pythagoras 
taught—’ Now, what did the phi- 
losopher Pythagoras teach? ‘The 
philosopher Pythagoras taught— 
the doctrine—of the—transmigra- 
tion of souls.’ Good, but bald. ‘ Py- 
thagoras the philosopher taught,’ 
&c. Better, but not perfect. ‘ Py- 
thagoras the great philosopher— 
Now, where should the comma be 
placed ? after ‘ Pythagoras,’ or after 
‘great’? Pythagoras the great, Na- 
poleon the great. No, it would 
never do to reduce a philosopher 
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to the level of a mere successful 
general, Plainly the sentence must 
run thus: ‘ Pythagoras, the great 
philosopher, taught the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls.’ Very 
good. Ten minutes gone already. 
However, no time, to my mind, is 
ever lost in polishing a sentence 
and giving it point. Next to the 
possession of ideas may be placed 
the power of expressing them in 
well-chosen language. 

Nine o’clock. ‘ Pythagoras, the 
great philosopher—’ Hark! what 
is that? By the owl of Minerva, 
a barrel-organ beneath my window! 
A popular air, I fancy. I may here 
observe, that, although I am re- 
markably partial to music—in its 
proper place, say the Crystal Palace, 
St. James’s Hall, or the Botani- 
cal Gardens on a féte-day—I have 
not a good ear, so that it takes me 
some time to recognise a tune. | 
do know ‘God save the Queen,’ and 
‘Rule Britannia’ when the performer 
reaches the precise bars in the mu- 
sic that accompany the proud boast 
of Britons that they ‘ never, never, 
ne-ver will be slaves; till then I 
am apt to confound it with ‘ See, the 
conquering hero comes ; but any 
melody less familiar than these in- 
variably puzzles me. But to return 
to the organ-grinder. This is a bad 
beginning for the student of philo- 
sophy to be distracted by a barrel- 
organ at this time of the morning: 
the clocks are striking the hour, 
nine. Nineo’clock! Ofcourse I 
recognise the tune now: ‘ Meet me 
in the lane when the clock strikes 
nine.’ What can be more absurd ! 
To say nothing of the anachronism, 
nine A.M. for nine P.M., who would 
wish to meet a nasty organ-grinder 
in a lane at any time of the day or 
night ? 

Thank goodness, it is over now! 
No, it is not. I hear the ominous 
click significant of the commence- 
ment of a fresh tune. Yes, some- 
thing very slow and melancholy, 
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an adagio movement, I think, is 
the technical term. It is evidently 
classical. I can’t stand classical 
music at any time, least ofall when 
ground upon an organ. I leave Py- 
thagoras, rush to the window, open 
it with a crash, and cry, ‘ Hullo, 
rou ! 

The fellow, a bearded foreigner 
of ruffianly aspect, looks up and 
smiles sweetly upon me. I wave 
him off. He affects to think it is 
a way I have of expressing my de- 
light, and grinds away faster than 
ever. An old lady opposite throws 
him a penny out ofa first-floor win- 
dow. He picks it up, touches his 
hat, transfers his smile from me to 
the old lady, and gives me in ex- 
change a hideous glare of defiance. 
I try persuasion. ‘Now do go, 
there’s a good fellow; there is 
some one ill in the house.’ (I trust 
I may be forgiven the white lie.) 
The man is not to be taken-in so 
easily; he knows the trick. He 
shakes his head to intimate his 
doubt of my veracity, and looks up 
with a second smile of intelligence 
at the old lady, who scowls across 
at me, and throws him another 
penny. I feel that the time for de- 
cisive action is come, so I shout in 
a determined voice, ‘Now then, 
my man, be off, or I shall send for 
the police.’ Seeing that he still 
hesitates, I point in the direction 
of an adjacent square, and say, in 
a propitiatory tone, ‘Go into the 
square, my man, if you must grind 
that infernal machine of yours. 
You will get some one to listen to 
you there, it’s a quieter place.’ I 
trust there is no one studying 
philosophy in the said square, for 
the man, seeing I am resolute, 
shoulders his organ and slouches 
off thitherwards. The old lady 
opposite, in an audible voice, ex- 
claims, ‘ Brute ’—alluding to me, 
not the organ-grinder—and shuts 
her window with a bang. I shut 
mine too, but with the calm deli- 
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beration of the man who has gained 
his point, and return to Pythagoras, 
somewhat disturbed in mind by the 
consideration that in one particular 
at least, and that an important one, 
the anticipations of my friends with 
respect to the advantages ofa resi- 
dence in the vicinity of a main tho- 
roughfare have been utterly falsi- 
fied. 

Half-past nine. ‘ Pythagoras, the 
Greek philosopher—’ Here occurs 
a curious instance of the influence 
of chance in the determination of 
style. I had written ‘ Pythagoras, 
the great philosopher ; but in re- 
peating the sentence aloud, chance 
by a slip of the tongue gave me the 
various reading just recorded, an 
immense improvement on the ori- 
ginal. I at once adopt it. ‘ Py- 
thagoras, the Greek philosopher, 
taught the doctrine of penknives 
and scissors to grind, carving-knives 
and table-knives to grind, forks to 
mend, umbrellas to mend! Gra- 
cious powers! chance, it is plain, 
cannot have played me this prank. 
I start from my chair as the last- 
written words ring in my ears in a 
descending scale, beginning on a 
very high note, and ending on a 
very deep one. Yes, my fears are 
realised. One grinder has given 
place to another. A knife-grinder— 
not by any means a needy one, for 
his machine is first-class of its 
kind, and reflects the rays of the 
morning sun from numerous knobs 
and bars of polished steel and brass 
—is slowly passing up the street, 
and—O horrors !—the door of the 
house in which I have apartments 
is opened ; and the fair damsel, 
whose pleasure it is to execute fac- 
simile impressions: of her thumbs 
and fingers on my plates and sau- 
cers, accosts the knife-grinder, and 
gives him a commission, which he 
forthwith proceeds to execute just 
beneath my windows. Vainly do 
I endeavour to close my ears. The 
street-boys, who invariably crowd 
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round a knife-grinder, as if he were 
the first of his species, assemble in 
full force and in full power of lung. 
The street is filled with a perfect 
Babel of sounds. I sit, with my 
pen in my hand, unable to collect 
a single thought, or devote the 
smallest attention to Pythagoras. 
In half-an-hour’s time the job is 
done, the knife-grinder goes on his 
way, and I resume my labour. 
Ten o'clock. ‘ Pythagoras, the 
Greek philosopher—’ I don’t quite 
like the turn of the words now. I 
will reverse the order. ‘ The Greek 
philosopher, Pythagoras’ — much 
better—‘ taught the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls.’ I repeat 
the sentence in a dissatisfied tone ; 
for, by an intuitive perception of 
the beautiful in style, I know that 
it is still susceptible of improve- 
ment. How to improve it, is the 
question. Something offends the 
ear of the judicious critic. What 
is it? In vain do I rack my brains 
to discover the blemish, I adopt 
every known method of exciting 
intellectual activity : I rub my chin 
between my thumb and forefinger, 
I stroke my nose—a pretty feature 
of the Grecian order; I am rather 
proud of my nose—I even adopt 
the degrading device of scratching 
the back of my head; but all to 
no purpose. However, I determine 
not to give up Pythagoras. I pon- 
der, I reflect ; at length the brain 
begins to work. To employ a beau- 
tiful metaphor, a glimmer of light 
appears on the mental horizon. 
I hasten to take advantage of it; 
I abstract myself from all earthly 
things ; I am speeding away to the 
regions of the Infinite ; I concen- 
trate every faculty of the mind upon 
tum-tum-tum, tummy tum-tum, hola 
hi, tum-tum tummy, hi hola, tummy 
tum-tum! Where am I? In the 
realms of eternal thought? This 
must be the music of the spheres. 
How strangely have poets misin- 
terpreted its nature! It is uncom- 
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monly like a volunteer band in the 
distance, with the big drum, as 
usual, predominating. There it goes 
again. Tum-tum-tum-tum, tummy 
tum-tum-tum, hola hi, tummy tum- 
tum! Gradually I rouse myself 
from my reverie; the monotonous 
noise still continues ; it is of the 
earth, earthy. I rise and advance 
to the window. Looking out, I be- 
hold a well-known figure, an Asiatic, 
with a drum not unlike a small beer- 
barrel in shape, suspended in front 
of him. He beats upon this simple 
instrument with the tips of his fin- 
gers, ever and anon breaking out 
into a weird cry, perhaps the war- 
cry of his nation. He proceeds at 
a measured rate along the street, 
gyrating slowly upon his own axis 
the while. I throw up the sash im- 
patiently. Attracted by the sound, 
he stops, makes me a profound 
salaam, and invokes the blessing 
of Allah upon my head, on which 
the hair, rumpled by brain-exciting 
fingers, stands erect like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine. 

I can’t quite make the fellow out. 
I don’t know whether he is a real 
follower of the Prophet, or a Giaour 
dirtied to the hue of a true be- 
liever. Although I incline to the 
opinion that he is real, I address 
him in colloquial English. ‘Come 
now, hook it! I say, as with im- 
perious gesture I sign to him to go 
away. He thinks, or pretends to 
think, I have uttered the word 
hookah, out of compliment to the 
smoke-loving race of which he is 
a representative, and becomes pain- 
fully polite, salaaming, gyrating, 
tum-tumming, and hola-ing at one 
and the same time. I wax wrath. 
‘Come, this sort of thing won’t do 
at all, you know. You must be off; 
and sharp about it too.’ The fellow 
smiles, elevates his eyebrows, gives 
me to understand, by a shrug of the 
shoulders, that it is the will of Al- 
lah he should tum-tum beneath my 
window, and that if I had any sense 
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of propriety in me, I ought to cry 
kismet ! and meet my fate with re- 
signation. I try persuasion. ‘Go 
into the square, my good man; you 
will find more room to turn about 
in there.’ The ruffian, mentaliy 
ejaculating, ‘ Not if I know it! or 
its oriental equivalent, tum-tums 
with increased vigour, and gyrates 
with extra velocity, apparently with 
the view of impressing me with the 
idea, that in his younger days he 
did a good leading business as a 
dancing-dervish, though now /assé. 
I register an oath, by the beard of 
the Prophet, to stand this detest- 
able tum-tumming no longer. ‘I 
give you fair warning,’ I shout to 
him; ‘stay where you are one 
minute longer, and I send for the 
police ‘ Police, eh? you will send 
for the police, eh? where will you 
find the police, eh ?’ returns the fel- 
low in excellent English, and with 
an impudent leer. He is right ; I 
might waste much of my valuable 
time in seeking a policeman, so I 
shut the window, and presently, 
finding he has ceased to engage 
my attention, the fellow moves off, 
and the sound of his drum dies 
away in the distance. 

Now for Pythagoras! Eleven 
o'clock ! How the time slips away! 
two hours gone already. 

‘The Greek philosopher, Py- 
thagoras, taught the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls.’ I per- 
ceive the blemish at the first 
glance now. 

To say that one teaches a doc- 
trine, if not exactly a tautologous, 
is at any rate an inelegant expres- 
sion, since the action of teaching 
implies the existence of something 
to teach, that is to say, a doctrine. 
I must amend the sentence. Where 
is my Roget? Invaluable book this 
Roget’s Zhesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases, When I am in diffi- 
culty, Roget extricates me; when 
I am in doubt, Roget decides me. 
What says he? ‘To teach, in- 


struct, enlighten, edify, inculcate’— 
inculcate, the very word. 

‘The Greek philosopher, Py- 
thagoras, inculcated the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls.’ Per- 
fect! After all, two hours and a 
half have not been misspent in the 
construction of a sentence such as 
this; so terse, and yet so lucid; so 
nervous, and yet so polished ; in a 
word, a gem without flaw. 

A quarter to twelve. I am set- 
tling down to my work in good 
earnest now. You see, I am pass- 
ing in review the whole range of 
philosophy, ancient and modern ; 
and what I want is—‘ Any orna- 
ment for your firestove ?” 

Come, this is too bad. That the 
first warm day we have had for 
months should be chilled, if I may 
use the expression, by that fearful 
cry that all through the spring and 
summer months renders London 
worse than a howling wilderness, is 
—is—I cannot find words whereby 
adequately to exhibit my sense of 
disgust, and it is not worth while 
to look them out in Roget. There 
they are, a man and a woman, on 
opposite sides of the street. The 
man is decrepit, and wheels a bar- 
row full of paper-shavings and tin- 
sel. He is now resting himself by 
sitting down on one handle of the 
barrow not two doors off. Ever 
and anon he raises his voice, and 
with a yell that seems as if it would 
rend him in twain, cries, ‘ Any orna- 
ment for your firestove ? 

The woman carries a number of 
gaudy aprons in coloured paper, 
embossed with roses and other 
floral devices. She has not such 
a loud voice as the man, but it is 
more jarring to the ear; and she 
lingers for ten minutes opposite 
one window, out of which a nurse 
and two children are staring, vainly 
endeavouring, with various insinu- 
ating modulations of the said shrill 
voice, to dispose of her wares. Pre- 
sently she will slouch down this side 
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of the street, and the man will trun- 
dle the barrow up the other side, 
so that with intervals of rest (for the 
body, not for the voice) on the 
handle of the barrow and against 
the railings, it will be at least half 
an hour before I am finally rid of 
them. 

Half-past twelve. They are gone 
at last. 

‘The Greek philosopher, Py- 
thagoras, inculcated the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls.’ Now 
the question arises, how am I to 
proceed? The sentence, although 
a perfect gem, leads to nothing. 
It is a complete proposition in 
itself, and can be affirmed or de- 
nied ; but, as I have said, it leads 
to nothing. After the time and 
labour expended in polishing it, 
to reject it would be distraction ; 
and yet it is plainly a bar to all 
farther progress. A full stop such 
as this is, as I have frequently 
observed, but too often the result 
of beginning a chapter without any 
fixed plan, trusting to the inspira- 
tion of the moment for ideas, and 
to Roget for words. 

However, full stop or not, I can- 
not wholly lay aside Pythagoras ; 
he will do later on in the chapter. 
For the present I must recast the 
opening paragraph. Let me see: 
‘The philosophy of Greece’—‘ of 
ancient Greece— Now what does 
the philosophy of ancient Greece 
do? Nothing in an active sense ; 
something in a passive, perhaps. 
Yes, now I have it. It stands 
alone—of course it does. <A very 
good beginning of a chapter, upon 
my word. 

‘The philosophy of ancient 
Greece stands alone, all its lovely 
companions are withered and 
gone!’ What in the world could 
have induced me to pen that last 
line? Hark! a brass band! ‘’Tis 
the last rose of summer; one of 
the few tunes with which I am per- 
fectly familiar. My nurse soothed 


my infant slumbers with ‘ The last 
rose of summer;’ my sisters in turn 
made the schoolroom vocal with 
it; and only last autumn, when we 
were all on a visit to old Cloverley 
at his delightful rural retreat Haw- 
thorndene, that lovely companion 
of my walks and rides, the be- 
witching Arabella, having, in the 
words of some popular composer, 
expressed her inability to sing the 
old songs, because they were too 
dear to her, turned to me, and with 
the sweetest of smiles said she did 
make exception in favour of one, 
dear as it was toher. Of course I 
pressed her to sing it; whereupon 
she lifted up her voice and warbled 
‘The last rose of summer with such 
pathos and sentiment, that from 
that hour my heart felt for ever 
attuned to hers. I proposed next 
day, and was—But why continue 
the melancholy retrospect ? 

The band has ceased. I takea 
turn round the room just to bring 
myself once more into a philo- 
sophical frame of mind, when, 
glancing carelessly out at window, 
I perceive a crowd assembled at 
the end of the street in a ring 
round some central figures, one of 
whom is arrayed in gorgeous vest- 
ments, indicative, toall appearance, 
of high military command. This is 
curious, and worthy the attention 
even of a philosopher. I view the 
proceedings through an opera-glass. 
Hideous travesty! A huge monkey 
in the uniform of a general officer is 
mounted on a pony, which, guided 
by a leading-rein, ambles round 
and round the circle. Now he 
halts, and the monkey, armed with 
a musket, goes through the manual 
and platoon exercise, concluding 
by snapping a cap. The crowd ap- 
plauds vehemently; no one seems 
to think it strange that a general 
officer, mounted too, should go 
through the manual and platoon : 
evidently we are not a military 
nation. But there is a lower depth 
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yet. Our lately-acknowledged re- 
lative, whose descendants may 
some centuries hence command 
a division of the British army, 
actually condescends to tinkle a 
little bell with one hand, while 
with the other he flourishes a 
sword, and in dumb show leads his 
troops on to victory. Nay, worse 
still: with the view, it may be sur- 
mised, of inspiriting his gallant fol- 
lowers, he tucks a fiddle under 
his chin, and with weak and un- 
steady hand elicits a jarring squeak, 
that causes me to lay down my 
opera-glass in intense disgust. 
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At this moment I hear a knock 
at the door. I know who it is; 
little Jack Dalton, who said he 
would look me up some time to- 
day. I told him not to come be- 
fore lunch, as I should be busy all 
the morning. 

‘Come in.’ 

‘ Hallo,’ .cries Dalton, seeing me 
looking out of window, ‘I thought 
I should find you hard at work.’ 

‘Two o’clock, is it?’ I say, tak- 
ing out my watch. ‘I have been 
grinding away at Greek philosophy 
since nine this morning ; only just 
left off.’ 





THE KING OF THULE. 


(From Goethe.) 


Ir was a king in Thuléland, 
Right faithful to the grave, 

To whom his love, with dying hand, 
A golden beaker gave. 


He held it his most cherished prize : 
’Twas drained each feast and rout; 

The tears were standing in his eyes 
Oft as he drank thereout. 


And when he felt his end draw nigh, 
He freely yielded up 

All that was his, without a sigh,— 
All but his lost love’s cup. 


He wassailed in his ancient hall, 
That looked upon the sea ; 

His knights were round him gathered all; 
High in their midst sat he. 


Then rose the regal drinker up ; 


Once more the grape’s rich blood 
He quaffed, and hurled the hallowed cup 
Deep down into the flood. 


He watched it as it, flashing, fell, 
And sank in the blue main ; 
The death-mist o’er his eyelids fell, 
Ne’er drank he drop again. 








THE LEGEND OF THE SANCGREAL. 


——~——— 


Amonc the most striking attrac- 
tions of the last exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, Count G. Kalc- 
kreuth’s picture, ‘ The Castle of the 
Holy Graal,’ was well adapted to 
challenge the closest study, and to 
satisfy the most cultivated taste. 
In dealing with a subject preémi- 
nently calculated to arrest the at- 
tention of genius, whether in the 
domain of poetry or of art, Count 
Kalckreuth seems to have suc- 
ceeded in realising to a great ex- 
tent, through the medium of sen- 
sible representation, the various 
elements which have entered into 
the composition of the ancient ro- 
mance, the spirit of which he may 
claim to haverecreated ina new form 
of beauty. This wonderful piece of 
landscape - painting is in all the 
details perfectly in harmony with 
the traditional character of its sub- 
ject. The solitary castle standing 
out in mid-air in a strange weird 
kind of relief against fretted masses 
of illumined clouds ; the gray mist 
rising up from the far-off valley and 
timidly stealing about the castle’s 
base ; the giant cliffs of the Pyre- 
nees enveloped in sombre shadow 
—all combine to constitute a re- 
markably faithful illustration of the 
poetic unreality, the vague mysti- 
cism, and the superstitious solem- 
nity which are so strongly deve- 
loped in the legend of the Sanc- 
greal. 

Nor has the sister art of poetry 
failed to lend its powerful assist- 
ance towards enhancing the interest 
which naturally attaches to this im- 
portant relic of the scanty records 
of English mythology. Of the works 
of Tennyson, those, probably, which 


have been most frequently repe- 
rused, and have most largely con- 
tributed to the poet’s reputation, 
treat of the national era to which 
the legend of the Holy Graal be- 
longs. This era we have, though 
somewhat inaccurately, perhaps, as 
far as the Sancgreal is concerned, 
characterised as mythological ; be- 
cause, while the basis of the story 
is founded on the acknowlédged 
truths and facts of Christian theo- 
logy, the superstructure is wrought 
of materials conveyed from the im- 
palpable region of pure myth. 

To be overlaid with a mass of 
legendary superstition has been, in 
greater or less degrees of extent, 
the fate of all the religious systems 
which have ever flourished in the 
history of mankind. Some few 
among the religious systems of the 
world have been founded upon, or, 
at least, closely allied with, philo- 
sophical systems of being and of 
morals, characterised by a high 
standard of simplicity and_ purity 
respectively ; yet even this ground 
of vantage has failed to secure 
them entirely against the consum- 
mation in question. The myths or 
legends which have thus in all ages 
fastened, parasite-like, upon the 
body of religion, though in some 
cases they clearly declare them- 
selves of purely foreign extraction, 
have yet been more frequently of 
home growth, begotten of national 
imagination, and stamped with the 
impress of national character. The 
universal existence of such myths 
—to which even the Christian reli- 
gion, in the earlier stages of its 
development at any rate, did not 
succeed in establishing an excep- 
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tion—admits of perfectly philoso- 
phical explanation, upon which, 
however, we are precluded from 
entering by the scope of this essay, 
which is limited to an illustration 
of the fact itself derived from the 
history of Christianity. 

The legend of the Sancgreal, or 
Holy Graal, saturated as it is with 
the spirit of religious mysticism 
and allegory, is largely mixed up 
with the marvellous adventures of 
knight-errantry and wild stories of 
eastern magic, which are imper- 
tinent, nevertheless, to the matter 
in hand, as being merely subsidiary 
to the course of the narrative. 

The word ‘graal,’ ‘greal, or 
‘ graile,’ all modified forms of the 
same word, is said to have been 
derived, etymologically, from the 
Latin ‘crater,’ and signified in the 
Romance languages a drinking-ves- 
sel, dish, or tureen. The legend of 
the Sancgreal, or Holy Graal, is con- 
tained in the romances of British 
chivalrygvhich have handed down 
to posterity the famous doings of 
King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. Of these the 
romances of ‘ Le S. Greal,’ ‘ Lance- 
lot du Lac,’ ‘ Perceforest,’ and the 
* Morte Arthur,’ which will be found 
somewhat extensively referred to 
and collated in Southey’s edition 
of Zhe Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of 
Kyng Arthur, &c., constitute the 
authorities on the present subject. 
According to these authorities, the 
Holy Graal was the golden dish in 
which the paschal lamb had been 
served up at the last supper of our 
Lord with his disciples. Joseph of 
Arimathea, whom the old chroni- 
clers of chivalry quaintly describe 
as ‘that gentle knight who took 
down our Lord off the holy cross,’ 
repaired on the following day to 
the house wherein that mystic sup- 
per had been partaken of, and took 
away with him the consecrated dish, 
destined to become thereafter aw- 
ful in the adoration of Christendom. 


. 
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The title of this vessel to the epi- 
thet ‘holy’ was rendered com- 
plete for ever by the farther access 
of religious veneration with which 
it was invested, in consequence of 
the melancholy part it played at 
the scene of the Crucifixion. When 
the sacrilegious spear of the Ro- 
man soldier had pierced the side 
of the Redeemer, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, we are told, received in the 
Holy Graal the blood which gushed 
from his Divine Master’s wound. 
The legend goes on to relate how 
our Lord, after his resurrection, upon 
the occasion of assigning to his dis- 
ciples their several spheres of future 
missionary labour, finding that he 
had omitted to appoint an apostle 
to England, sent Joseph of Arima- 
thea thither to disseminate the doc- 
trines of Christianity among the 
people of the land. Accordingly, 
Joseph, thus divinely ordained, came 
over to England, bringing with him 
the Holy Graal, containing a portion 
of the sagred blood, and the spear 
with which that blood was shed. 
The Graal, which, by reason of 
the wondrous miracles wrought 
through its means, proved a power- 
ful instrument for the conversion 
of the heathen inhabitants of the 
island, was carefully guarded in a 
strong tower, built expressly for 
the purpose, at Corbenicy, or Car- 
bonek. 

For a space of nine generations 
the Castle of Carbonek, together 
with the sacred treasure enshrined 
within it, remained in the posses- 
sion of the descendants of Joseph 
of Arimathea, and at the period 
with which the romance of Le S. 
Greal opens, was in the hands of 
King Pelles, eighth of the line, who 
is somewhat vaguely described as 
reigning over the foreign country. 
But the Graal, although domiciled, 
as it were, in the castle of the king, 
does not appear to have been in 
any way under the control of him- 
self or of his family. From the 
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course of the legend, and from an 
ancient prophecy, we gather that 
the sacred vessel was destined to 
remain on the earth until the 457th 
anniversary of the last feast of 
Pentecost celebrated by our Lord. 
Up to the commencement of the 
third year from the close of this 
period, it continued in the Castle 
of Carbonek, but was never visible 
to the inmates except when, on rare 
and special occasions, it conde- 
scended to appear to human vision, 
for the purpose of exerting its mira- 
culous powers in feeding the hungry 
or healing the sick. Nay, even on 
such occasions it was but dimly 
and indistinctly discerned, for none 
but they whose souls were free from 
the slightest stain of sin might be- 
hold in clear,and perfect light the 
divine splendour of the Holy Graal. 
These manifestations of the sacred 
vessel were always surrounded with 
solemn and imposing circumstance. 

The occasion of a visit by Sir 
Lancelot du Lac, the most famous 
of the Knights of the Round Table, 
to the Castle of Carbonek, intro- 
duces the reader of the romances 
to the Sancgreal in a most attrac- 
tive mode ofmystery. Astheknight 
stood with his host, King Pelles, 
in the hall of the castle, a dove flew 
in at the window, bearing in its 
bill a smal! golden censer, from 
which rose thick clouds of incense 
and spicery, diffusing themselves 
around, and filling all the place with 
odours of richest perfume. There- 
upon, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the tables were covered by unseen 
hands with the rarest viands and 
choicest wines. Scarcely had these 
wonders been wrought before the 
knight’s astonished gaze, when a 
maiden of exquisite and youthful 
beauty entered the hall, carrying in 
her hands a golden vessel, to which 
the king and all those present with 
him devoutly knelt in prayer. This 
tribute of adoration having been 
duly paid, the dove flew away 
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through the window, and the maiden 
vanished from sight in the same 
strange fashion as she had come, 
leaving the highly-favoured wor 
shippers to enjoy the feast so mys- 
teriously provided for them. 

The next appearance of the Holy 
Graal occurs in the midst of harsher 
scenes. ‘Two knights of prowess, 
having in mortal combat wounded 
each other to the death, prayed 
earnestly to the second Person of 
the Trinity, as they,lay bleeding on 
the ground, that their lives might 
be prolonged until such time as 
some priest orhermit should chance 
to come by, who would bestow up- 
on them the last rites of religion. 
In answer to their petitions, a 
maiden draped all in white stood 
suddenly beside the expiring war- 
riors in a cloud of incense, bearing 
in her arms the potent Graal, which 
by its mere presence instantaneous- 
ly healed them of their grievous 
wounds. The mysterious maiden 
vanished as suddenly asgshe had 
appeared, nor had the knights been 
able to discern aught beyond the 
shimmer of her white drapery, and 
the faint flash of the golden vessel 
which she bore. To the same 
mystic virtue, and under somewhat 
similar circumstances, Sir Lancelot 
also was indebted for recovery from 
insanity of mind and disease of 
body at one and the same moment 
of time. 

Immediately after the miraculous 
healing of Sir Lancelot, the Sanc- 
greal abandoned the Castle of Car- 
bonek, in which it had taken up its 
abode for upwards of 450 years ; 
and during the three following years 
wandered at random through the 
world. This event, in fulfilment of 
an ancient prophecy to which allu- 
sion has already been made, led to 
the breaking-up ofthe Round Table, 
and in great measure 

‘unsoldered all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record.’ 
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The adventures, or, to employ 
the phrase of the romances, the 
quest, of the Sancgreal commenced 
at Camelot, the seat of King Ar- 
thur’s court, upon the 454th anni- 
versary of the Crucifixion, Upon 
that day a new knight was, through 
the agency of a marvellous portent, 
elected to fill the most conspicuous 
seat, ‘the siege perilous’ as it was 
called, among the chivalry of the 
Round Table. About noon a sword 
rising out of a stone, in which it 
was firmly rooted, was beheld float- 
ing down the river to Camelot. As 
the king and his court wondered 
what this strange sight might be- 
token, a holy man, far advanced 
in years, announced to them that 
the knight who should succeed in 
pulling the sword out of the stone, 
was he who of old had been des- 
tined to sit in the perilous seat and 
to achieve the Holy Graal. After 
all the king’s knights had failed to 
satisfy this test, a comely youth of 
noble aspect presented himself to 
the assemblage, and having with 
ease possessed himself of the sword 
was forthwith installed as of right in 
the perilous seat, which had till 
then remained vacant for lack of a 
man sufficiently worthy to fill it. 
This knight was Sir Galahad, son 
of Lancelot and Elaine, daughter of 
King Pelles. Sir Galahad conse- 
quently was the ninth, and, as it 
turned out, last descendant of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea. 

The adventures of that day were 
not yet complete; for while the 
king and his knights sat at supper 
at the Round Table, they were sud- 
denly startled by a loud and terrible 
peal of thunder, which had no 
sooner died away than a sunbeam, 
seven times brighter than the light 
of the brightest day, filled the hall 
where they sat with supernatural 
radiance, and transfigured their 
countenances into a semblance of 
unearthly beauty. As they gazed 
on each other, trembling and strick- 
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en dumb with awe, the Holy Graal 
{covered with samite) entered the 
hall; and forthwith the whole 
place became fragrant with rich 
odours, and each man found placed 
before him such meats and drinks 
as his soul loved best. So, slowly 
traversing the hall, the Sancgreal 
vanishedaway. Then the spell of si- 
lence was broken, and all with one 
accord thanked Jesu for his grace. 
But forasmuch as the sacred vessel 
had been concealed from view, and 
none had been able to discern it or 
the hands which had borne it, the 
assembled knights, to the number 
of 154, rose up and solemnly vowed 
to roam through the world for a 
year and a day, if haply heaven 
might vouchsafe to them a more 
perfect view of the mystic relic. 
Four only of the 154 seem to 
have met with any success in their 
‘quest. These four were Sir Lance- 
lot, Sir Galahad, Sir Percivale, and 
Sir Bors. On two occasions, Sir 
Lancelot was favoured with a near 
approach to the object of his toils 
and vow. But although, under the 
guidance of an ancient hermit, he 
underwent a rigorous purification 
of six months’ duration, in constant 
fastings, mortification, and prayer ; 
although during all that time he ate 
no flesh and drank no wine; al- 
though he tortured himself by the 
wearing of hair-cloth, and gave 
daily attendance at the ceremony 
of the mass,—still the sin of im- 
purity adhered to his soul, for 
his heart clung to the memory of 
a guilty passion for Guinevere, 
King Arthur’s queen. In conse- 
quence of his imperfection in this 
one respect, the knight, even though 
admitted to the mysterious presence 
of the precious vessel, was not suf- 
fered to raise the covering/of red 
samite which concealed it from his 
view ; and once, when he would 
rashly have attempted fo do so, he 
was struck suddenly down to the 
earth by a subtle breath as of fire, 
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in punishment of his presumption. 
To Sir Galahad alone, in company 
with his friends, Sir Percivale and 
Sir Bors, was it granted to achieve 
completely the object of his pious 
wanderings. The three were men 
of blameless lives ; more especially 
Sir Galahad, the ‘ maiden knight,’ 
was distinguished by purity of spirit 
and life as stainless and impregna- 
ble as his valour in arms was daunt- 
less and irresistible. The religious 
fervour and purity of this youthful 
knight, so highly favoured by hea- 
ven, are depicted with equal ac- 
curacy and beauty in the language 
which has been put into his mouth 
by the great poet of our own day: 
‘But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine: 


1 never felt the kiss of love, 
Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 


More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill : 
So keep | fair through faith and prayer, 

A virgin heart in work and will.’ 

Such was the character of the 
knight whose brief career was de- 
voted to the quest of the Sanc- 
greal, which, after he had en- 
countered many dangers in the 
pursuit of it, revealed itself to him 
for the first time in his grandsire’s 
castle of Carbonek. 

It befell on a certain day that, 
as Sir Galahad sat with his two 
friends in the castle-hall, there 
entered to them from a chamber 
which opened into the hall four 
angels, who carried in a chair an 
old man clad in episcopal vest- 
ments, and bearing a large cross in 
his hands. This old man was 
Joseph, the first bishop of Christ- 
endom, who had then been dead 
for more than 300 years. Having 
set down the venerable saint be- 
fore a silver table on which stood 
the Holy Graal, the angels again 
retired into the chamber. Upon 
opening the door of this apart- 
ment, the knights perceived that 
two of the angels were supporting 
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great candles of wax, while a third 
held a towel, and the fourth grasp- 
ed in one hand a spear marvel- 
lously distilling blood, three drops 
of which fell into a box which he 
held in his other hand. The can- 
dles having been placed on the 
table and the towel drawn over 
the Graal, in which the spear had 
been set upright, the bishop Joseph 
proceeded to celebrate the mass. 
As he held the sacramental bread 
in his hands, a being, wearing the 
blooming figure and roseate face 
of a child-boy, suddenly appeared, 
and ‘smote himself’ (to use the 
language of the romance) ‘into the 
bread,’ which, thus miraculously 
transmuted into ‘ fleshly’ or corpo- 
real man, the bishop placed in the 
Sancgreal and immediately vanished 
out of sight. After the bishop had 
withdrawn from the scene, the 
awful figure of Christ, bleeding and 
crowned with thorns, emerged from 
the holy vessel and distributed the 
eucharist to the three knights as 
they knelt at his feet. Having 
given them directions to proceed 
to the city of Sarras, in Babylon, 
carrying with them the Sancgreal 
and a portion of the sacred blood 
distilled by the spear, the Saviour 
blessed them and disappeared. 

In obedience to the divine com- 
mand, the three knights rode night 
and day for the space of three days, 
at the end of which they arrived at a 
certain river, where a ship awaited 
them. Embarking forthwith, they 
beheld on the deck the spear, the 
silver table, and the Sancgreal cov- 
ered over with red samite. Arrived 
at Sarras, they placed the holy things 
on the silver table, and so put them 
on shore. Among the crowd which 
thronged round the strangers was 
a dwarf who had been for ten 
years a cripple, but now found 
himself suddenly restored to pris- 
tine activity and vigour by the 
virtue of the Holy Graal. The 
King of Sarras, into whose pre- 
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sence Sir Galahad was conducted 
by the people of the city, proved 
to be an infidel tyrant; for, on 
being informed by the knight 
of the history and wonderful po- 
tency of the Sancgreal, he ordered 
him to be shut up with his two com- 
panions in a deep hole within the 
city prison, to the intent that they 
might perish of hunger. From this 
fate they were rescued only by the 
intervention of the Sancgreal, which 
penetrated to the place of their cap- 
tivity, and for an entire year minis- 
tered to their necessities. At the 
expiration of that period they were 
set at liberty by command of 
the repentant monarch, to whose 
death-bed they were summoned in 
order that he might crave their 
forgiveness for the injuries which 
they had sustained at his hands. 
Upon the king’s death the people, 
warned by a voice from heaven, 
chose Sir Galahad as his successor. 
The first act of the new king after 
he had ascended the throne was to 
enclose the Holy Graal, together 
with the silver table on which it 
generally stood, within a chest of 
gold, which he caused to be made 
for the purpose, and which was 
adorned with precious stones. At 
this chest, for the space of a year, 
the three knights offered up their 
daily orisons. On the last day of 
that year Sir Galahad rose up early 
in the morning, and roused Sir 
Percivale and Sir Bors, and the 
three came together to the palace, 
where an awful spectacle presented 
itself to their view. The chest 
which had been wrought with so 
much care and skill lay open be- 
fore them; the silver table, with 
the Graal upon it as of old, had 
been set on the palace-floor, and 
beside it stood an old man in the 
likeness of a bishop. The first and 
last of a sainted line were face to 
face with each other ; for that old 
man was Joseph of Arimathea, and 
Sir Galahad was his latest descend- 
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ant. Surrounded by a company of 
angels, Joseph of Arimathea pro- 
ceeded to say a mass of the Virgin; 
and when he had duly finished, 
he called upon Sir Galahad to draw 
near unto the mysteries he had so 
yearned to behold. The young 
knight feared exceedingly and 
trembled, when his mortal flesh 
began to look upon spiritual things ; 
but as he gazed upon them his 
spirit saw clearly, and compre- 
hended the awful mystery of the 
sacrament. Then was he filled 
with a sense of ineffable joy, so 
that he prayed to heaven that his 
soul might in that moment depart 
from earth. A supernatural voice 
whispered in his ear that his peti- 
tion was granted; he arose, and 
bade adieu to Sir Percivale and 
Sir Bors. Then he knelt down 
again at the table and prayed; and 
while he prayed, a host of angels 
came down, and in the sight of his 
two friends bore away the soul of 
Sir Galahad to heaven. Nor did 
the Holy Graal remain long be- 
hind, for it too was carried up to 
heaven before their eyes ; though 
the hand and body which bore it 
they were unable to discern. 

Such is the legend of the Holy 
Graal. Sir Percivale became a 
hermit, and so continued to the 
day of his death, which took place 
within a year from the events which 
have been just narrated. Sir Bors 
returned to Camelot, and detailed 
the adventures of the Sancgreal to 
King Arthur, who caused them to 
be committed to writing by the 
great clerks of his kingdom. That 
the legend of the Holy Graal was 
long accepted as historical, even 
by the more learned classes of the 
people, is rendered evident by a 
bold assertion of one Robert de 
Berron, who is said to have trans- 
lated the last volume of the his- 
tory of the Sancgreal from Latin 
into French by command of Holy 
Church. This gentleman, whose 
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ideas on the subject of chronology 
would seem to be slightly con- 
fused, inveighs in strong language 
against the utter foolhardiness of 
any one who would dare to call in 
question the authenticity or truth 
‘of that sacred history, which the 
true Crucifix wrote with his proper 


hand after his ascension, when hee 


had laid aside his mortal life and 
reclothed himself with celestial 
majesty.’ 

It may, perhaps, be doubted, 
authority so weighty notwithstand- 
ing, whether the entire legend be 
not an interpolation of a date pos- 
terior to the general narrative of 
the romances. In the first place, 
it lacks the air of spontaneity al- 
most universally characteristic of 
that class of myths, which seem to 
have formed from all time a per- 
sonal part, as it were, of the people 
among whom they are found. In 
the next place, the complexion of 
the legend is purely ecclesiastical. 
The Persons of the Trinity, the 
Virgin Mary, the saints, angels, 
holy relics, monasticism, and the 
discipline of the Church, constitute 
the warp and woof of which the 
web is spun. The merely military 
adventures, if we may use the term, 
found in connection with it, are 
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but adventitious additions to the 
legend proper, except so far as 
they go to illustrate the general 
maxim respecting the difficulties 
which wait on all lofty enterprises. 
The legend of the Holy Graal 
was probably the pious invention 
of an individual mind, put forward 
with the twofold object’ of im- 
pressing upon human intelligence, 
through the medium of a lively, 
though decidedly material, picture, 
the truth of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and of enforcing 
the universal principle, alike of re- 
vealed religion as of natural ethics, 
that the favour of heaven is to be 
won, or a high degree of moral 
perfection to be attained, only by 
a constant course of self-denial 
and striving after purity. That 
the legend was well calculated to 
achieve the former of these objects 
in an age when the human mind 
was poorly fitted for grappling with 
abstract ideas need scarcely be 
doubted. Again, from the ethical 
point of view, the story of the 
Holy Graal is marked by a certain 
force of truth and by an exquisite 
beauty which belong alike to all 
time, and will be felt and appre- 
ciated in every age and under all 
conditions of civilisation, 
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*Wuar station, sir?” 

‘Great Western,’ I replied to 
cabbie through the trap-door of 
the hansom. 

The horse described a half-circle, 
and away we rattled through the 
crowded streets of the metropolis. 
I looked at the whirling panorama 
of life with the curiosity and interest 
natural toa man who returns to his 
own country after an absence of 
ten years in the colonies. 

‘Any more going ?’ shouted the 
guard, in the tone of a last appeal. 

*O yes, my sister and I and our 
luggage screamed a frantic old 
lady, with a dog under her arm, 
pushing resolutely into the carriage 
where I was sitting. 

* Dog must go in the box, ma’am,’ 
said the inexorable guard, calling 
to an assistant to remove the half- 
strangled beast of a cur. 

‘What a brute?’ said the old lady, 
referring to the railway official. 

There are certain people who, if 
you meet them in a second-class 
carriage, take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of intimating that their posi- 
tion in that class is exceptional, and 
that they are really first-class peo- 
ple. The two elderly sisters dis- 
coursed together with this object 
for the public benefit, and were 
satisfied that I at least understood 
them. ‘They were inclined to pat- 
ronise me, till they found that I 
talked with the fat farmer on the 
other side. He was a good kind 
of man, and I was glad to converse 
with both him and his intelligent 
companion, who appeared to be a 
tradesman. The remaining occu- 
pant of the compartment was a 


silent man in the corner, about 
whom I should not have troubled 
myself, had not his proceedings 
been somewhat eccentric. For at 
least two hours he did not address 
a single word to his fellow-travel- 
lers, but diligently read the news- 
paper. When he had exhausted 
the contents of the journal, he 
pulled a carpet-bag from under the 
seat, unlocked it, and took from 
its recesses a small bottle carefully 
wrapped in a red-silk handkerchief. 
The bottle, I should say, held about 
eight ounces of what was apparently 
clear water. 

The silent man replaced the car- 
pet-bag, and then leaning back in 
his seat, held the bottle horizon- 
tally before him, at the distance of 
six inches from his eyes. 

If a man is reduced to read the 
advertisement-sheet of the 7imes, 
is absorbed in the trashiest yellow- 
backed novel, or even proceeds to 
eat his sandwiches like a bear, you 
don’t scrutinise his movements. 
But when a person, observed to be 
peculiarly taciturn in manner, con- 
tinues for half an hour gazing fixed- 
ly through a bottle placed at a 
particular angle, and never moves 
a muscle of his face, you begin 
to speculate on his mental state— 
think, what next? and then remem- 
ber the approaching Box-tunnel. 

The old ladies looked at the 
silent man with unfeigned astonish- 
ment, made dumb-motions at each 
other, and got very uneasy. 

I noticed that the man of the bot- 
tle had contracted a most sinister 
squint in the course of his singular 
act of investigation. Unable any 
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longer to restrain my curiosity, I 
said, leaning towards him, 

‘Excuse me, sir, but do you see 
anything remarkable in that bottle 
that you look at it so attentively ?” 

No answer came from the silent 
man, and every one looked up and 
cleared their throats. Every mo- 
ment the squint became more 
frightful, and the mystery more in- 
comprehensible. 

‘Do ’ee nudge him, sir,’ said the 
farmer to me. ‘It misgives me he 
isn’t i’ his right mind somehow.’ 

‘Sister,’ cried the elder of the 
two ladies, ‘what shall we do? I 
can’t stand this any longer. There 
is no saying what he may do 
next.’ 

‘What ’ave ye got in that eer 
bottle, sir?’ said the farmer, em- 
boldened by increasing curiosity. 
* Us in our parts would consider it 
a bit queer to go glowering at a 
bottle in that fashion.’ 

No answer. This was not to be 


endured; so I tapped the shoulder 


of the silent man, and repeated my 
question about the bottle in suffi- 
ciently loud tones. 

‘You have interrupted me most 
unfortunately,’ said the owner of 
the bottle. ‘ There was something 
just coming over the field of vision, 
I really believe. Would you like 
to try?’ and so saying, he handed 
me the mysterious bottle. 

Thetwoold ladies gave little faint 
cries of horror. I turned the phial 
round and round, feeling more than 
ever puzzled as to its use and pur- 
pose. Again I inquired about the 
mystery ; the silent man begged 
me to speak louder, for he was very 
deaf. He then good-naturedly ex- 
plained to me that the bottle con- 
tained mesmerised water, and added 
that it was given to him by a friend 
who was a great believer; who told 
him that if he would look at the 
bottle steadily for a certain time, 
keeping his mind entirely abstract- 
ed, that he would be able to see 
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past events which had occurred to 
himself and others. 

‘Do you believe in it ? 

‘Not exactly ; but just as you 
spoke there was a sort of mist be- 
fore my eyes ; perhaps the picture 
would have come out.’ 

The subject of spiritualism and 
second sight once started, every one 
had a story to tell. Even the fat 
farmer had known a ‘ Thornaby 
waaste’ in his own neighbourhood, 
where the ‘boggle’ was ‘eer’d aboot 
an’ aboot.’ And, moreover, he told 
a wonderful story of a ghost at 
Broomhill Towers, which could not 
be ‘raaived or rembled oot,’ even 
though the old family were gone, 
and the house had been altered by 
the new people who had bought the 
property. 

While he was talking of these 
places an odd idea came into my 
mind, and holding up the bottle, I 
exclaimed, ‘Suppose I try if I can 
make out something in your past 
life, for instance, from this won- 
derful apparatus ? 

‘T’ll give ye leave, sir,’ replied 
the farmer, winking at his friend. 

I gazed at the bottle in the pre- 
scribed manner for five minutes or 
more, then I exclaimed, 

‘IT see an old man lying ina bed, 
and two or three people pressing 
round him; they give him a pen, 
and holding his hand, make him 
sign what I suppose is his will. 
Now the scene changes, and I see 
a court of law; the picture is rather 
confused, but I fancy I see a man 
like yourself, only a great deal 
younger ; the court breaks up, and 
a number of people come forward 
and shake you by the hand as if 
congratulating you.’ 

‘ Let I look at that bottle,’ cried 
the farmer. ‘Why, that comes out 
wonderful ; that’s the trial about 
my great-uncle’s will.’ 

‘ Wait a little,’ said I; ‘there are 
other pictures passing before me. 
I see a farmhouse on fire; people 
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are rushing about. A woman, with 
a child in her arms, appears at one 
of the windows ; a ladder is placed 
for her escape, but it is too short. 
She drops the child into the arms 


of the people below. There is great’ 


excitement; the fire rages ; another 
ladder is brought, and she begins 
to descend; but misses her footing 
when half-way down, and falls.’ 

‘Good-morning, sir,’ said the 
farmer to a clergyman who got in 
at Weston Junction. ‘I hope I see 
you well, sir?’ Without waiting for 
an answer, he began immediately 
to give an account of the wonderful 
revelations of the bottle. ‘Why, 
sir, do ye know,’ he continued, ‘it 
beats the patent ghost all to no- 
thing. This here bottle has the 
power of making clear all as ever 
happened to one. I’ve just heerd 
the story of the fire at the old farm, 
which took place when father and 
mother was first married. Lor’, 
how often I’ve heerd father tell the 
story! It war I that war thrown 
out of the window, and never a 
bruise nor a scratch did I get; but 
mother, poor soul, was hurted, and 
was lame to the day of her death. 
But Lor’, sir, how they do work 
up this science! I’ve just been to 
Lunnon now, and have seen a deal 
of it. Do’ee try the bottle again, 
sir,’ he added, addressing me. 

I placed the phial at the correct 
angle, and after some minutes of 
steady observation, I exclaimed, 
‘I see a young boy climbing a tree, 
bird-nesting I suppose. He seems 
a daring young fellow, and springs 
from bough to bough almost like 
a squirrel. I see a branch catches 
his watch-chain, and, unknown to 
him, his watch is pulled out of his 
pocket and falls into a crevice in 
the tree. The scene changes to 
a farm-baton; they are hauling in 
timber for the saw-pit. A gentle- 
man stands there talking to the 
men; he is something like the boy 
I saw just now. He looks over 
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the timber as if calculating the mea- 
surement, and suddenly he finds a 
watch embedded in a hole in the 
wood ; he draws it forth, showing 
it to every one.’ 

‘You have made a good hit 
there, sir,’ said the clergyman, 
looking up from the pages of the 
Quarterly. ‘That circumstance of 
finding my watch in the hollow of 
a tree after many years is perfectly 
true; and so saying he looked very 
hard at me. 

The train at this moment stop- 
ping at my destination, I returned 
the bottle to its owner, and jump- 
ing out of the carriage, was about 
to make my exit from the station, 
when some one tapped me on the 
shoulder. ‘I think I have made 


a discovery, and found out that 
the mysterious conjurer is no other 
than my old schoolfellow Frank 
Farrar.’ 

‘ The same ; and you are Charlie 
said I, to the clergyman 


Graves,’ 
who had travelled with me for the 
last half-hour. 

We shook hands heartily, and he 
placed his arm within mine as if we 
had only parted yesterday. 

‘Tell me all about yourself,’ 
said he, as we walked along the 
road to the town of B——. 

‘I landed from Australia four 
days ago ; when a yearning desire 
to see my old homecoming over me, 
1 took a return-ticket from Satur- 
day till Monday, that I might run 
down and spend my first Sunday 
in England at my birthplace. I 
did not intend to see any one, or 
make myself known; and fifteen 
years’ roughing it in the bush has 
pretty well disguised me. Farmer 
Sellick, who had been my father’s 
tenant for years, never suspected 
me, though my old love of mis- 
chief might have betrayed me. I 
turned the mesmerised bottle to 
good account, did I not, Charlie, 
astonishing the farmers and fright- 
ening the two old ladies ? 
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‘Unchanged, I see,’ replied 
Graves. ‘The first time I ever 
heard of you, you were the delin- 
quent in a practical joke at school. 
The Doctor forgave you oftener 
than any boy in his class, and liked 
you better, too. But tell me, have 
you made your fortune ? 

‘Not exactly, my dear friend ; 
but I’ve got a nest-egg, and I mean 
to do better things yet before I 
die.’ 

‘Sanguine as ever ; just like your 
family before you,’ said Graves, in 
the tone of a man not given to 
hope much. ‘Farrar, you must 
come and stay with me; I have a 
perpetual curacy at K——, and 
cross country you can get to 
Broomhill in an hour; you will 
remember the old road.’ 

‘Well, my dear fellow, if you 
will have me, I will come in to- 
morrow and stay the night. I 
must go back on Monday.’ 

We now parted, for Graves was 
going home with one of his parish- 
loners, and the gig and its owner 
were standing in the yard of the 
Red Lion waiting for him. 

On Sunday morning ‘ Marlin 
bells’ rang out the chimes. What 
a tide of recollections were invoked 
by those familiar sounds ! The trim 
town looked much as it did of 
yore, and passing through the quiet 
streets, I took the well-known road 
to my old home. I had a walk of 
seven miles before me—an uphill 
walk, too; but it was like a dream. 
I could fancy myself a schoolboy 
again, impatient for my fond mo- 
ther’s greeting ; and I thought of 
those touching words, 

* How long since I saw that fair pale face! 
O, mother dear, might I only place 
My head on thy breast, a moment to rest, 


While ¢hy hand on my tearful cheek were 
prest!’ 


All are gone; and my beloved 
home in the hands of strangers. 
The history may be briefly told. 
My family had been squires of the 
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parish since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century ; but my grand- 
father had been an extravagant 
man, and my father inherited his 
tastes and his mortgages. Afiairs 
were not flourishing in the boy- 
hood of myself and my brothers ; 
but we were vastly happy, and 
though somehow not as rich as we 
might be, we believed that the 
world could not go on without the 
Farrars of Broomhill. But the 
world did manage to do without 
us ; and at my father’s death my 
only remaining brother and myself 
took the small remnant of our for- 
tune to Australia, where we tried 
sheep-farming. He, poor fellow, 
died three years after we went out, 
and I was left without a near rela- 
tion in the world. 

Musing in melancholy fashion 
upon the past, I came upon the 
village green. Every turn in the 
road—every pollard-tree—was dear 
to me. I leant upon the well- 
known gate, and gazed upon the 
winding valley, the glancing trout- 
stream which fringes Churchman’s 
Copse, and thought of my careless 
childhood. I turned to the village 
green, and sat down on a fallen 
tree, for the half-hour bell had only 
just begun its summons for divine 
service. How slowly material 
things change, while one little life 
spins round so fast! There was 
the old ash-tree just as I had left 
it; its withered white boughs 
pointing upwards to the blue sky. 
The dilapidated cottages were as 
picturesque as ever in their decay ; 
the fowls and the pigs as intrusive. 
The railing and the low wall of the 
home park had never been repaired 
since I saw it last. I confess I 
was rather glad to recognise a cer- 
tain slovenly air of unthrift ; it was 
so like old times. While thinking 
what might be done to improve 
the place, the people were gather- 
ing together. ‘The halt and the 
lame folk’ came first; then the 
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stout farmers and their comely 
wives and daughters. Joining in 
with the stream of people, I stood 
once more under the shadow of 
the porch. 

‘The squire baint t’ house ; will 
you sit in his pew, sir, for you do 
seem a stranger?’ said the clerk. 

I followed him, though I re- 
quired no one to guide me to the 
well-known corner, where my own 
initials were cut deep in the old 
oak in a dozen places; it had beena 
favourite occupation with my bro- 
ther and myself during the ser- 
mon. 

A mist came over my eyes when 
I looked around at the vacant seats. 
That had been my mother’s place ; 
there my father had sat—I think 
I see his high-bred but care-worn 
face ; and close beside him used 
to be that bright young boy, whose 
half-suppressed mirth often called 
forth a reprimand from my gentle 
mother. I fell into a half-uncon- 


scious reverie, and caught myself 


at my old trick of counting the 
notches on the carved seat ends. 
The lights and shadows fell just as 
they did of yore ; there had been 
no ‘restoration fund’ to mend or 
mar the interior of the old church. 
I missed the cheery voice of our 
old vicar—the present man had a 
peculiarly sad manner. I heard 
afterwards that he was very un- 
happy in his family. The text of 
his sermon was, ‘I would not live 
alway.’ It seemed as if he was 
speaking to me individually, and 
the deep melancholy of his tone 
and words often haunt me now. I 
don’t think the sermon was at all 
suited to his rustic congregation, 
judging by the profound slumber 
of some of my neighbours ; but he 
had one attentive listener, for he 
had struck a chord of sympathy 
in my heart which was singularly 
suited to my over-wrought feelings. 

The scuffle of many feet roused 
me from my reverie; and while 
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the clergyman was occupied in 
dispensing ‘ the twelve loaves and 
twelve shillings’ left by my grand- 
father’s will ‘to the poor of the 
parish for ever,’ I walked round 
the churchyard. 

While I was looking at the me- 
morials of the dead, Farmer Sellick 
came up. He looked hard at me, 
then exclaimed, 

‘Why, if this bain’t the gentle- 
man wi’ that there magic bottle! 
Good-morning, sir; didn’t expect 
to see you in these parts; you be 
a stranger, sir?’ 

‘ Why, Sellick, don’t you remem- 
ber Master Frank, who drove the 
pigs into the hole in the West- 
Wood mead ?” 

‘Lor’, sir, and you be Master 
Frank all this time, with a beard 
as thick as a furze-bush! Only 
think, and I didn’t know you, nor 
your tricks! I’m right glad to see 
you, sir ;’ and with this he gave me 
a hearty hand-shake. 

‘A wonderful bottle that, was it 
not, Sellick?’ I observed laugh- 
ingly. 

‘ Therenow, I might have known ; 
but I told my missis about it, quite 
serious, along with all the rest of 
the science I had seen in Lunnon. 
But I’m main glad to find that it is 
a trick ; I should be sorry to think 
that God Almighty allowed of any- 
body to look backwards and for- 
wards into other people’s private 
matters, without as much as by 
your leave, or with your leave; 
business wouldn’t hold together at 
that rate.’ 

Farmer Sellick insisted that I 
should return to the Hill Farm, and 
take a bit of dinner with them. 
As we walked over the common, I 
heard all the parish news. It was 
somewhat hard to hear my birth- 
place spoken of as the property of 
a stranger ; but when I reflected, 
I could only say, ‘ Better, far better 
to begin life unshackled in a new 
country, than to play the miserable 
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réle of a poor gentleman at home 
—clinging to the vain shadow of 
past prosperity.’ 

‘I haven’t asked you, Master 
Frank, if you be married.’ 

‘IT am not married, Sellick. 
dies are scarce in Australia.’ 

‘I thought as you were a young 
man by your looks,’ he replied. 

‘I am afraid I must not say much 
of that, Sellick, when I remember 
how long it is since I went nutting 
in these woods.’ 

‘I did not mean that your honour 
looked young,’ said the too candid 
farmer ; ‘ but down here we do call 
everybody a young man as isn’t 
married. Now, when I said I 
know’d by your looks, I meant you 
had a free don’t-care manner—very 
different from those who must care, 
and who have wives at home to 
make ’em care.’ 

‘So you think I am better with- 
out a wife ?’ said I, laughing. 

‘I don’t say ¢hat,’ returned the 
farmer, ‘ because that would be say- 
ing that an empty wagon is better 
than a loaded one. Yet, for all 
that, an empty wagon is easier 
draught ; and a load is a load to 
them as has to draw it.’ 

‘So the new squire is not much 
liked ? said I, changing the subject. 

‘He’s not at all liked ; he don’t 
care for the place as if he’d been 
born here. I fancy he’d sell it 
again at a profit; in fact he’d do 
most things for a profit. Ido seem 
—I wish the old place could have 
been kept in the family.’ 

‘Well, Sellick, who knows, some 
day I may come back a rich man 
from Australia, and buy the old 
place again.’ 

‘ You do mind me of your father, 
sir, when you do speak in that 
fashion. He was always a-hoping 
and believing in this thing or the 
other. Now it was a slate-quarry, 
and now it was an iron-mine as was 
going to make matters square again ; 
but I do find that if you waste and 
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muddle at this end and that end, 
that things won’t come square any 
more. I beg your pardon, sir, but 
there was a deal of muddle up at 
the Hall in your father’s time.’ 

With this he rambled on about 
dishonest agents, unlucky tenants, 
and the other thousand - and - one 
bedevilments that beset a country 
gentleman. 

After the farmer’s excellent din- 
ner had been duly discussed, I rose 
to take my leave, for I had some 
miles to walk before I should reach 
K. , the place where my friend 
the curate was domiciled. When 
at length I reached the village I 
captured a small boy, who took me 
to the clergyman’s house. It was 
a pretty cottage, with a garden be- 
fore it sheltered from the road by 
a laurel-hedge. A few steps along 
the gravel-walk brought me to the 
door. I was about to knock with 
my walking-stick, when it was open- 
ed by a young lady, who had evi- 
dently seen my approach. She 
offered me her hand cordially, say- 
ing, ‘You are Frank Farrar, my 
brother’s friend, Iam sure. Come 
in ; we have been expecting you all 
the afternoon.’ 

This was a surprise. I had for- 
gotten all about Graves’ brothers 
and sisters, who were very infantine 
in my day. 

‘ Charlie has been called away to 
see a poor man who is ill at the 
other end of the parish; but he 
begged me to offer you his excuses. 
He will soon be back—at least in 
about an hour. In the mean time 
what will you have—a cup of tea 
or a glass of wine? Something 
you must have after your walk. 
Supper is a serious meal with us on 
Sundays; but that will not come 
off till half-past nine.’ 

I don’t know that Ellen Graves 
struck me at once as being parti- 
cularly pretty ; but her earnest eyes 
looked truthfully into mine, and her 
voice was like the sweetest music ; 
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there was something in her move- 
ments, her manner, or it may have 
been her smile, that reminded me 
of my mother. 

‘I see you don’t remember me,’ 
she said with a slight blush, when 
I tried to identify her as one of the 
children I had known. ‘ You are 
thinking of poor Marion who is 
dead. Iam Ellen—a little fat fair- 
haired thing in those days. I re- 
member your frightening me _hor- 
ribly with an electrical machine, 
which gave us dreadful shocks.’ 

* You must have been very young 
then ?” 

‘I was eight when you were 
eighteen.’ 

‘Is it possible that there is only 
ten years’ difference between us 
now ?’ I said, looking at her youth- 
ful face and figure. 

*I expect the difference is much 
the same as it used to be,’ she re- 
plied, laughing; ‘unless you think 
I am like Lord Dundreary, who in 
two years became as old as his elder 
brother.’ 

Ellen made tea for me at a table 
near the open window, where, as 
she said, I could smell the flowers 
and see the sun set. How pretty 
and refined everything was in this 
little parsonage! The narrow room 
looked really elegant ; its humble 
proportions disguised by the hand 
of taste—a carved-wood bracket, a 
vase, a few bright books, a bit of 
colour—all and each trifles in their 
way, but happily disposed. 

We talked together of the past 
—of the days of my boyhood—of 
the traditional friendship between 
our families—and of many other 
subjects of mutual interest. It is 
curious how the ready sympathy 
of a woman calls out one’s inner- 
most thoughts and feelings; for 
years I had not spoken so unre- 
servedly as I did that evening to 
the girl whose very existence I had 
forgotten. My feelings had been 
battened down below decks during 
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the rough and stormy voyage of my 
life; but this was a moment of calm 
weather, and Ellen’s voice had a 
thrilling pathos which reminded me 
more and more of my mother, the 
being I had loved best on earth. 

We then talked of poetry—not 
discussing it in a critical spirit, but 
speaking of its influence as of a 
friend, whom we mutually found 
had been the solace of our several 
lives. 

The glow of sunset had now 
departed ; but it was succeeded by 
that exquisite green track of light 
in the sky, which always seems 
typical of something purer and 
better than ‘the common light of 
day.’ I had taken up a partly-cut 
copy of Tennyson which had been 
lying on the table, and opening 
it, I read a favourite passage to 
my now silent companion. I was 
standing by the window; I had 
turned from the outer world, and 
was looking at that fair, earnest, 
uplifted face, forgetful of self. She 
was rapt in the music of the poet’s 
words ; in a voice almost inaudible 
she said, 

* How true, how beautiful ! Read 
on.’ 

An uncut page arrested my 
progress, and mechanically I took 
the return railway-ticket from my 
waistcoat-pocket and cut the leaf. 
At that moment a step sounded on 
the gravel. Ellen pushed back her 
chair behind the shadow of the 
curtain ; I put down the book, and 
stretched out my hand to return 
the hearty greeting of my school- 
fellow. He was profuse in apologies 
for his absence ; hoped I had had 
some refreshment; and coming into 
the house, he threw himself into a 
chair, exclaiming, ‘I am tired! 
But where is Ellen? surely she has 
not left you to entertain yourself ” 

‘She was here a moment since,’ 
I replied, seating myself opposite 
my hot friend, who was wiping his 
brow with his handkerchief. ‘My 
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dear fellow, I am sorry you should 
have hurried yourself so very much ; 
I am indeed.’ (I never spoke more 
truthfully.) 

Supper was announced, and we 
found Ellen in the next room, with 
a bottle of Rhenish wine in her 
hand, which she had just brought 
from the cool cellar. What a de- 
licious little supper we had! A 
nice chicken mayonnaise that I 
know my hostess must have made 
herself, and a tart and custard 
that would have rejoiced the heart 
of the poet Shelley. The curate 
carved a piece of cold roast-beef, 
filled my plate with substantial 
slices, at the same time telling me 
to give only a secondary attention 
to his sister’s kickshaws. 

I don’t think lights had ever 
been seen in the cottage windows 
so late as on that Sunday night. 
We were a very merry little party ; 
Graves declared that the promise 
of a living could hardly make him 
feel happier than did the sight of 
his old schoolfellow. 

I felt as if I had cut my moorings 
from a land of trouble, and life it- 
self seemed more full of hope than 
I had known it for many a day. 

But at length the lamp grew 
dim, and the moonlight streamed 
through the casement. I looked at 
my watch, and with a thousand 
apologies rose to depart to my 
natural rest. 

‘We do not keep our little maid 
up on Sunday night ; she has had 
a long walk twice to church. Let 
me give you your candle.’ So 
saying, Ellen put the light in my 
hand, and then said, ‘ Good-night, 
I hope you will sleep well,’ in so 
sweet a voice that I repeated the 
words afterwards to myself, as 
though they had been the refrain 
of a favourite song. 


The next day came, with its 
Monday morning air. I was to go 
at twelve o'clock, for I had a re- 
turn-ticket, and declined, in con- 
sequence, my friend’s hospitable 
request that I should prolong my 
visit. My preparations were made, 
and I had only to say good-bye to 
my old friends, and then I felt I 
should be a sort of vagabond again, 
destined to wander over the earth 
without human ties. While so 
thinking, and in no very pleasant 
mood, I put my hand in my waist- 
coat-pocket to see that my ticket 
was there ; but, lo, it was gone. I 
was really annoyed, and searched 
for it high and low; but without 
success. For many years of my 
life I had been obliged to be so 
strictly economical, that I was 
vexed, merely from the habit of 
carefulness. 

‘ Now,’ said Graves, ‘there’s no 
excuse ; you must stay a couple of 
days longer.’ 

‘Yes, do stay,’ chimed in his 
sister; ‘I want to show you the 
restorations in the church, and we 
will visit some of your old haunts. 
Farmer Brown will lend us his 
pony-gig ; I'll promise to drive 
you very safely.’ 

Under one pretence and an- 
other, I contrived to stay on at the 
cottage, day after day, till the end 
of the week ; and before it came 
to an end, I had asked Ellen 
Graves to be my wife. She did not 
answer in that sweet voice of hers, 
but placed both her hands in mine; 
and I felt as I had never felt since 
my boyhood—that I had some one 
to love me. That same evening I 
took up the volume of Tennyson 
that we had read together, when, 
behold, my return-ticket fell out 
of the book. I had used it to cut 
the leaf. Fortunate loss! 











** Fry dexterously fought her way to it, and took a key from her pocket, and turre:| 
it in the lock.” 





